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PREFACE 



In this brief Htudy of tho personality, work, and in* 
fluence of on6 of the most remarkable and enigmatical 
men of the eighteenth ceatury, I have undertaken to 
write a smajl book on a va^t and very difficult sub* 
ject. It would be wide of the mark to apologise for 
my temerityyand the chapters which follow, with all 
their necessary omissions and limitations, must now be 
left to speak for themselves. A word or two of ex- 
planation may none the less be allowed, 

Rousseau's writings cannot properly be judged 
apart from his life: the one is retjuired to elucidate 
the other. I have thus been obliged to re-tell, though 
with the utmost possible succinctness, the strange and 
tragic story of his career. In the biographical part of 
my book I have eveiy where availed myself^ not only 
of all important contemporary sources of information 
(and the name of these is legion), but also of the 
results attained by modern continental specialists, who 
have made every detail of Rousseau's history the subject 
of exhaustive investigation. The need of this becomes 
apparent, when W0 remember that the whole tendency 
of recent inquiry is to throw serious discredit upon 
Rousseau's voluminous autobiographical writings, which 
were loug rated *as historical documents far above 
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viii PREFACE 

thieir true value. He liimself acknowledged that the 
f liuiotts CcmfeaaionB^ begun when be was more than 
/fifty/wereprodueed in. large part from memory; that 
he did hot hoBitate to fill in from imagination, the 
frequent gaps left in his recollections; and that he 
<3escribed.things he. had forgotten as it seemed to him 
theyought to have been. It is quite clear that his 
-liabit of regarding all the incidents of his singularly 
eventful life ^motional!;j:/pften led hiip to give thein a 
'wholly factitious significance; that he unconsciously 
coloured early experiences with the ideas and pre- 
judices of later days ; ivnd thati woi^se than thj«, he 
. vrias in many places guilty of the deliberate munipula- 
tiuniof his material with an eye to literary and dram- 
atic eflect. Thus his gi-eAt:claim for absolute unique 
fidelity of self-poHraiturc-^i)ifiw et in ciUe, in the 
- words of his motto froiu PersiuS'— lias to be set aside. 
"His work is a combination of Bichtitnff tmd Wahrheit, 
with a great deal more of thq Vichtung than the . 
ordinary student is apt to suppose. One of his Frencii 
* biogiaphei^ has. not scrupled tospeak of the Ci/t^fcaa iom 
as "ui]i roman plus ou moins historique " (Boaudouin, 
; Vie et (euvrea xh jRou88eai(.t i. 160).. This may be an. 
exagi^eration. But the need of weighing every staie- 
menl and checking every particular in them qannpt be 
neglected. I have striven to make my own sketch 
.. ocGUi-ate so far as it goes: It would be pedantic to 
1' tabulate bere dl the books, essays, and articles to 
which I have .had recoui-se. . The more important of 
them will be found mentioned in the footnotes, in 
" which I have alco. tried to acknowledge, in every case, 
m^"^ direct indebtedness to other writers upon Rousseau 
. and his times; 
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PREFACE ix 

A more serious difficulty iu dealing with Rousseau 
thta that presettted by the multifarious and often* 
conflicting materials to.be considered, inheres in the 
character/of the man himself, and the nature of many 
of his confidencea *' What a charming frankness runs 
tlirough the Confeaaioiis r* wrote Samuel Rogers once 
to. his friend Sharpe. Of the fmnkness there can be 
no question, though whether it is always charming will 
be a matter of individual ta3te, Rousseau has gained^ 
as everj'body knows, an unenviable kind of notoriety 
. from his morbid habit of tearing aside the veil which 
men habitually keep drawn across their e\al motives 
and actions^ and of indulging in reminiscences and 
revelations which outrage all common feelings of 
decency and reserve. His autobiogiaphy is full of 
things which, in Pliny's phrase, must be introduced 
with an apology, even if they arc touched upon at all. 
Now, to leave such matters out of our account alto- 
gether is necessarily to give an incomplete, and there- 
fore false, idea of Rousseau's character; to treat of 
them even briefly, is to run the risk of giving oftence. 
More than once, I will admit that, face to face with the 
i>roblem of what to include and what to avoid, I have 
felt the full force of a remark which the late Mr. Grant 
Allen once made to me — that it is impossible to give 
' an absolutely accurate picture of Rousseau in any book 
written in English for popular perusal. I feel that it 
is only fair to myself to call attention to this difllculty. 
My own policy has been to err more on the side of reti- 
cence than of outspokenness, and to imply rather than 
. to particularise. 

In the second part of my book I have tried to give 
a broad outline of Rousseau's philosophy, and to indi- 
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calo tho nnturo and direction of Iuh ononnouH influence. 
Here the demands of space, and the need of brevity 
and condensation, have compelled me to confine myself 
strictly to the business of exegesis, to leave out of view 
entirely many interesting minor matters, and especially 
to avoid any consideration of tho thousand and ono 
questions which start up on every side. It nmst be 
understood, therefore, that what I here otler is simply 
an interpretation of Rousseau's cardinal doctrines, and 
not in any sense a discussion of their permanent value. 
I must be satisfied if I have succeeded in giving a clear 
general idea both of wliat Rousseau taught, and of tho 
relation of his teaching to some of the great movements 
of his own age and the revolutionary period at large. 

WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. 
London, June 1903. 
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ROUSSEAU 



PART I.-TIIE MAN 



CHAPTER I 

Early Life (1712-1731) 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, tho younger by some seven 
years of tho two sons of Ismvc Rousseau and Suisannc 
(n^e Bemaixl) liis wife, was ]x)rn in (leneva on the 28th 
Juno 1712. He l)elonged on liis fathers side to a 
Parisian family which liad fled from the French metro- 
polis during tho wai^s of religion in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and had settled in Geneva, where its 
blood had since been mingled freely with that of the 
Swiss Protestant bourgeoisie. His birth, which in a 
M'ell- known phrase he described as the lirst of his 
misfortunes, was followed within a few days by his 
mother's death, and tho sickly infant was kept alive 
only by tho care of a paternal aunt (afterwards 
Jhidame Concern), whose devotion he tenderly re- 
membered in the gloom of his closing years. 
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2 ROUSSEAU 

Suzanne Rousseau, the niece (not, a« Jean Jacques 
says, the daughter*) of a Protestant pastor, was a 
woman of attractive ap^Kjarance and rather coquettish 
manners, and tliougli nothing more tluui girlisli 
tliouglitlessnoss can bo provod against her, lier con- 
duct on one i>ccasion liad called down reproof from 
the Consistory of the austei-e city. She disixppears 
at once from the reconl of her famous son, and it 
would be too hazardous an excursion into the n\ysteries 
of lieredity to speculate as to the extent to which, if at 
all, he may have been indebted to her for any of his 
ovni well-marked peculiarities. The influence of his 
father, on the other hand, it would be impossible to 
overlook, and not easy to exaggerate. Ue regaixled 
him always with respect bordering on veneration ; 
praised him for his probity and honour;- describi»d 
him as a ** virtuous citizen '* and the " best of fathers " ; * 
and, while admitting liis devotion to pleasure, pre- 
sented him as a model of rectitude and wisdom. 
Here, however, allowance must be made for filial 
infatuation. The elder Rousseau was, in reality, a 
man of restless disposition, utterly careless of duty, 
irritable and quarrelsome, with lofty sentiments and 
a facile How of feeling, but no depth or stiibility of 
character. A clever workman at his family trade of 
watchmaker, he might in course of time, with economy 
and patience, have placed himself in a position of finan- 
cial indei)endence. But economy and patience were not 
in his composition. His capricious nature led him more 

* It will not be necessary t> call attention to the various errors of 
detail in Rousseau's own uanative. The necessary corrections will be 
made as a matter of course. 

' Con/esitions, livre i. 

• Dfdication of Dtscours sur VliUyaliti, 
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EARLY LIFE 3 

than once to abandon his proper calling tor that of 
dancing master; and even during his more settled 
yeara he spent money as fast as he made it, or even 
rather faster, for he seems to have allowed his wife's 
little fortune to run gradually tlux)Ugh his lingers. Of 
the common obligations of family relationships he had 
not the slightest conception. lie shamefully neglected 
his elder child ; to his younger and more favoured, his 
foolish kindness proved eciually cruel. He suffered 
terribly, Jean Jacques insists, from the loss of his wife, 
to whom, in his high-strung lachrymose fashion, he was 
wont to consecrate his easy sighs and tears. But lie 
afterwaixls consoled himself by marrying again. Rous- 
seau says that of all the gifts vouchsafed by heaven to 
the authora of his being, a " sensitive heart "was the 
only one they transmitted to him. 15ut the student of 
his life and writings will doubt the accuracy of the 
statement, on noting the countless points at whicli 
the gi'cat sentimentalist showed himself his father's 
son.^ 

"If ever child received a reasonable and sound educa- 
tion, it was L" Such is the judgment of the author of 
Jimile upon his own early training ; and his notion of 
what constitutes reasonableness and soundness may be 
inferred from the details by which this amazing state- 
ment is suppoiied. He was never at school ; knew 
nothing of the natuml discipline afforded by the 
friendships and rivalries of class-room and playground ; 
and, having no associates of his own age, grew up 

^ His personal rcseniblar j ro his father must have been striking. 
One of Isaac's friends at I- ^ i «, on seeing Jean Jacques for the first 
time, in 1754, wrote to a corr, xv* -^ nt: **Je le reconnus sur-lo-ehamii 
u rair Jo feu son pere" (Ritt<:<, J.:i famiUe et la Janwsst da Jiousscun, 
p. 195). 
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mainly in the society of adults, with his aunt and 
father for his principal companions. During the first 
ten years of his life — tlu? yeni*s wlien the twig is bent 
as tlie tree is afterwards to be inclined^ — it was no one's 
special concern to take liim seriously in hand, correct 
his faults, eradicate his evil tendencies, develop and 
strengthen the better sides of his character. Aunt 
Rousseau was a kindly, pleasant soul, whoso old- 
fashioned ways and tjuaint charm of manner left a 
profound impression upon him, and who certainly 
counted for much in his life, if he is correct in saying 
that from her he derived Ins taste, or rather passion, for 
music, which was not, however, to manifest itself till 
many years later. The long hours he passed with her, 
watching her knit and listening to her siug, might 
indeed have been worae employed ; and we are grateful 
for the beautiful passage in which, with his peculiar 
magic of style, Rousseau has painted for us this tender 
picture from the past.* But the good woman had 
neither strength nor insight to deal with so complex 
and dangerous a nature as that of the child so nnich 
left to her charge. She weakly allowed him to do 
what he liked, and made no eftort to break his habits 
of gluttony, lying, and petty theft. Such habits, ho 
remarks, are incident to childhood — they are spon- 
taneous expressions, we must suppose, of tluit " natural 
goodness " of the human heart of which presently we 
shall hear so nmch. But however that may be, it is 
commonly held a chief part of education, or the " art 
of fashioning men," - to overcome such " natural " im- 
pulses. And, under his aunt's care, the precocious boy 
learned nothing of restraint, obedience, self-denial, but 
> Confessions^ livre i. ' Preface to Aniie. 
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EARLY LIFE 5 

ratlior conceived a^inst all inile that deep aversion 
wliich was to mark him through life. 

But while the aunt'H influence over the child was for 
the most part nccrative for botli good and evil, that of 
Isaac llousscau was wholly and pasitively bad. That 
" best of fathei*s " undoubtedly gave a bias to the mind 
and chanxcterof his younger son which had much to do 
with the follies and miseries of later years. How he 
picked up the ali)habet, Jea\n Jacciuos could not 
remcmlxn*; but he never forgot his lii-st readings, and 
their ellect upon him. In the little library his mother 
had left Iwhind l>er were a numlx'r of romances, not 
specified, but presumably the then famous produc- 
tions of llonore d'Urfe, Liv CalpranMe, and ]\IdIIe. de 
Scud(?ri. These the father and son — the latter l>eing 
then, according to his recollection, some five or six 
years old — set themselves to devour, evening by even- 
ing, after supper. At first the purpose was that 
merely of giving the child practice in reading; but 
piTsently the interest became so keen that the strange 
pair would contiiuie, turn and turn alx)ut, far into the 
night, never leaving oil* till they had reached the end 
of a volume. Then, sometimes, hearing the morning 
song of the swallows, Isaac would exclaim: "Come! 
to bed! I am the gi'cater child of the two." Even 
Jean Jacques is forced to admit that this was a 
"dangerous" course of instruction. It gave him, lie 
says, great facility in reading and comprehension ; but, 
along with t' is, a knowledge of the passions unique 
(and certainly anything but desirable) at so early an 
age. The senses were already stimulated, the imagina- 
tion was already aflame, before the intelligence was 
strong enough to take control ; and bizarre and 
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6 ROUSSEAU 

romantic notions of life were implanted, which neither 
the experience nor the reflection of after years was 
able wholly to correct.* 

However, the stock of romances was presently 
exhausted, and father and son then turned for more 
solid nutriment to history and biogmphy, from which 
the boy would read aloud while the watchmaker was 
busy at his bench. Various volumes were thus laid 
under contribution ; but tlic deepest and mast lasting 
impression was made by Plutarch's Lives-^an impres- 
sion intcnsilied by the comments of the father, in whom 
love of country and ardent republicanism were master- 
passions. " From these interesting readings," writes 
Jean Jacques, " and from the conversations to which they 
gave rise between my father and myself, were formed 
that free i*cpublicau spirit, and proud, indomitable 
character, impatient of yoke and servitude, which have 
tormented me all my life, in situations kuist favourable 
to give them scope." The child's imagination caught 
fire as he read ; he fancied himself now this and now 
that antiijuo hero ; one day the dramatic excitement 
carried him so far that, recounting at table tlic story of 
Scjevola, he thrust his hand into the chafing dish to 
illustrate the young Roman's action. .Yet great as 
is the stress lie wishes us -to lay upon this boyish 
enthusiasm for Plutarch, we cannot really give it a 
large place among the formative influences of his life. 
It generated (as he himself admits of his " reasonable 
and sound " education as a whole) " sentiments 61evds 

' "At eiglit," Kiiys Uoussciiu, "I liad lotid ull the romances; tliey 
had caused iiio to «''cep buckets of tears • . • Ilcncc that lieroio and 
ronianesque taste which lias ouly coutiuued to grow to the present time, 
and wliich ended hy disgusting mo witli everything, except wliat re- 
sembled my own absurdities {/oHesy {Qaatre Lettrcs d Maleshtrhcs), 
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mais imaginairea" . It pleased liiin to discourse with 
seductive eloquence of antique virtue, calm dignity, 
strength of character. But no one was ever built upon 
a model less like that of the Roman stoic than the 
restless, flighty, unpoised Jean Jacques. 

When he was ten, the lirst important change camo 
into his life. His father, on one of his hunting 
expeditions, got into a disgraceful quarrel with an 
ex-captain of the Polish guaitls, and, on being senU'nced 
by the city council to line and imprisonment for 
infraction of the peace and non-appearance before 
them, fled the Republic and established himself at 
Nyon, on the borders of Lake Leman, only three miles 
from Geneva.^ By this time the elder son, Francois, 
having, largely in consequence of paternal neglect and 
ill-treatment, turned out a hopeless scoundrel, had run 
away to Germany, never afterwards to be heard of. This 
had already happily relieved Isaac of some portion 
of his embarrassing domestic responsibilities. The 
moment had now come when he could cast aside the 
rest. Instead of sending for Jean Jacciues to his new 
liome, as any save the *' best of fathers" would surely 
have done, he quietly abjuidoned him to the care of his 
brother-in-law, Gabriel Bernard. The example thus 
given him, Jean Jac(|ues in his turn was, as has been 
said, presently to follow only too faithfully. But lack 
of any sense of home ties and duties was part of that 

* The incident k reconled in a «,'arblc<l form by Jean Jacques, who 
tluows the entire blamo upon the " insolent and cowaixUy '* ex-captain. 
In reality, as is shown by documents (extracts from which are ^iven by 
Hitter, op, cit.f chap, ix.), Isaac Kousseau was the aggressor. The fact 
that the sentence of the council was pronounciM.1 against *Sieur 
Konsspau, maitre do danse," is evidence that he had a*;ain oxchangixl 
watchmaking for his other and less sedentary pi-ofession. 
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8 ROUSSEAU 

jjiMieral »pirit of Viigalx)iulii;^o wliich secnied a tnuHtioii 
in the lloussenu family. 

Uncle 13ernard luul a non al)o\it Jean JaccjueH' age, 
and he sent the two boys to<;elher to Bossey, a villa;jje 
near Cunieva, where they Mere placed as bmirilerH in 
the liouse of a nn'nisler named Liimbercier. Here they 
roinained for a couple of yeai-s ; and under the care of 
the excellent pastor and his umuarrieil sistcT, a certain 
amount of moral restraint was for the lirst time 
intixxhiced into Jean Jacques life. This was on the 
whole a happy pericxl. It is true that he was now set 
to learn, "alon<:r with Latin, all the trivial nonsense 
>Yhich accompanies it under the name of education." 
l^ut much of each day wa.s spent in the cultivation of 
the p\i*den and other outdoor activities, and it is at 
this iK)int that Rousseau marks the birth of his ptis- 
«ioi\ate love of nature and sintple country pursuits. 
His relations with jiis cousin meanwhile had not a 
little of idyllic beauty. That when, speakin*^ of his 
8ul)se(juent parting; from this iirsfc friend, he could 
write — " We never corresponded, nor saw one an<»thor 
a«;ain. It is a pity. Ho had an essentially <,^o(k1 char- 
acter, and wc were made to love each other" — may 
only serve to remind us how little depth there was to 
even his stron<jjost emotions. 

The stay at Bossey was brought to a close by an 
incident which would probably have left no lasting 
impression on any nornuil child, but which loomed up 
in Jean Jactjues* memory in the proportions of a 
tragedy. He was accused of a fault he had not com- 
mitted, and, despite his denial, was severely punished. 
" There," he declares, " was the end of the serenity of 
uiy childisli existence. From that moment I ceased to 
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onjoy pure liappincHH, and to-day I fool that the ro- 
colloctioii of tlio cluvrniH of my boyhocxl Hto^w there." 
The boys roinainod with the Laiiilx^rciorH for some 
nioiitlm after thin catastrophe. Ihit everything tliat 
had given moaning and Ix'auty to life ha«l ile«l ; their 
foelingH of conlidonee and Helf-rosiH;ct had Ix'on de- 
ntroyed; their plants and flowers were neglected by 
theni, for even nature had grown nioi-o-se and gloomy 
in their eycH. Such, at least, is the suhstance of 
Kousseau'.s own account of the " lirst injustice" he had 
ever known, and its results. But we may more than 
liuspect that it is coloured by his later tlieory of the 
essential innocence of the human heart and the evil 
wrought by discipline. 

Nor nuist we be misled by what Uous.seau tells n.s 
of the "serenity of childhood '■ thus rudely broken in 
upon by despotism. His own revelations make it only 
too clear that lascivious instincts were already powerful 
in hia precocious and combustible nature; that his 
blood, which had burned " with sensuality almost from 
his birth," and had been further fired by his readings 
of romance, had ere this stung him to depraved fancies 
if not to vicious actions. His long, morbid analysis of 
the ellects produced by an old-fashioned punishment 
at Mdlle. Ijambercier's hands, is proof enough of tho 
constant stirrings of vile impulses in his thoroughly 
depraved imagination. Rousseau might make nmch of 
his childhooil by touching its details with the rhetoric 
of which he was so supremo a nuistor. Serene it cer- 
tainly was not. 

Returning to Geneva, he passed some montlis (not, 
as he states, two or three years) with his uncle, enjoy- 
ing a freedom which he says — though the Confessicnxs 
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hardly bear out tho asseriion — he did not abuse, and 
pajnng occasional visits to his father at Nyon. Mean- 
while the question was, what should bo made of him ? 
— characteristically enough, he did not seem at all to 
realise the fact that, in the lon<j run, he would have to 
moke something of himself. He did, however, enter- 
tain a passing notion tliat he would like to be a 
minister ; he would, he says, have enjoyed preaching 
sermons — especially, \ve may add, as there is no neces- 
siiry relationship between preaching and practice. But 
funds failing for the carrying out of this ambition, 
he w\aH articled to a notary, by whom he was soon 
discharged for ignorance and stupidity. He was then 
apprenticed for live years to one Abel Ducomnmn, an 
engiaver. The terms of the contract^ included, on the 
masters side, not only professional training, but also 
instruction " in the fear of God, and good manners." 
This part of his duty Ducommun, a man of boorish 
habits and violent temper, was ill fitted to fulfil. In 
his employment, Rousseau says that his " aflectionato . 
vivacious character" was quickly brutalised; that he 
forgot al! aboat his romances, and gave way to "the 
vilest tastes and the lowest kinds of rascality." All 
this was, of course, due to the " tyranny " c * i master ; 
though ho admits that, notwithstanding • j, cellence 
of his education, he had a great tendency w degenerate. 
That Ducommun did treat him very badly is beyond 
question. But the rough engraver was perhai)s not 
unnaturally intolerant of an apprentice wlio regarded 
his work as " servitude," and who, by his own acknow- 
ledgment, was guilty of lying, idleness, and theft. 
The three years which he passed with Ducom- 
* An extract is given l>y Ritter, p. 183. 
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mun seem to have told sadly upon him; he grew 
callouR, restless, savage; lost every vestige of self- 
respect; and lived, all but friendless and eomplctely 
hopeless, in surroundings which he hated more fiercely 
with every dreary day. One solace alone remained to 
him, and that was found in the unreal world opened 
up to him by the licentious books which lie borrowed 
in secret from a circulating library in the town. Then 
accident suddenly brought a tuining-jx>int in his life. 
It had been his habit on Sunday evenings to wander 
with some companions outside the city walls. Twice 
on his return he had found the gates already shut, and 
the following day had received such treatment from 
his master that he made up his mind, on the second 
occiusion, never to expose himself a third time. On 
Sunday evening, the 14th ]\Iarch 1728, however, he 
was again caught; and, notwithstanding his frantic 
eflbrts to reach the town, he saw the fatal gates close 
against him! At first he was overwhehiied by horror 
and fear. But before morning broke he had come to a 
decision. He would not return to his master. Bidding 
his companions farewell, and sending by them a 
message to his cousin Bernard, he turned his back 
upon his native city, and without resources, without 
prospects, without plans, set out upon his wander- 
ings about the world. He was then in his sixteenth 
year. 

At this point Jean Jacques closes the first book of 
his Confessiona with a characteristic passage of retro- 
spect and conjecture. He had now abandoned himself 
"to the fatality" of his "destiny." That is his way 
of putting it; for, like all sentimentalists, Rousseau 
discovered the motive-forces of his life not in his own 
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character and impnlses, but in circumstancoB lying, 
altogether beyond his control. It delighted him to 
picture to himself what he might have Ix^cn — had he 
conducted himself otherwise ? No — had he fallen into 
the hands of a better master ! His days would have 
spc<l by in the simple routine of work and pleasure ; 
his craft would have yielded the means of subsistence, 
and allowed him leisure enough for the cultivation 
of his " moderate tiustes " ; ho would have passed his 
"peaceful and sweet life " in the bosom of his religion, 
liis country, Iiis family ; he would have l^een goixl 
Christian, good citizen, good father, good friend, good 
artisan, good n)an in everything. But the fatality of 
his destiny, in the guise of Duconnnun, prevented all 
this. What a commentary we have here uiK)n Rousseau, 
man and philosopher ! He really ought to have been 
good ; it was in his nature ; he loved goodness and was 
made for it. It was not his fault, therefore, but the 
fault of malign conditions, that his life turned out so 
differently from what might have been expected. 

The spirit of vagalx)ndage was upon him that early 
spring morning, as, alxindoning himself to chance, ho 
walked forth, careless as to what might happen next, 
and rejoicing to iind himself free. Dreams, fed from 
his old romance- readings, tilled Jiis imagination; but, 
j>ciuUng their realisation, he lived contentedly enough 
ujion the bounty of the peasivnts in the country round 
about. Thus, roaming liaphazard, he found liimself in 
the coui-se of a few days in the village of Conlignon, 
only two miles from Geneva, though in the territory of 
Savoy. Tired and hungry, he there sought the eldeily 
curd, M. de Pontverre, who, interested in the strange 
young wanderer, gave him a good dinner, over which 
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he oxpatiatod on tho Iieresicfl of Calvin and tho 
authoviiy of tho Calliolic Chni'cli. Rou.s8oau declares 
that ho could have aiiawcied tho pricHt'H argmncnts, 
hut that his wine was so convincing that ho would 
have blushed to triumph ovei* ho excellent a host. 
The astonishing result was, that the youth confessed 
himself pei*suaded of the crroi's of the theology in 
which lie had been bred ; wliereuix)n M. de Pontverre, 
too wise in his generation to^suggest sending hiiu back 
to his family and heresy, despatched him instead to 
Annecy, with a letter of introiluction to a recent 
convert there, Madame de Warcns, whom he urged to 
do her utmost to bring the youth to a knowledge of 
the true faith.* Rousseau at once pictured this lady as 
a pietist of the severest type ; and so slight was his 
anxiety to reach her, that the journey to Annecy, 
which might have been made in a few hours, occupied 
three days. He little guessed how vast and far- 
reaching woidd be the consequences of the step he was 
about to take. 

Louiso Fran^oise Elt^anorc de la Tour, Madame de 
Warens, at that time nearly twenty-nine years old, was 
a small, plump woman, of fascinating manners, open 
countenance, and a never-ceasing How of aninuil 
spirits,* Her education seems to have done little for 
her, intellectually or morally, beyond giving her a 
rather unusual amount of miscellaneous information, 

' Pontvorro*s letter to Mudaino ile Wai-eiis in priiiteil in GabcrerM 
Jtoimscau ct Ics gt^tuh'oiSt fliaji. iii. 

^ Rousseau's dcscri)ttion of her in tho ConfetsioM (livro ii.) agrees 
substantially with tliat contained in & letter of M. do Con/i<^, a 
gentleman in tho suite of the King of Sardinia, and afterwards a 
resident of Cliainbery. (See Montet'a Afadanu de Jl^areiu et U jtays 
de Fuudf pp. 71, 72.) But Rousseau is the more flattering. 
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and a strong taste for alchemy and empiric medicine,* 
which rendered her an easy pi*ey to cliarlatans of 
various kindH. She had married when Warcely more 
than a child, and had been neglected by her husband, 
-%vhom slie presently abandoned along with Iter Pro- 
testantism, She then became a prote(jee of the King 
of Sardinia, who, seeing in her the making of a capital 
political agent, settled her at Annecy with a pension of 
fifteen hundred livres. Restless, ambitious, speculative, 
she then sought in politics, commerce, and intrigue a 
field for the irrepressible energies for which she liad 
found no opening in family life ; and in her countless 
schemes and enterprises she little by little sank her 
own money and the money of other people. At once 
devout and frivolous ; kind-hearted and generous of 
purse and person ; without principle or scruple ; slie 
held virtue as a social prejudice, yet erred thi'ough 
caprice and self-interest rather than through passion. 
Such was the woman who now entered as a despotic 
force into the life of tlie shy yet sensuous youtJi, who 
liad accidentally drifted under her spell. He became 
hera in the moment of their first meeting, with the 
conviction that a religion prcaclied by such an evangel- 
ist could not fail to lead its adherents straiglit to 
Paradise. 

Received with the utmost kindness by this new 
friend, who listened to his story with openly-expressed 
sympathy, Jean Jacques would willingly enough have 
remained indefinitely at Annecy. But as this could 

* ThU may iierhajw bo traced directly to the influence of lier fatlier. 
See M6moires tie Madame tie irarena (ostensibly autobi()gra}thicaI, 
but really the work of Franvoia Ani<*d(5o Dojipet, afterwards one of 
Ka|tolcon'B generals). 
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not well be, it was decided that he should be sent 
to Turin, where in tlie monftstcry of the Spirito 
Santo he could be cared for, both sph'itually and 
temporarily, till he was in fit state to be received into 
the Church; after which, it was anticipated, some 
career would open for him. For Turin he set out 
accordingly. The day after his departure, Isaac 
Rousseau reached Annccy in quest of his son. He 
might easily have overtaken liim, as Jean Jacques 
aduiits. But instead of trying to do this, he wept 
about liim.. Such was the extent of paternal interest 
and anxiety.* Uncle Bernard, who had also started in 
pursuit, and who, we may suspect, was even less eager 
in the chase, turned back after getting as far as 
Confignon. 

Rousseau remained four miserable months in the 
Hospital of the Catechumens at Turin, having for his 
companions men of the lowest types and most debased 
characters — among them a couple of bandits, who 
confessed that they passed their lives embracing Chris- 
tianity and getting baptized whenever and wherever 
they found it worth their while. And now, for the fii-st 
time, he began to reflect upon the real signiiicance ot 
the change to which he had committed himself, marvel- 
ling greatly that a youth whose whole previous training 
had been so " reasonable " and " religious " should have 

' Rous^au acknowledges Uiat his father was uot allogethcr averse to 
having him disapi)ear, as his brother had done before him. With both 
his sons out of the wa^', Isaac was free to enjoy what was left of the 
small fortune which had come to them from their mother. From this 
curious conduct of the "best of fathertt," Jean Jacques derives his 
famous rule of life (the only one, he says, of nuich practical utility) — 
always *'to avoid situations which put our duties in opi>08ition to our 
interests, and reveal our own welfare in the misfortunes of others." 
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thoughtlessly determinod to abandon the faith which 
relatives and friends ha<i been at such pains to instil 
into Iiis wind and heart. Young as he was, he felt, he 
declares, that he was alx)ut to sell his birthright, lie 
before CjIo<], and merit the contempt of men. In this 
condition of menial stress he found a certain satis- 
faction in standing out for a time, and making the 
task of conversion a difficult one for those who had it 
in charge. Finally, however, he was considered reaily 
for dismissal lie was therefore taken to church, 
where he made a solenni abjuration of Protestant error, 
and received baptism ; after wliich he was turned out 
into the streets with good wishes, a benediction, and a 
sum of twenty francs. Thus his hopes of a career 
collapsed, and he awoke to a bitter realisation that he 
had shown himself at once apostiite and dupe. 

Yet it was something to bo free amid all the fresh 
attractions of a large city, and not till his purse gave 
out did he begin to trouble himself as to what was to 
l)ecome of him. Then it dawned upon him that he 
must at least contrive to live ; and he went from shop 
to shop offering his services as an engraver. Little 
success attended his cftbrts; but meanwhile he fell in 
with the first ojf those innumerable love adventures 
which are described with such great, and often nause- 
ating minuteness, in the pages of the Confessionn, An 
" extremely pitiuant briuiette," whose husband was at 
the moment away from home, took a fancy to him, and 
gave liim hospitality. In her society he enjoyed " the 
sweetest as well as tlio purest pleasures of love." But 
her husband presently appeared on the scene, and 
turned hiiii, not too politely, out of doors. 

A few days after this " catastrophe," Jean Jacques 
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was fortunate enougli to find a place as lackey in the 
employ of the Comte&se de Vercellis. IIo seems to 
have been surprised that, having been engaged as a 
servant, ho was treated simply as a servant, especially 
as his mistress took to dictating her lettei-s to him. 
But this lack of "sensibility" was the only fault ho 
could find with her. She died in a few months of 
cancer. And now we come to one of the most diw- 
agrecablo passages in llousscau's early life. In the 
confusion which ensued on tho breaking up of the 
household, he stole a ribbon of some value; on the 
discovery of the theft, threw the blame upon a fellow- 
servant, a young girl named Marion ; and, when con- 
fronted with her, lied with "infernal impudence." 
Writing many yeai*s after of the incident, Rousseau 
was inclined to believe that his atrocious conduct had 
done serious harm to Marion. But he explains that, 
so far from his action being inspired by " wickedness/* 
his heart was "d(?chire" even at the time; and his 
falsehood, uttered thoughtlessly, and not with deliber- 
ately evil intent, had been maintained not through fear 
of punishment, but from dread of shame. None tho 
less, his behaviour had so rankled in his conscience, 
that his dreams were still somethnes haunted by the 
face of his victim ! It is some satisfaction to a senti- 
mental moralist to make rhetorical amends for an 
actual crime. 

From the service of Madame de Vercellis, Rousseau, 
after some weeks of idleness and dissipation, passed 
into that of the Comte do Gouvon, in whoso household 
he was treated with marked consideration. The Ablx5 
de Gouvon, younger son of tho count, was particularly 
kind to him, and undertook to teach him Latin and 
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Italian; while a beneficial influence was brought to 
bear upon him through his intimacy with a Savoyard 
ecclesiastic, the Abb*5 Gaime, wlio was lon;j afterwards 
taken as " in large paH the original " of the famous 
Vicaire Savoyard in Jimile} Tliere now seemed every 
prospect of his finding a settled pasition in tlie family 
as secretary and confidential servant. But the "fatality 
of his destiny " did not long allow him to remain in 
peace. The quiet com*se of his life did not fit in with 
liis romantic notions; he saw no woman in all the 
Icindly and judicious projects of his patrons, and soon 
became restless and dissatisfied. By chance he fell in 
with a meriy, good-for-nothing Genevese, named Bade, 
a companion of his 'prentice days ; neglected liis duties; 
was reproved, and at lengtli dismissed ; and then, un- 
graciously refusing an oflVr of reinstatement, he threw 
in liis lot with his newly-found friend. Together the 
two young tranjps set out for Switzerland, carrying 
with them a llieros Fountain, — a sort of mechanical 
toy, the gift of the Abbc^ de Gouvon, — by the exhibition 
of which they managed, after a fashion, to pay their 
way from village to village. Thus, without the slightest 
regret, as he himself acknowledges, Jean Jacques aban- 
doned his protector, liis teacher, his studies, his hopes, 
and a future well-nigh assured, to become a mere 
vagabond again. The fountain presently broke down, 
but the accident only made the lads gayer than ever. 
As for Rousseau, he was completely happy, living for 
the moment, careless of the future, and with no feeling 
of constraint or sense of duty.*^ At length they reached 
Chambery, ragged and almost shoeless. IJere, without . 
u moment's hesitation, Jean Jacciues threw oil' his b<x)n 
' Cwi/imouSf livre iii. ^ JbiiL 
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companion and dear friend, and made at once for 
Annecy, where, with fast-beating heart, he presented 
himself at the abode of Madame do Warens. Ho had 
his misgivings concerning the manner in which lie 
might be received by her. He was soon reassured. 
She gave him a hearty welcome ; accepted his return 
as a matter of Providence; and took him forthwith 
into her household. 
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CHAPTER II 

Rousseau and Madame de Wakens (1731-1741) 

Once permanently establiHhcd in the old house at 
Annecy, which already seemed to him like home, . 
admitted a member of a minugc which in every way 
suited his taste, and at liberty to lead a life overflow- 
ing with sentiment and wholly h\ckin<j^ in responsi- 
bilities, llousseau found the cup of satisfiiction lilled 
to the brim. About the feelin«jH which, in those early 
days of their intercourse, he entertained towards his 
protectress, he expatiates at innnense len<ifth, and with 
all the extraordinaiy super-subtlety of analysis with 
which he habitually treats his einotional experiences. 
But inasmuch as the net result of his ehiborate self- 
dissection is here, as so ofteii elsewhere, sheer bewilder- 
ment, it would Ije vain for us to attempt to follow him 
through the labyrinth of his discussion. His chief 
contention seems to be that for the time being their 
relations — though on his side assuredly the aflcction 
was ardent enough — were purely Platonic, in thought 
as well as deed. The "tenderest intimacy" at once 
grew up between them; but the true nature of this 
intimacy was clearly proved by the pretty nicknames 
which soon became their regular modes of address. 
He called her " 5Iamaii " ; she responded with *' Petit," 
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TowardH him, ho insiHts, she showed herself just " the 
gentlest of mothers," while he regiirileil lier with filial 
reverence, only rendered the more ex<juisite by tUe 
element of sense in his attachment ; for he admits tluit 
it was certivinly pleasant to have a " mamnm so younor 
and pretty, and whom it was so delicious to caress." 
" You will say," he adds, " that our relations ended by 
being very ditlerent from this. I acknowledge it. 
But you must wait. I cannot speak of everything 
at once."* 

Meanwhile he had plenty to occupy his time, for he 
assisted Madame, de Warens with her multitudinous 
projects and experiments, and helped to entertain Jier 
motley tribes of visitors. At his leisure he dipped into 
the books he chanced to find in his bedroom — the 
Spectator, Puftendorf, Saint Evremond, La Jfenriade, 
and began for the fii*st time to pay some attention to 
nmtters of style. Sometimes lie would ttdk over his 
studies with " nuinnna," and together they read the 
worldly-wise Ijx Ihuyere. He felt that he profited 
greatly by these literary, convei-sations. It is true 
that, when she moralised, she was apt to lose hei-self 
in spaca But as he was privileged to kiss her hands 
or lips, from time to time, he learned patience, and her 
"longueui's" did not much trouble liim. 

For himself, indeed, he M'ould have been perfectly 
willing to spend life and eternity in this delightful 
routine, for though some of his daily iluties were 
admittedly tiresome and ridiculous enough, ho enjoyed 
them for " mamma s " sake. Bwi " manuua " seems 
presently to have grown anxious to get him olf her 
hands, and to that end consulted a relative, M. 
* Can/essivnSf livro iii. 
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d'Aubonne, on the question of a possible career for 
hiiii. M. d'Aubonne pronounced tlie younjif man very 
limited in intelligence, and therefore advisetl that lie 
should bo made into a parish priest. Ujxin this, nuich 
to his disgust, Jean Jacques was sent to the Lazarist 
Seminary at Annecy, where, notwithstanding his 
devotion to one of his teaehei's, M. Gfitier, — who after- 
wards entered with M. GaVme into the character of the 
Savoyard vicar,* — he made such unsatisfactory pro- 
gress with Ins studies, that he was in due coui'se 
returned to his patroness as hopelessly inept even for 
tlie priesthood, ^[ost of his time in tlie seminary had 
been given to the study of music, and his newly- 
awakened enthusiasm for that art naturally suggested 
to Madame de Warens the idea that here perhaps was 
tlie real opening for his talents. So another attempt 
wius made to start him in a profession, and lie was 
placed en pensi(yti with M. Nicohiz, tlie choirmaster 
of the cathedral.* For a number of mouths things 
went smoothly enougli. Then, most unfortunately, 
Nicolaz quarrelled with his precentor, and left Annecy 
in the greatest haste. At " mamma's " urgent request, 
Jean Jacques set out with him with the intention of 
accompanying him at least as far as Lyons. Desire 
for his welfare and for that of Nicolaz is alleged by 
Rousseau as her motive in this action; but we may 
suspect that her own interests had something to do 
with it, for the young man must at this time have been 
a good deal of a burden to her, and she could not fail 

' ^'Ri^unissant M. GiVtiur avcc M. Caiiiio, jo fi.s do ces deux digues 
prC'tres Toriginal du vieairo Savoyard" {Confasmis^ livre iii.). 

' Nicolaz tiguren iu tlio Confessions as M. Lc Mai tie. llousseau is in 
error in giving this as his name. It was simply the title of courtesy by 
which he. commonly went. 
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to notice that he woh diHlikcd by her other friends. 
Ilov/ever that may be, Jean Jac<|neH followed licr 
directions, and the journey to LyoiLs was accomplished, 
for a wonder, without any noteworthy adventure 
happening by the way. Then comes another of 
Rousseau's "painful confessions." Two days after 
their arrival in Lyons, Nicolaz, who was a heavy 
drinker and a man of epileptic tendency, was seized 
with a fit in a narrow street not far from their inn. 
llou.sseau waited long enougli to sec a crowd gather, 
to beg assistance, and even name the inn; and then, 
when no one wai^ looking, he slipped round the corner 
and fled, basely deserting his companion in liia ex- 
tremity. " Had I many such avowals to make," adds 
Rousseau, as a commentivry upon this incident, " I should 
abandon the autobiograpliy which I have commenced." 
Having thus washed his hands of Nicolaz, he made 
his way hurriedly back to Annecy, only to find that 
in his absence Madame do Warens, for what reason 
ho never learned, had left for Paris. Thrown on his 
own resources, and filled with astonishment and gnef, 
he hung about Annecy for a time, idling his days 
away in vain expectation of her return, and finding 
some consolation in the society of " mamma's " chamber- 
maid, ^Idlle. Merceret, and her friends. After a while, 
^Idlle. Merceret, receiving no news of her mistress, 
decided to go home to her father at Fribourg, and Jean 
Jacques, having nothing else to do, bore h'er company. 
Compared with other incidents in Rousseau's eventful 
existence, this may be regarded as nothing but a 
bagatelle. But by him nothing in his career could be 
so regarded— every occurrence, no matter how trivial, 
had its importance. And so here wo find him linger- 
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ing to assert his belief that in this brief intercourse 
with a simple servant girl Providence had offered him 
a chance which, had he accepted it, would have assured 
him a happy life. He ought to have manied her ; she 
was a good girl, and really liked him ; then he could 
liave settled in Frilxjurg — and so on, and so on. Out 
of the most unpromising material Rousseau's imagina- 
tion was potent to evolve idyUic visions of what might 
liave been. 

The route to Fribourg lay through Nyon, and there 
Jean Jacques took the opportunity of visiting his " gcod 
father," now married again. The paternal heaii was 
deeply touched by the wanderer's reappearance; the 
two embraced again and again, mingling their ever- 
i*eady tears. But that was all. The youth did not 
even stay to supper, to which his stepmother, " a gckxl 
woman, but rather smooth-tongued," made feint to 
press liim ; and the next day he continued his journey. 
At Fribourg he saw lldlle. Merceret safely in charge of 
her father, and then, bidding her farewell — strange to 
say, without weeping on either side — he left the town, 
having no definite plans as to where he meant to go or 
what he was to do next. 

He had promised his father that, on his return from 
Fribourg, he would visit him again, and make a longer 
stay. But instead of going back to Nyon, he now 
made his way to Lausanne, for the sole purpose — and 
lie cites this as an illustration of the fantastic motives 
which habitually determined his conduct — of enjoying 
the view of the beautiful lake, which is thence seen at 
its best. He arrived at Lausanne penniless ; but by 
dint of a few " little lies," which he had arrangetl in 
advance, he persuaded a good-natured innkeeper to 
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give him part-board on credit. How is it, he pauses at 
tliis point to wonder, that, having encountered so many 
kind people in his youth, he met with so few in later 
life ? And the reply he gives is worth quoting, for it 
strikes a note to which we shall presently find him 
recurring again and again. " Is their race exhausted ? 
No; but the class where I am lx)und to seek them 
to-day is no longer that in which I tlien found them. 
Among the people, in whom the gieat passions speak 
only at intervals, the feelings of nature more frequently 
express themselves. In the higher ranks they are 
absolutely stifled, . and, under the mask of sentiment, 
it is only interest or vanity which speaks." 

Having solved the immediate problem of how to live 
from one day to anotlier without making futile 
demands upon an empty purse, Rousseau now pro- 
ceeded to the carrying out of an utterly mad scheme 
which had taken possession of his mind. Without 
any real knowledge of his art, he impudently set up 
as a teacher of music, calling liimsclf Vaussore de 
Villeneuve,^ and giving himself out as a Parisian. Of 
coui-se, he soon covered himself with confusion. Ho 
undertook to conduct a composition of his own at a 
private concert. The farce ended in just such a 
tragedy as might have been anticipated ; and all his 
. pretensions came down with a crash. In. his humilia- 
tion and disappointment he found in " the sex," as 
usual, "a great consoling power"; for his keen 
atTection for "mamma," which suffered no decrease, 

' Tlie first part of this highly romantic iianio in an anagram of 
Rousseau ; tlio second was l»orrowcd from Venture <lo VilU?ncuve, a 
young Parisian debauchi', with wlioni le had been intimate at Anncoy, 
and wlioso own oxporimeuts as music teacher suggested to Jean Jaci|Uos 
the present absurd freak. 
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did not prevent him from loving numerous other 
women, though not (whatever this may mean) " after 
the same fasluoa" 

As after his downfall, pit)fessional duties did not 
take up nmch of his time, and as he still lived in full 
assurance that sooner or later he would rediscover 
Jfadame de Warens, Rousseau now conceived the idea 
of making a sentimental pilgrimage to her birthplace 
at V^vai, only a few miles from Lausanne. For two or 
three days ho wandered by the Lake of Geneva, giving 
himself up to the most delicious melancholy, and 
indulging in wonderful visions of a " sweet and happy 
life" in that entrancing country. He must have — 
this much was essential — an orchard on the bank, a 
firm friend, an amiable wife, a cow, and a little boat 
Till these were obtained, he felt, there could be no 
perfect satisfaction for him on earth, llis heart 
melted under the influence of these pastoral fancies; 
he sighed and wept like a child ; often stopping, that 
he might cry at his ease, he would sit on a large stone, 
and amuse himself with watching his tears drop into 
the water. Already Rousseau, the sentimentalist, had 
discovered the secret of those later ** men of feeling," 
who, largely under his influence, taught a romantic 
generation that there was no enjoyment equal to the 
luxury of woe. 

Finding little but starvation in prospect at Lausanne, 
Jean Jacques moved thence, in the winter of 1730-1731, 
to Neufchatel. By dint of teaching music he had by 
this time learned something of it, and, having no other 
means of livelihood, he still had perforce to depend 
upon the practice of his art. But as a begging letter 
to his father, written at this perio<l, shows, his life for 
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many months was one of grinding poverty and hopeleas 
struggle. From this ho was rescued temporarily by a 
chance encounter, the results of which were so sui-pris- 
ing, that, even when wo come to them in their place 
among Rousseau s bizarre experiences, it is difficult to 
think of them without a touch of suspicion. One day 
in April 1731,^ during one of those long country 
rambles which ho so much enjoyed, he met, at an iiiii 
at Boudry, a white-bearded man, in Greek costume, 
who called himself Athanasius Paulus, represented 
himself as an archimandrite of the Greek Church, and, 
according to his own story, was then touring Europe, 
collecting money for the restoration of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the liberation of Christian slaves. 
Rousseau soon noticed that this picturesque individual, 
through ignorance of French, found some trouble in 
making his wants known, lie therefore addressed him 
in Italian, greatly to the old man's delight. Over tlie 
capital dinner which followed, the two became insepar- 
able ; and in the end Jean Jaccjues accepted an oHer 
from his new friend, to accompany him in the capacity 
of secretary and interpreter. Rousseau himself made 
no special terms, but the archimandrite made up for 
this by grandiose promises ; and the next morning the 
oddly assorted pair sUirted oil* together for Jerusalem. 

They never reached the Holy City ; for, after they 
had visited Fribourg and Berne — at which latter place 
Rousseau received many compliments upon his spirited 
advocacy before the Senate of the case entru.sted to 
him^their tour, not a little to his regret, ended 
suddenly at Soleure, where the French Ambassador at 
once exposed the fraudulent character of the so-called 
* RousiMmu hiiasolf wrongly places this iucidcut a year later. 
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atx^Ikiinaiulrito's pretensions. The moment was a criliciil 
one for Jean Jacqnes, but his Excellency, ivalising that 
he had been merely the duiHi and tool of an accom- 
plished scoundrel, took pity on him, and oflered to send 
him to Paris ; his plan bein«f that he should there enter 
tlie service of a youn<j man — th6 nephew of a friend of 
the Ambassador's secretary — who was about to join the 
army. Rousseau ^ave no thought to tlie practical 
aspects of this proposal ; lie accepted it eagerly, just 
because it secured him further wanderings and the 
chance of getting to Paris. So, provided with some 
lettei-s of introduction and a hundred francs for 
expenses, he set out for the French capital. 

He made the entire journey on foot, and, with hope 
in his heart and plenty of money in his pocket, was too 
happy to hurry ; and thus it took him a full fortnight 
to reach his destination. During that time his imagina- 
tion, as fertile as ever, ran riot among strange and 
magnificent day-dreams; and, under the inllueiice of 
the new prospects which had opened before him, his 
fancies took a martial turn. Already he saw himself 
in oflicer's costume, with a fine white plume ; his mind 
was iiUed with thoughts of smoke, and fire, and military 
glory. Only, as he passed on through quiet stretches 
of country, by wooded uplands and gentle brooks, a 
disturbing element broke in upon his hot ambitions. 
He felt how little indeed ho wcja made for all the 
tumult and excitement of war, and found himself 
ready on the instiint to abandon the soldier's career, 
even though a marshal's baton might be the reward 
of his courage and skill. 

Of Rousseau's first visit to Paris there is little to 
record. The city itself disappointed him terribly — he 
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had pictured it to liimHolf aa of Babylon itin Bplondour, 
and found it, in reality, gloomy, dirty, altogether un- 
attractive; while the unpleanant conditionn of the 
position ho had been Hcnt there to fill very soon 
coniplete<l his disgust. lie wius thei-eforo glad cnou^^li 
to make his escape. Learning that Jhulame de Waiciw 
WiXH no longer in the capital, he determined, though 
her whereivboutn was quite uncertiin, to start out in 
quest of her, and, in pursuance of this intention, he 
left Paris for Annecy. 

One incident of tliis, the last of his long pedestrian 
tours, is too important to be omitted. Exploring with 
his customary enthusiasm a particularly beautiful bit 
of scenery, he lost his way completely, wandered alone 
for houre in a vain attempt to find the road, and finally, 
half-dead from fatigue, hunger, and thirst, presented 
himself at the cottage of a peasant, whose hospitality 
he implored. The man gave him some coarse barley- 
bread and skimmed milk — the best, ho told him, that 
he had, and of these the youth made an indifferent 
repast. What followed must be related in Rousseau s 
own words : " The peasant, who examined me closely, 
judged of the truth of my story by that of my appetite. 
All of a sudden, after remarking that he saw clearly 
enough that I was a good, honest young man, who had 
not come there to betniy him, he opened a little trap- 
door, near his kitchen, descended, and reappeared the 
next moment wuth a brown loaf of fine wheat, a ham, 
appetising though already cut, and a bottle of wine, 
the sight of which gladdened my heart more than all 
the rest; to this he added a thick omelette; and I " 
made .such a dinner as no pedestrian ever before Siit 
down to. When it came to paying him, his disquietude 
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and fear again took possession of him ; he did not wish 
my mpney, and pushed it back to me with much 
agitation; and the singular tiling about it was, that I 
could not imagine the cause of his alarm. At length, ho 
tremblingly uttered the terrible woixls — commissioners 
and excisemen. He gave me to understand that he hid 
his wine on account of the duties, and his bread on 
account of the tax ; and that he would be a lost man if 
he did not lead people to suppose that he was dying 
of hunger. All that he told me about this subject — of 
which previously I had not had the slightest idea — 
made an impression uikmi me which will never be eflaced. 
There was the germ of that inextinguishable hatred 
which developed later in my heart against the vexations 
endured by the poor, and against their oppressors. This 
man, though well-to-do, did not dare to eat the bread 
he had gained by the sweat of his brow, and could 
prevent liis ruin only by imitating the misery which 
reigned around him. I left his house as indignant as I 
was sad, deploring the fate of those beautiful countries 
upon which. Nature lias lavished her gifts only that 
they may become the prey of barbarous publicans." ^ 

At length, after many delays, many odd adventures, 
many aimless diioxira, he reached Cliamb(5ry, where, as 
he had ultimately learned, Madame de Warens was now 
settled. She received him kindly, obtained for him a 
small position in the office of the Surveyor-General of 
the king, and made room for him once more in her 
own household. 

The eight or nine yeai-s following — that is, from 
1732 to 1741 — Rousseau spent for the most part with 
"mamma"; and this period of his life seemed to him, 

* Vmifcssivns, livre iv. 
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in retrospect at least, singularly placid and uneventful. 

He found her vixinage pretty much iXrhat he had known 

it at Annecy, and his oynx relations with her remained 

for a time upon the rather peculiar footing ali-eady 

described. But these presently underwent an important 

change, under conditions which to the non-sentimental 

reader must appear in the last degree surprising. At 

the head of the establishment, and in general charge of 

its affairs, was a young man named Claude Anet, who 

belonged to a peasant family long attached to that of 

Ijlx Tour, and who had abjured Protestantism about the 

same time as Madame de Warens. An amateur lx)tanist 

of some pretensions, lie Jiad been of great service to his 

mistress through Jiis knowledge of plants and drugs, 

and before the date of Rousseau's reappearance uiwn 

the scene, he was in the enjoyment of her most intimate 

favours. As to this matter there is nothing to be said ; 

our astonishment begins only when we learn that 

" mannna," without discarding Claude, by and by 

extended the same favours to Jean Jacques, and tlmt 

the two lovers continued to dwell under one roof not 

only without quarrelling, but even in the most warmly 

reciprocated amity and esteem. It is true that botli 

through "natural delicacy," and because he felt that 

the situation was worthy neither of his mistress nor of 

. himself, Rousseau experienced some uneasiness of mind, 

and that he was never quite certain how far Claude 

Anet himself realised what had taken place. But 

however that might be, the fact remains that his own 

profound respect for his mistress was not so much as 

disturbed by tlie knowledge that he did not hold 

undivided dominion of lier affections, and that no 

jealousy or serious misunderstanding ever marred the 
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companionship of the two young men. Did any 
momentary difterence arise between them, " mamma " 
proved a ready peacemaker, softening their hearts, and 
making them embrace one another with tears, while 
slie told them that they " were both necessary to the 
liappiness of her life." "Thus," says Rousseau, after 
dcBcribing her amazing conduct, " a society was estab- 
li.shed among us three without parallel perhaps in the 
world. All our vows, our cares, our hearts, were in 
common. . . . The habit of living together, and of 
living wholly to ourselves, became so strong, that if, 
at our meals,, one of the three were wanting, or a 
fourth person appeared, everything was upset; and, 
despite our private liaisons, Ute-a-Utes were less sweet 
to us than reunion." ^ 

This extraordinary triple alliance was at the end of 
two years broken up by the death of Claude Anet, 
which left Jean Jacques in undisputed possession. 
Thus far he had devoted himself with laudable in- 
dustry to the duties of his clerkship. It gave him 
no small satisfaction to find himself, for the first time 
in his life, earning his bread honourably, and he even 
took up the study of arithmetic for the help it would 
afford him in his work. Thus, with regular tasks for 
every day, and reading and lx)tanising for his spare- 
hours, his time was, on the whole, profitably filled. 
But the dull routine of an office presently became • 
intolerable to his mercurial nature. With no better 
reason than restlessness and a desire for change, ho 
threw up his place, and took to teaching music at 
Chambery, Though better prepared for such work 
now than lie had been at the time of his famous 
* Confessions, livre v. 
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experiment at Neufch&tel, he was still a mere amateur ; 
but, on the principle that " in tlie kingdom of blind 
men, the one-eyed is king," his ellbrts met with some 
success. Of course he fell in love with all the young 
girls who became his pupils. There were a good many 
of them, but he notes it as " singular " that he could 
not rememlxjr one who was not charming. 

Poor Claude Anet had kept something like order in 
a household which " mamma's " own recklessness and 
the charlatans and speculatoi-s who continually over- 
ran it, would otherwise have brought to speedy ruin, 
Jean Jacques now stepped into his position and re- 
sponsibilities, but was altogether unequal, mentally and 
morally, to the task which devolved into his hands. 
Things gi-adually went from bad to worse, and in the 
two or three years which followed, Rousseau lived in a 
state of febrile agitation, which ended in an attack 
of hypochondriacal melancholia. An accident which 
happened to liim while making a chemical experiuient 
all but caused his death ; and after this he fell seriously 
ill. Madame dc Warens nursed him with unfailing 
tenderness and care, and upon his partial restoration to 
health, consented for his sake to a fundamental change 
in her domestic life. He had always hated the town, 
and had felt ill at ease in the gloomy old house at 
Chamb(5ry, with its cheerless outlook upon walls and 
streets. Now ho yearned more than ever for the quiet 
country ; and to meet his wishes, " mamma " rented a 
cottage just outside the city gate, but so retired and 
solitary that it might have been a hundred miles away. 
This cottage was on an estate belonging to M, de Coir/A6, 
called Les Charmettes, a spot rendered famous for all 
time by Rousseau's glowing descriptions of his life 
3 
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there. So far as he could recall dates, it was towards 
the end of the summer of 1736 that he and Madame 
de Warens took possession of their new abode. " I was 
transported," he writes, "the tii-st day that we stayed 
there. O mamma, I exclaimed to that dear friend, 
while I embraced her and fhxxled her with tears of 
tenderness and joy, this is the home of happiness and 
innocence. . If we cannot find tliem here with one 
another, it is vain to seek them anywhere/' ^ 

At Les Charmettes the days sped by to In's utter 
satisfaction — days which he reckoned as comprising 
" the brief happiness of his life " — days which alone 
gave him the right to say that he had lived at all.^ 
" Precious and much regretted moments ! Ah, renew 
for me your gentle course ! Flow more slowly through 
my memory, if that be possible, than you did in reality 
ill your transitory succession ! How can I manage to 
prolong, as I should winh, this simple and touching 
recital, in order peipetually to say the same things, yet 
without wearying my readci's more by repeating them, 
than I weary myself in going over them again and 
again? If all this consisted merely of facts, actions, 
words, I might in some fashion describe and express 
them. But how shall I tell of what was neither said, 
nor done, nor even thought, but tasted and felt, and 
without my being able to indicate any other object of 
happiness save this feeling itself ? I rose with tlie sun, 
and I was happy ; I walked abroad, and I was happy ; 
I saw * niamma,' and I was happy ; I left her, and I 

' Confessiouit livre v. 

* It is interesting to corai»are with the record of tlio Coit/emoHt 
(livro vi.), the |K)em entitled Le Verger des Charmettes^ dating from, 
this time. 
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was haippy ; I explored the woods and tlio hill-slopes ; 
I wandered in the valleys; I read; I was idle; I 
worked in the garden; I gathered fruit; I helped in 
the labours of the household ; and happiness followed 
nie everywhere. It did not depend upon any asaign- 
able thing. It was all in myself ; it could not forsake 
n)e a single moment." ^ 

However, even the air and the delights of the country 
did not restore Jean Jacques to liis former health ; on 
the contrary, he began to suffer from attacks of illness 
of a fresh and alarming character, arising apparently 
from very serious disturbance of the nervous system 
and the circulation. Persuaded that he had not long 
to live, he presently occupied himself with religious 
speculation, much aided by " mamma," whose orthodox 
Catholicism did not prevent her from being at the 
same time a very good free-thinker. A fortunate 
change in diet and regime ultinuitely brought him fresh 
life and ambition, and his taste for theology gave way 
before a growing interest in the sciences, to which he 
now lx»gan to apply himself with great enthusiasm. 
But morbid feelings still from time to time invadtd his 
mind. In the midst of his studies and innocent plea- 
sures he would stop short to ask himself — In what 
condition am I? If I should die now, should I be 
damned ? And lie records how, one day, he discovered 
a strange method of obtaining an answer to this ques- 
tion. He had been mechanically throwing stones at 
the trunks of trees, and with his usual address had 
missed his mark as often as he threw. Suddenly ho 
determined to make this amusement a sort of " prog- 
nostic " of his fate. "I said to myself: I will throw 
* Confessions^ livre vi. 
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iliiRHtono ftt thai treo oppasito; if I hit, it will lx» a 
nign of HiilvrtUoii ; if I inisH, it will Ik* a nign of ilanina- 
tion. Si)oalviii;/ tliiiH, I tluvw my Hione with a tivmbling 
haiul m\{{ a horriblo lM?atiii<; of iho IkmuI, hut ho 
fortunately, that I Htruck the iivo ri^ht in tho centre 
— not a very iliflicult nuiitiT, indeotl, for I ha«l l)een 
careful to select one very thick and cIohc at hand. 
Thenceforth I have never douhti^l of my salvation, 
I do not know, reeallin^^ I his incident, whether I nn;(ht 
to lau;jh or <^roan at n^yself. Von others, «(rt»at men, 
who will certainly lau^^h^ eon*jratulate yourselves, hut 
do not insult my misery, for I swear to you that I feel 
it keenly." » 

But the happiness at Lcs Charniettes, though it 
conquered all dilHculties, physical and s])iritual, was 
ilestine«l to come to a close. Jean Jae»|Ues was a^^ain 
attacked by illness, and this tiuio he decided that he 
was HUflerin^j fi'om polypus of the heart. At "nuimma's" 
advice ho went to Montpelier to consult physicians 
there. On the way, tiespite his moribund condition, he 
liad a characteristic K»vr adventure, and i»i a freakish 
ni(KMl, which he himself dors not seek to account for, 
J>assed himself oil', under the name of Duddin^, iis an 
Knj^lish Jacobite. One advanta^^e of all this was, that 
for the time iM'in^ lu^ forj^ot that he was ill. At Mont- 
pelier he idled away a nund)er of weeks without profit 
to health or nn'nd. Then he returned sutldeidy to 
" mamma." " Ah, here you are, petit," she said, em- 
bracin«j him. "Have you had a i)leasant Journey? 
And liow are you ? " 11*^* cool reception dund)founded 
him, but he .soon realised what had happened. l)urin*j 
his absence his place had been tilled. 
* Confessions, livrc vl. 
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Sumo tinio boforo IIiIh, on Iiih return fnini ft brief trip 
to Cionova, lio hiul noticvil, anion^ tlio niisceliftncous 
IHKiple who con^ro^ateil in " niiunnuiH" Iiouko, a blontic 
yonn;^ man, nanii*<1 lln^lolph Winl/.onrietl — according; 
to ItoUKHoau H accotnit, a vain, ignorant, inHolent cox- 
comb of a travellinjij luiirdrcsHer, without tlie Hli;;htest 
attraction of appearanco or nianiK'r.' 'J'hiH wiih tlie 
HUtTOMHor whom ho now found in jjoNHeHsion of MiwJamc 
(U^ Wnrens* home and heart. 

in a ntoment all his dreams of future liappinesH 
vaiUKhed into thin air. llefuNin;^ thin time to go 
nhareH in "nuuumaH" favour, he remained for a time 
an alien in the hou.sehold, H)iultin|^ him.self up with 
]ii.s l>ook.s, or Hi^hin<; and wcepin;^ in the Holitudc of 
the wtMxls. At last the situation In'oame insupportable, 
and he wivs glad (o avail himsolf of an oiler to go to 
liytms as tutor to the two chiMren of M. de Alably, 
brother of the fanmus CJabriel J^onnot d(» Mably, the 
writer, ami the even more famous AblR' Condillac. 

As a practical teacher the future author of rJmile 
l)roved a wretched failure * — a year's experiment sufliced 
to convince him, once and for all, of In's totnl ineptitude 
for a vocation upon which he had enten'd with high 
hopes bred of supreme conlideiiee in his powers. JUit 
his own moral progress was not unworthy of remark, 
lie conducted himself witli praiseworthy decency; and, 
having during his residence with "manuna" got over 
his taste for peoty roguery, he now stole nothing but 
wine, though he was suirounded by all sorts of 

* It w only fttir to mlil that Wiiitr.oiuitHl docs not npiumr to h«vo 
inoi'iliMl aU llio abuse which, in \m hittorui'.s:< of spirit, Uoussvau hi'ft|»<*<l . 
niHin hinu 

* llo scknowlod^es this, not only in tho Con/fsswn.\ but iu H<0 
introductory panigrajihs of A^miYc. 
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desirable things upon which ho could easily have laid 
hi8 h^nd. That incidentally ho fell in love with 
Modunie do Mably will bo taken as a matter of 
course. 

At the end of the year a j^ji'cat honieHickness came 
upon him, and, though fully alive to the exceeding 
folly of his conduct, he returned to Madame do Warens. 
• Against his lK»tter judgment, ho had cherished tender 
hopes that the threads of the dear old life could even 
yet be gathered up again. But this could not be. 
Things at Chamb<5ry were now in hopeless confusion, 
and tho complete ruin of the household was evidently 
only a question of shorter or longer time. " Mannna " 
received him kindly, but ho had not Ixjon with her a 
half-hour before he realised that their ancient happiness 
was dead for ever. Consumed with vain regrets, a 
prey to the blackest melancholy, he again sought tho 
consolation of his lx)oks. But he sooh saw that it was 
of no use. He could not remain a stranger in the 
household where formerly he had been treated as a 
spoilt child. A new ambition now seized him — to go 
but into the world and make his fortune, and then 
return to rescue " mannna" in the hour of her desperate 
need. And with this end in view, he sold his books, 
gathered his little money together, and started a second 
time for Paris. 
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CHAPTER III 

Pauis, Venice, and Paris again (1741-1756) 

Rousseau reached Paris in tlie autumn of 1741, with 
his head filled as usual with all sorts of magnificent 
dreams. He hod taken the precaution to stop at Lyons 
on the way, and had obtained from M. do Mably some 
letters of introduction to influential people in the 
metropolis — among thein Fontencllo and the Comte 
de Caylus. A little love passiige at Lyons was of no 
special importtincc, save tfiat it served to convince hini 
that, if it costs something to make sacrifices for duty 
and virtue, one is well repaid by the sweet recollections 
which arq left in the heart. 

His capital on arrival in Paris consisted of fifteen 
livres, a comedy entitled Narclsse, which dates, accord- 
ing to his own statement, from 1733,^ and an entirely 
new system of nuisical notation by figures, which ho 
had elaborated during his last weeks at Chambery, and 
upon which he based his hopes of immediate success. 
Taking up quarters in a villainous room in a villainous 
hotel in a villainous street— the Hotel Saint Quentin, 
rue des Cordiers, near the Sorbonne — he began by 

* III Ilia preface to A^arcissCf he declares Uiat the work was written 
when he was only eighteen. Uut he admits in the Confessions tliat he. 
had "lied by bojiio years." 
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delivering his letters; but though they received him 
politely, his new acquaintances did little for him. At 
length Rdaumur,tho celebrated scientist, interested him- 
self in the musical project, and through his assistance 
Rousseau was given the opportunity of submitting 
his design to the Academy of Sciences. lie read his 
Mdmoire before that illustrious body on the 22nd 
August 1742, and was the recipient of many compli- 
ments. Thrce Academicians were appointed as a 
committee to examine the system in detail, and, acting 
on their report, the Academy in due course awaixled 
tlie author a certificate full of pleasant verbiage, but 
in which the method was pronounced neither original 
nor useful. Rousseau complains with pardonable 
bitterness that the members of the committee knew 
far too little of nmsic to be qualiticd to judge of the 
technical matters which had been placed before them, 
and adds the caustic remark that though scientific men 
liavo perhaps fewer prejudices than other people, they 
make up for this by holding all the more tenaciously 
to those which they have. However, though dis- 
couraged, he would not yet acknowledge himself beaten, 
and made up his mind to appeal from the Academy to 
the public. He spent two or three months in rewriting 
his il/<f?)U>ir(?, and after some difiiculty found a publisher 
to produce it for him. But the public cared no more 
than the Academy had done for his propascd musical 
reform. He then conceived the idea of giving a free 
exhibition of his system, and proved its value by 
teaching a young American lady in three months to. 
read any ordinary music at sight. But even this 
striking achievement led to no practical result. 

Once more his castles in the air had come down about 
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his ears ; his gold iiiino hod failed ; and now, at thirty 
years of age, ho found himself in the streets of Paris 
without plan or prospect of any kind. Yet instead of 
giving way to despair, ho abandoned himself very 
tranquilly to " idleneas and the care of Providence." 
He wandered in the gardens of the Luxembourg every 
moming, played chess in the afternoon, and spent his 
evenings in the cafi or at the theatre, never losing his 
sense of perfect security and confidence, and waiting 
very cheerfully for the time to come when he should 
get to the bottom of his pui'sc. One is not born a 
vagabond and a loiifer for nothing, and those of ns 
who suffer from ainbition or a feeling of responsibility 
may bo forgiven, perhaps, if sometimes we are inclined 
to envy the shiftless Bohemian temperament which 
carries a man through difScultias under which wo 
should probably collapse. There was still Narcisse to 
fall back upon, if the final pinch came. Marivaux had 
been pleased with the piece, and had even offered to 
retouch it. But it was not, in fact, till many years 
later that the comedy was put upon the stage. 

Rousseau was rescued from his indolence and apathy 
by a Jesuit named Castel — a " foolish fellow," but with 
sense enough to regret that a man still young should 
drift to ruin without making an effort to recover 
himself. Wise in the wisdom of the world, for all his 
alleged stupidity, he advised Jean Jacques to try his 
fortune with women, since nothing was to Ijc accom- 
plished in Paris without their aid ; and lie even secured 
for him an introduction to several great ladies of the 
day — to Madame do Beuzenval and her daughter, 
Madame do Broglie, and above all to the beautiful 
and fascinating wife of the Fei^iier-ydndral, Madame 
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Dupin, whose salon was one of the most brilliant in 
Paris. The snggcation fell in with Rousseau's humour, 
and he acted upon it. His first interview with Madame 
Dupin (who, after the fashion of the times, reeeived 
him at lier toilette) turned his head completely, and 
he fell in love with her on the spot. Not daring to 
declare himself to her face, and yet unable to restrain 
liis feelings, he took the foolish course of writing to 
lier. After three days his letter was handed back to 
liim by the hidy herself, who did not neglect the chance 
of accompanying it with " some words of exhortation " 
in a tone so cold that it froze the answer upon his lips. 
None the less she continued to receive him as if nothing 
Iiad happened, though M. de Francueil, the lady s step- 
son, gave him to understand that his visits were too 
frequent. Meanwhile, Madame de Beuzenval and 
i^Iadame de Broglie had not forgotten him, as was 
presently shown in a very practical way. For through 
their iniluenee he obtained the post of secretary to the 
Comte de Montaigu on his appointment as ambassador 
to Venice. 

Rousseau started for Italy in the summer of 1748, 
and after three weeks* quarantine at Genoa, where he 
Wiis detained by the plague, made a pleasant journey 
thence through Milan, Verona, Brescia, and Padua, to his 
destination. He regi'etted, he says, that owing to the 
war and the state of his pui'se, he could not go by way 
of Chamln^ry to see his "p(K)r mamma." We know, 
however, that he did go by way of CluimlxHy.^ That 
this does not figuro in his narrative must be due, if 
not to forgctfulness (which seems unlikely), to some 

* See letter from MontHigti to the AbW Alary, quototl liy Faug«'i'0 in 
HoiissMu d FeniM {Lt CorresjwfUlent, tome cli. p. 1069). 
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unknown reason for his not wishing to mention the 
incident. 

Everything is bizarre in Rousseau's life, and not the 
least of all, the extraordinary good fortune which 
attended him in spite of all his own folly and reck- 
lessness. Ho had tried half a dozen di ft erent careers, 
and had failed; but as fast as one door shut against 
him, another opened unexpectedly. Now, at thirty-one, 
he was to make an entirely fresh start, this time in 
diplomacy, which it is safe to say he had never before 
thought of, and for which he certainly had neither 
preparation nor special aptitude. 

He soon made himself master of his routine duties, 
which were not particularly difficult, and for a time 
everything went satisfactorily.^ According to his own 
account, indeed, he behaved with gi'eat tact and saga- 
city in more than one negotiation, and proved himself 
of immense value to the emljassy. But ere long 
threatening clouds began to gather upon the horizon. 
Montaigu was an ignorant, conceited, ill-tempered man, 
totally unfit for a position which he had obtained 
solely tlirough social rank and influence, and the 
occurrence of disturbances between liim and Jean 
Jacques wivs, sooner or later, inevitable. Ti'oublcH 
presently arose from the shameless misconduct of tho 
ambassador's domestic affairs, about .which Rousseau 
makes much complaint; but the first serious quarrel 
sprang out of a (|uestion of etiquette. Jlontaigu was 
to give a dinner to the Duke of Modena and his family, 

> Rouascau's life in Venice 1ms been made the subject of Ri)ecial re- 
search by J. J. Fuiigi're {Le CorrespoiuU'nt, 10th and 25th June 1888), 
Saint Mnrc-Oirardin {Journal des Dibats, 22nd January 1862), and V« 
Ceresole in liis Itousstau i\ Venise, 
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and notified his secretary that, as lie was not even a 
"gentleman," ho could not have a phvce nt table on an 
occasion when even mere gentlemen were not to bo 
admitted. Ilousseau retorted that his position as 
RcHjretary gave him precetlcnco over ordinary gentk- 
nien, and that, having <lined in public with the Doge 
and the Senate, he did not see why he should not dine in 
private with the Duke of Modena. As it happened, how- 
ever, the Duke after all did not come, and the matter 
therefore dropped. But from thattime on the unpleasant- 
ness Ix^tween the uncongonial pair grew apace. None the 
less, Xlontaigu was in no hurry to get rid of his secretary, 
whose usefulness he could not but appreciate, and in order 
to retain his services he adopted the very practical plan 
of withholding his salary. In this, however, he over- 
shot the mark. Thoroughly persuaded that he could 
now look for nothing but injustice and brutality, 
Ilousseau determined, salary or no salary, to edect his 
escape. After a dramatic scene, in which (if we are to 
accept the recoixl of the Covfessions) he conducted 
himself with great coolness and s])iiit, while Montaigu, 
in a frenzy of anger, threatened to throw him out of 
the window, he bade his patron farewell in the fewest 
possible words, and without waiting for reply walked 
ealmly out of the embassy, never to enter it again.^ 
lie had held his past about ten months. 

Onco more Ilousseau was stranded, without money 
and without plans. But he was saved from immediate 
disivster by the kindness of friends. The French Consul 

* Hccouiiting the inculcnt in a letter to Du Thcil of the 8th August 
1741, itousscau gives uh to undei-staiul that before this Htoriiiy inter- 
view he Jiatl already reucivc<l his discharge. This docs uot hurtnoiiiso 
with the account in the Con/essiomt (livre vii.). 
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invitod him to dinner; many French rcnidentfl of 
Venice were present, and proffered assistance. Mon- 
taigu meanwhile pursued him with insults and threatn 
• of bodily violence. J^ut, determined not to Ix^ intimi- 
dated, lie remained a l'ortni<(ht in Venice, openly show- 
iuif himself everywhere, and ostentatiously payintj Iuh 
visits of farewell. To con»plete this part of the story, 
it may here bo added, that on his return to Paris he 
made repeated attempts to get "satisfaction and 
reparation" for the treatment he had received, and 
that his failure to secure anythini; more substantial 
than promises and empty sympathy, filled him with 
the bitterest feelin«^s against "our stupid civil institu- 
tions," with their authoritative sanction of " the oppres- 
sion of the weak and the iniquity of the strong." 

His official life in Vem'ce had taught him much, if 
only by revealing hitherto unsuspected (jualities of 
intellect and character. His unofficial life had nni 
pretty much in what for him was the customary course. 
Ife had made acquaintances among " people of nicrit "; 
had devoted hhnself with ever-increasing ai*dour to 
music ; and had indulged in sundry low amours, into 
. the unedifying particulars of which he enters, as usual, 
with quite unnccessiiry minuteness. However, the 
iijiuiorality of the "most immoral of cities" had one 
advantage. It was gioss enough to disgust even 
Rousseau. 

He returned to Paris by way of Geneva, and con- 
trived at Nyon to have an interview with his father 
without his stepmothers knowledge. It is perhaps 
worthy of remark that, despite some vague notion of 
a reunion with " poor mamma," he did not now avail 
liimself of the opportunity of seeing her again. On 
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reaching Paris he found that his story had preceded 
him. He was well received by his former friends, 
with the exception of Madame de Beuzenval and 
Father Castel ; but, having no idea as to where he 
WiiH to turn next, he soon drifted bock into his 
shiftless and Bohemian habits of life. For a time 
he lived with an " amiable " young Biscayan, named 
Altuna, with whom there was indeed some talk of his 
going to Spain ; but Altuna presently left Paris with- 
out hiin, and he then returned to his villainous little 
hotel near the Sorbonne. His condition was now more 
abjectly miserable tlian ever. Failure in yet another 
attempt to find a career filled him with discouragement ; 
he was becoming more and Uiore aware of his own 
powers, but it seemed hopeless to seek any opening 
where tliese might be made to tell. One lesson, 
however, he had plucked out of his latest disappoint- 
ment — the lesson of self-dependence. Henceforth he 
would attach himself to no one, and trust wholly to his 
own efforts. Before his call to Venice, he had made 
some headway with an opera. He now determined to 
Ihiish this with the least possible delay. 

Before this task was completed, however, a change 
of the most momentous character had come over 
llousseau's life. For at this point we enter upon one 
of the most extraordinary chapters in all his extra- 
ordinary history. 

The Hotel Saint Quentin had passed into fresh hands 
during his absence, and the new landlady had brought 
with her from Orleans a girl whom she employed to 
look after the household linen. Th<Srese le Vasseur 
was then between twenty-two and twenty-three yeara 
of age, and was one of the innumerable children of a 
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father and mother who, having gone utterly to pieces 
in their native city, liad come to Paris, >yhere they now 
lived upon their daughter's earnings. Like the hostess 
hers«»lt — for such was the primitive way of the houso 
— Th/»reso sat at table witli the guests, where she 
was made the butt of their rough and ribald jocularity. 
Struck by her modest demeanour, Rousseau constituted 
himself the girl's champion. Compassion on his side 
was answered by gratitude on hera The tenderest 
feelings soon sprang up between them. lie needed " a 
successor to mamma," and such a successor — mhxibile 
dictu ! — he discovered in Th(!'r^se. She became his 
wife in all but name, and in her companionship, he 
declares, he found the only real consolation which 
Heaven ever vouchsafed him in his misery, and that 
which alone made his life endurable. ^ 

Despite the rhetorical charm which Rou&scau'a 
sophisticating pages throw over this liaison^ it is 
diflicult to place ouiselves at any point of view from 
which his account of it may be made to seem intel- 
ligible. It cei'tainly did not minister to the higher 
needs of his nature, for it aflbrded him neither 
intellectual stimulus nor moral ^support. Thdrese, as 
he himself frankly admits, was hoixilessly stupid. Ho 
tried to educate her, but he only wasted his eflbrts. 
She could never be taught to read with facility, thougli 
she wrote "passably" well;* she could not, after a 
whole month's drill, tell the time by the clock; she 
could never remember the order of the months ; she 

' Con/essiaiUf livre vii. 

' How "passably" may be seen from the astonishing orthogniphy of 
lier letters, as given, in extracts, in Streckciscn-Mcultou's Rousseau^ ites 
Amis ei sta £aHcviia, It may suflico to say that she signed lierself 
*' fame due gean iocque Rousiieau." 
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could not reckon money, nor be certain of the price of 
anything. Tlie wrong woihI always came to her in 
Hpeaking, and Rousseau amused Ins friends by col- 
lecting her malapropisms. Jiut he insists that she 
possessed excellent connnon sense, and could behave in 
moments of danger or dilliculty with an intuitive sense 
of the right thing to Ik5 done which often filled him 
with amazement. Those about him marvelled then — 
as we marvel now — as to the satisfaction which such 
a man could conceivably find in the constant society of 
a woman of whose mentivl limitations he was himself • 
fully aware, who could boast of no personal attractions, 
and who impressed all who knew her jis irredeemably 
vulgar and coarse. Ihit we have to rememl)er that, 
notwithstanding all his sentimental vapourings and 
high-flown eloquence, Rousseau had really no concep- 
tion of marriage as the sympathetic union of equal 
minds. He found all that he wanted in a compound 
of sensual satisfaction and domestic peace, and in this 
fact, I take it, wo must seek the explanation of the 
mystery of an attachment which must otherwise, as 
soon as the first passion- was over, have ended rapidly 
enough in satiety and disgust. " I lived with my 
Th6rese," he himself asserts, " as pleasantly as with the 
finest genius in the world." We may accept this 
declaration of happiness as true in respect of at least 
a dozen years of their union. Hero it may be added 
that, despite his gi'oss neglect of certain of his domestic 
responsibilities, Iiis loyalty to the woman he had 
chosen as his companion remains one of the most 
pleasing features of his life. 

Unfortunately, in taking Thdrfese, he had also to 
saddle himself with her family, and over the Le 
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Yasseura it was impossible even for him to cast a 
sentimental charm. Hungry, avaricious, unscrupulous, 
they descended upon him like so many birds .of prey — 
sisters, sons, daughters, gi-anddaughters — headed by 
Madame le Vasscur, a woman in whase sordid and 
rapacious character there docs not seem to have been 
a single redeeming trait. That he lx>re with all these 
creatures for the sake of Th(5rese must be set down to 
the credit of his patience and devotion. Keenly as ho 
felt the indignity of his position, he made no decisive 
move till he discovered that behind his back, Madame 
le Vasseur was poisoning her daughter s mind against 
lum, and extorting money and presonts from his friends. 
Then, properly enough, he declared that his power of 
endurance had come to an end. But this final rupture 
did not take place till a number of years had passed ; 
and meanwhile the constant presence of Th^reses 
worthless relations was a pregnant source of trouble, 
anxiety, and alarm. 

And here we will dismiss as briefly as possible a 
passage of Rousseau's family history over which no 
one would wish to linger longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

In course of time a child was bom, and the little 
strangers most inopportune advent in the midst of 
pressing poverty brought fresh responsibilities which 
Rousseau was unprepared to shoulder. He saw but 
one way of evading them, and he took it, as ho himself 
declares, "boldly and without the slightest scruple." 
Despite the protestations of poor Thertse, the baby 
was sent by the hands oC a nurse to the Foundling 
Hospital. The following year a second "embarras.s- 
ment" was disposed of in the same manner, the 
4 
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mother's grief being again of no avail. Five children 
in all, according to Roasseau's own statement, wliich 
is probably, though not certainly, correct, were thus 
unhesitatingly abandoned as soon as born ; and so little 
did the unnatural father concern himself about tliera or 
their fate, that he did not even trouble to keep a record 
of the dates of their birth ; and when, a number of years 
later, tlie Man^chal de Luxembourg made an effort to 
identify them, ho was, thougli the task was undertaken 
with his consent, relieved that it ended in failure. 
Such was the conduct of a man who was afterwards 
to spend his eloquence in the enunciation of the great 
doctrine that only a parent should have cliarge of the 
education of his child 

Comment is needless ; for, had we pages to devote to . 
the discussion of this painful subject, we could do 
scarcely more than record in set phrases the judgment 
which will rise spontaneously to tlie lips of all decent 
and right-minded people. Rousseau stands condemned 
once and for all by the iirst principles of common 
morality, and it would be idle, tlierefore, to wast<j our 
space in formal denunciation. For the sake of under- 
standing the man himself, however, it is important 
that we should consider his own attitude towards his 
crime. 

His real motive in abandoning his children, one by 
one, was undoubtedly simple enough. Hardly able to 
support himself, he recoiled from undertaking the 
burden of a family. Children, in his own phrase, 
would have been simply "embarrassments." In such 
circumstances, plain folk will say, he had no business to 
encumber himself with a family at all. But Rousseau 
was a sensualist and a sentimentalist, and this view 
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of the matter, as it implied the necessity of self-control, 
the denial of appetite, and a feeling of pei*9onal re- 
sponsibility, was naturally foreign to his mind. The 
wrong, to begin with, lay not with him, but in unjust 
laws and the general state of society. "Nature," he 
wrote to Madame dc Francucil, at tlic time of the birth 
of his third child, " means us to Ivave children, since 
the earth pixxluces nouri.sliiuent for all tlic world. But 
it is the rich, it is your class, which steals from mine 
the bread of my children." ^ Having thus settled the 
inorality of getting a family whether we can support 
it or not, he found no difliculty in showing, to his own 
satisfaction; that the plan he had adopted for ridding 
hiiiiself of otlspring which " Nature " had kindly sent 
him, and " Society " cruelly prevented him from caring 
for, was in the last degree wise and righteous. It is 
true that he was robbed thereby of the " dear duties " 
which pertain to fatherhood. Hut he was willing to 
make the painful sacrifice for the sake of the children, 
who would be so much better ofl* at the Foundling 
than they could be at home ! Thus, so eminently 
"good, sensible, and legitimate" did his policy seem 
to him to be, that he did not hesitate to speak openly 
about it to his friends, and was restrained from 
actual lx)asting only by consideration of the feelings 
of Th6rese.* 

' This is the exi»lanalory letter (dated the 20th April 1751) referred 
to in tlio Con/essionSf livie viii. 

^ Confcssivns, livre viii. Though domestic morality was laxer iu 
those days than it is now, Rousseau's villainous conduct did not escaiie 
the censure of his contemporaries. A palimblo hit against him is to be 
found in PaliKsot's comedy, Lcs riiilosojihcs (produced in 1760), in 
which he is represented as one of those philanthropic men who know 
how to "chc^rir tout Tunivers oxceptc lours eufans." 
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As is sliown by the letter to Madame de Francueil, 
Kousseau at the time it was written was already either 
deceiving himself, or anxious to deceive others, in regard 
to the motives of his atrocious conduct — the former 
being, indeed, as likely as the latter, since self-interest 
and passion were always powerful to obliterate in his 
mind the sharpest distinctioiiH of right and wrong. 
When, yeai's afterwards, he came to deal with this part 
of his life, he again sought to blur a perfectly clear 
issue by outbursts of high-flown rhetoric and mawkish 
sentiment. He itsks us to believe that he carefully 
considered the problem before him judiciously, and in 
the light of the laws of nature, justice, reason, and that 
pure religion which has Ix^en so much corrupted by 
men. It was not through hard-heartedness or lack of 
paternal feeling that he left his childien to the chances 
of a " public education." lie had not the means 
necessiiry for their proper upbringing ; he feared that 
their mothers kindness might spoil tliem, and that 
lier relatives might make them as bad as themselves. 
By sending them to the Foundling, he simj)ly did his 
duty jvs father and citizen, for he thus safeguarded 
them from many possible evils, and put them in the 
way of becoming honest lalx)urers and good men.^ 
Yet, notwithstjinding all the argumentative subtlety 
by which he endeavours to make selfish brutality shine 
like disinterested virtue, he is fain to acknowledge that 
his conscience was not always at rest. While writing 
Jimile, he became keenly alive to his neglect of paternal 
responsibilities, and he deelares that the famous pas- 
sage at the beginning of that work, emphasising the 
supremacy and sanctity of the tie between father and 
* Coii/i'ssionSf livro viii. ; RhKrics : rromeiKulcSf ix. x. 
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child, was in fact a public confeasion of liis reinoi'ne.* 
Yei ho has left it on record, in a passage penned long 
after Emile, that if it were necessary ho would do 
again in the matter as he hail done, and with even 
less regret.* 

To return now to our story. At the time when his 
luiison with Th«^rese lo Vasseur Ijegan, Houaseau, it 
will be remembered, was hard at work on an oi>era, 
and, under the title of Lea Mumch GalanteH, this wiis 
presently twice performed at aristocratic houses. The 
Due de Richelieu even promised for it a representation 
at Court; but this came to nothing; and it was two 
years before the piece found its way to the public stage. 
In the winter of 1745-40, however, lilchelieu comniis- 
sioned its author to refashion the Princease de Navarre, 

^ Cun/essionSf Hvro xii. The jtassagc referred to ruuH:—" A father, 
it'hcn he lias hegottcu and iiouriMhed his children, lias therehj {ler- 
funned only a third of his task. ... Ho who cannot fulfil the duties 
of a father lias no right to lM>con)c a father. Neither |K>verty, nor work, 
nor social considerations [rcaptcts humuiM] can relievo a father of the 
obligation of nurturing his children, and of bringing them up himself. 
Readers, believe nie, I ]>rophesy to whoni.socvcr has feelings, and 
neglects such holy duties, that he will long weep bitter tears over 
his crime, and will never bo consolcil'* (X'>u//f, livre i.). 

* JUh^en'vH: J*rouieiMiie, ix. It may be worth while just to add that 
the tragic mystery overhanging the after life of Rousseau's children has 
attracte<I the attention of writers of fiction, though perhajis not so 
strongly as might havo been supjioscd. A jkh^u by Sainte-Beuve, iu 
his J'eHs^i'Sd'ACutf undertakes to givo an "imaginary i»ortrait" of one 
of theso hapless creatures ; and Cloorgo Sand once eontemplate<l writing 
a novel on the same subject (sec ** Lcttres h Sainte-Beuve " in Jltvue tie 
PariSt Dec. 1896). Kott.w«r?, by Francis Krune, contains a recent 
Knglish exiieriment in this direction. Mention may here be made of 
the bold but IioimjIoss attemi»t of Miss Fredcrika Macdonald (in her 
Slvdiea in the France of Voltaire atid Homfteau) to prove that no 
childreu were ever born to Rousseau, but that they were simply 
"invented" by Th^r^se iu the hope of forcing him to marry hert 
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nn opera of which the libretto wivs by Voltaire and the 
imisic by Kaiiieau. RoUKseau gained neither money nor 
favour by this uiulertakin^, anil from overwork and 
chagrin in connection with it, fell ill ; but the incident 
is noteworthy an the bi^pjinning of the relatiouH of the 
two great leaders of the revolutionary movement in 
Franco, About thin time, the death of his father 
brought him unexpectedly a sum of 1500 llorins ; but 
as a ix>rtion of this was sent to Jfadame ih Warens, 
then sinking deeper and deeper in linancial embarrass- 
ments, while another portion was absorbed by the 
insatiable Madame le Vasseur, Houaseau himst^lf was 
not greatly In'nelited by the legacy. It was, indeed, 
only by picking up a crumb here and a cnnnb there, 
that in those days he contrived to live at all. He gave 
nnisic lessons to Madame de Chenonceaux, and behaved 
with 80 much fiu<jrn8e that he did not even make eyes at 
her, though she was young and pretty. He acted as 
secretary to Madame Dupin and M. do Francueil, and 
for a short time held a subordinate position in the 
department of the latter, who was Receiver-General of 
Finances, though he soon threw this up on diset)vering 
that he was noti " born to be a cashier." And he added 
a little to his funds by copying music. 

At the same time — so glaring are the contrasts in 
Rousseau's career — this struggling Bohemian, who was 
living in stjualor with a hopelessly stupid mistress, was 
becoming the intimate companion of many men and 
women of social and literary prominence, nearly all 
of whom were, in one way or another, to play an 
unfortunate part in his after life — of Madame 
d'fipinay and Mdlle. de Bellegarde (later the Comtesse 
d'lloudetot) ; of Grimm, d'Holbach, d'Alembert, the 
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AbW ComlilltLC, and particularly of Diderot. The 
KncyclopMie uul just Ix'en wtjirted, and at Diderot's 
invitation ho undertook the artieleH on nnmic. Written 
in a hurry, the ho did little for him beyond embroiling 
him with llamoau. lUit if here once a<<;ain an oi)ening 
which had seemed so promi.sintj led to jiothing of value, 
the hour was now at hand when liousseau was to 
emerge suddenly from his obseui'ity, and take his place 
among the foromost figures of his time. 

While the .KncyvlopMie was still in an endjryonic 
state, Diderot got himself into serious trouble by the 
publication of his famous Lciires sar les Aveiujles, in 
which he boldly enunciated the doctrine of relativity 
in matters of morality and religion, and, woi*so still, 
nuide an uncomplimentary allusion to the mistress of a 
minister, lie was arrested, and confined for a time ia 
the dungeon of Vincennes, but was afterwards removed 
thence to the chateau, with permission to wander ia 
the park, on' parole, and to receive his friends. Among 
these was Rousseau, who visited him almost daily, 
sometimes with Ther6so, sometiuics alone. 

On one of these expeditions, during the extremely 
hot summer of 1749, Rousseau carried with him for 
company along the shadeless, dusty road, a copy of tho 
Mercure do France, and as he walked and read, his 
eye was arrested by an announcement of the ([Uestion 
proposed for a prize essay by the Academy of Dijon — 
*' Has tho pro;^vss of the sciences and arts contributeil 
to tho corruption or the purification of morals ? " " In 
a moment," lio writes, "I saw another world, and 
became a ne^v man."* "Tlf anything ever resembled 
sudden inspiration, it was the iu^pulse which came to 
* Con/essiojiSf livro viii. 
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mo on thai oeconion. IiiHtantly, I felt my Bpirit ilazzled 
by a thousand lights ; crowds of vivid ideas presented 
themselves to mo with a foi-co and In a confusion which 
thix)w me into irrepressible tumult; my brain Ix'^an 
to turn OS it with drunkenness. A violent palpitation 
attacked mo, mttkin<( my bosom heave; unablo to 
breathe while walkin«(, I threw myself under one of 
the trees in the avenue, and there passed half an hour 
of such a<^itation, that, on risin^^, I found the front of 
my waistcoat wet with tears, though I had not known 
that I had been weeping. . . . Had I been able to write 
but a (|uarter of what I saw and e.^perienced under . 
that tree, with what clearness would I have set forth 
the contradictions of our social system; with what 
power woukl 1 have exi>osed the abuses of our institu- 
tions ; with what directness would I have shown that 
man is naturally goo<l, and that it is through these ^ 
institutions alone that he becomes evil ! " * lie hastened ^1^ 
on to Vincennes, in a condition of excitement bordering 
on delirium ; he took Diderot into his confidence ; he 
was urged by him to compete for the prize. "I did 
so," says Rousseau, "and from that moment was 
lost. All the misfortunes of the remainder of my 
life were the inevitable consequences of this moment 
of bewilderment." * 

* Qitati'c Leltri'i li Malesherhcs^ ii. 

• I liavo folluweil Kuusscau'H own account of tliiH iucidciit, but it is 
)u*o|K)r to add tliat it docs not coiTes|Mjud with that which has conio 
dowu to us from other sources. Diderot liiniself (who wrote, it is true, 
in a mood of riercu uutagoiiism to his former friend, and who was greatly 
given to lying) dechirea that Uou.sscau consulted him as to which side of 
th«) question lie should tiiko up {Vie de Stiu'que^ § 60). Morellet reitorls 
(on the authority, lie says, of Diderot) that Rousseau I'rrst proiiosed to 
esjioHso the cause of the arts and sciences, but tltat Diderot suggested 
the other line as fresher and more piciuant {^Umoirea^ tome i. p. 119)^ 
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Tlio essay was written, and, crowned by tlio Academy 
of Dijon, created "a kind of revolution in Paris/'* just 
at the time when its author was nnnouncin*^ to Voltniro 
that lie had abandoned all hope of ever riHin<( in the 
world of letUrs.* Opponents of his thesis that the 
arts and sciences had brou*(ht about the con-uption of 
morals, flew to their rescue — ainoncr them, Stanislas, 
King of Poland; and the time he )md to spend in 
controversy ii terfercd most seriously with the music- 
copying upon which — since he had now resigned his 
secretaryship VjO M. de Francueil and Madaine Dupin — 
he was wholly dependent for his daily bread. Nor was 
this the worst ; for he instantly became the lion of the 
brilliant and innnoral socit'ty, whose very life and 
ideals had, hy implication, lx*en included among the 
objects of his sweeping and parodoxical attack. People 
became wildly curious to see this .strange individual, 
who wrote wi >h sucli elo(iuence and daring originality, 
who sought no one, and who Ixigged only to be left in 
quiet, to live his own life according to his own desires. 
The more he resented their intrusion, the more per- 
sistent they grew. His room was invaded by all sorts 
of fashionabl'3 folk, who, on one or another pretext, 
forced themscilves upon him, and frittered away his 

This viow in also presented by La Ilariic {Lyctie (eil. of 1837), ii. 97 1) and 
>f annontel {M^molren, livrc vii.). But wo may proliably take Uousseau's 
stutcmeut an Hubstanliully correct, even though we may discount 8omo* 
what the alleged "sudden inspiration," which, as likely as not, wasi 
introiluced for dramatic ctrect. The choice of sides with him could 
liardly have been a matter of calculation. When he read the announce- 
nient, lie may have hud no very decided ideas on the subject pro]»oHed. 
)Sut what lie wrolo was the natural expression of liis deepest feelings 
about man and society. 

* Grimm, Correajtoiulejice LitUraire^ tome i, p. 108. 

' Letter of 30t)i January 1750. 
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time. Women employed iiigeniouB ruses to get him 
to dinner, lie tried to olfeiid them by adopting the 
must boorish belmvioiir. J^ut tliis only added to their 
delight His very churlishness, sharply contrasting 
with the ceremonial manners of the tin^o, was a new 
sensation for them, and they enjoyed it. 

His social success was completed by the immense 
vogue of his opera, Le Dcvin dtt \-Ulafje, a per- 
formance of which before the King at Fontainebleau, 
in October 1752, bixiught him the respectable sum of 
a hundred livres. Word came from His Majesty that 
he desired to have the composer presented to him, and 
there was a whisper that the idea of a pension was in 
the royal mind. But Rousseau, who had attended the 
representation in his usual careless attire, had the 
graeelessness and the folly to decline the honour, 
perhaps from timidity, perhaps from vanity, most 
probably from a combination of both. The King 
went on singing, "Jai perdu mon serviteur"; but 
nothing more was heard of the pension. The way, 
however, was now opened for the long -written 
Narcisse, which was produced with fair success before 
the end of the year,^ 

That a man who had been roundly abusing the arts 
as immoral should nevertheless devote himself to the 
writing of operas, was certainly calculated to cause 
surprise, and Rousseau himself was alive to the 
inconsistency. But he argued it away with character- 

^ Housscaii himself regaixlcd Huh pro<Iuction ah a failnro, and in Iiia 
preface to the oiH*ra, when puhlishcd, prufesned hiuisulf pU*ased that it 
should have failed. He had had the occasion to see how he could stand 
literary success ; for complete self-knowleilge he wanted experience of 
disappointment as well. This is a fine example of his sophistry and 
inordinate vanity. 
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isiic lugenuity. It ir tnio that arte and Hcienees liave 
coiTuptod mea; bat now that the ininchief haw been 
done, it is we I to encoum^q them, for they Hervo to iill 
up the idle horn's of eiviliHeil people, whose depiuvcd 
tastes would otherwise lead them into even more 
serious evil.* This is throwing a sop to Cerberus with 
a ven<;eanee ! At the Siimc time, Rousseau compromiseil 
witli himself still further, by undertakincj the practical 
simplificjition of his own life to the end that it mit(ht 
be brought into harmony with the spirit of the gospel 
he had been preaching. He gave up gold-facings and 
white stockings ; . laid aside his sword ; and sold his 
watch, exclaiming with great joy — "Thank Heaven, I 
shall no long(;r need to know the time ! " He completed 
his " sumptui.ry reform " by conquering (with the aid 
of Th^rese's Ijrother, who stole his shirts) his " passion 
for f\nQ linea." Thus ho set himself resolutely to 
uproot from liis heart everything that depended simply 
u\Hm social (bnvention, that he miglit cultivate there 
the more sedulously the things which were good and 
reasonable in tliemsclves.* All this sounds a trifle 
ridiculous, but it has to be mentioned, since it is at this 
point that Rousseau pUices his deiinito break with 
society.'* 

But his Di scours had made him a man of lettci's, 
whether he would or would not, and it had given him 
such a revelation of his own powers, that, whatever his 
theory of li);erature might be, he could hardly be 
expected to lay aside the pen. Of a great teacher of 
the last generation it used to bo said, that he pix»ached 
the doctrine of silence in thirty volumes. If Rousseau 
* Preface to Narcissi, * Con/emotis, livre Tiii. 
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cinploycil art to discredit art, Ins inconHiHtoncy i« not 
unparalleled. 

IjC Devin div Vilkuje apix*ared jviHt when the fanioiw 
quarrel between the coin (lit, roi and the coin de la reine, 
or the partiHans of the French and Italian schools of 
music, was at its height. Grinun and Didei-ot luul both 
been in the fray, and by his Lett re siu* la A fits iq tie 
lyan^aitie, which deeply wounded the national pri«le, 
llousseau now "set fire to the foiu* corners of Paris/** 
So Juyh did feeling run on the matter, that, iicconling 
to his own dechiration, he narrowly escaped the 
Bastille, and went for a time in fear of his life. 

A more important work soon engacjed his attention. 
The Acmlemy of Dijon proposed the <jUestion — " What 
is the ori<;in of inequality among inen, and is it author- 
ised by natural law ? " Struck by the grandeur of 
tlio subject, he retired with Th(5rese to St. Germain, 
and there meditated ujion it in the solitude of the 
forest. Though his DiseouvH nur I'liu^ijalitS failed to 
gain the prize, it added greatly to his reputation in the 
intellectual world and to his success in society. 

Between the conq>osition of this essay and its 
publication, Rousseau made a journey to Geneva, 
aoconq)anied by Therose. At Lyons Ikj turned aside 
to visit Jladame de Waivns, now dragging out a 
nuserable existence in poverty and wi'etchedness. 
Poor nmmmal llis heart was broken at the sight of 
lier. " The only bit of jewellery that was left to her, 
a little ring, she took from her finger and put it on that 
of Therese, who at once returned it, kissing the noble 
luind and watering it with her tears. Ah, that was the 
moment for me to pay oft' the debt I owed her. I 
* (Ji-iiuiu, Von'esjtvtuUnce LUUraire, toiuo i. p. 92. 
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ought to have left all to follow hor, to attach myself 
to hor to the lost hour, to share her fate, whatever it 
might bo. I did nothing. ... I sighed over her, but I 
did not follow her. Of all the remorse I have felt in 
my life, this is the keenest and most pennanent." 
Such is his clmrocteristic outburst of sentiment. Eight 
years afterwards, " mamma " died in a hovel. 

At Geneva lie received a regular ovation, was filled 
with patriotic and republican fervour; and, ashamed of 
Ijeing excluded from citizenship by reason of his 
alien religious creed, decided to return openly to 
Protestantism. Whether at lx)ttom his reconversion 
was anything n\ore than a bit of gusty sentimentalism, 
as meaningless in its own way as tlnj *' bandit's act" of 
years Ixjfore, when he had forsaken the faith of his 
fathers, is more than doubtful. But Geneva was 
satisfied, and he was restoi*ed to his civic rights. 

He returned to Paris ufter four months' stay in his 
native city, aid on the publication of his JJiHcoura 8Hr 
VlnegaliU, in the summer of 1755, he dedicated it, in 
a strain of IxHubastic eulogy, to the Republic of Geneva. 
The "Magnificent Council" responded with a polite 
but chilly f.cknowledgment ; and upon this he . 
abandoned the idea he had been entertaining of 
settling for good in his lx)yhood's home. Alxjut the 
.same time, Voltaire took up his residence near Geneva, 
and Rousseau at once foresaw what would Ix) the 
result — the witty Frenchman would soon introduce 
into the simple republic the tone, air, morals, which 
rendere<l Pari^ so loathsome.* When he was offered 

' Confessions, livre viii. It imisl ho rotnenibcrcd, however, that at 
the time Kou.sseati was writing to Voltaire with marked friendliness and 
admiration. 
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tho city librariaiiHhip at a sahiiy of 1200 francs, ho 
declined. 

None the Ichs, though Geneva Imil hwt it« attractions 
for him, ho had nuido np his nn'nd to fly fmin IVris, 
Iho life and atmosphore of which were fast lxH;«»niin<; 
unbeamble. Durin<i^ all the years ho had passeil in the 
<;rcrtt city, he had never cojisod to pine for tho solitude 
aiul peace of the country. His lieallh had a*(ain broken 
down ; his literary successes had caiised fierce jealousies ; 
men who flattered hiin to his face, defamed him behind 
his back ; even CIrinnn and Diderot, he believed, were 
no lon^i^er true to him, despite their expressions of 
friendsln'p. Already the black shadow of miHtrust, 
which was to cast so terribh) a ^l(X)in over \\\w after 
year«, was lM'«;innin;j; to darken his mind. 'JV) escape 
from tho nietroi)olis became his fixed purposij. Morally 
and physically he craved the chan*(e. 

The opportunity he souc^ht came to him while ho 
was still liesitatin^ alx)ut the possibility of returning 
to (leneva. One day he was walkinj^ with JIadamo 
d'Epinay, with whom he had Ion;; Ijoen on intimate 
terms, on her estate on the lK)rders of the forest of 
Jlontntorency, when they came uimn a pre! ty little fruit- 
jijarden, and a dilapidated lodge, called the Hermitage. 
Ho wtui enraptured with tho solitary and charming 
spot. " Ah, madam," he exclaimed, " what a delicious 
place. This is tho very refuge for nic !" On making 
a second visit with her, some time afterwards, he found 
that she had had the old lodge pulled down, and a 
cottage exactly suited to his own household built in 
its place. " I^ly Ixuir," she said — this was her jocular 
nickname for him — " there is your lefugc. You your- 
self chose it. Friendship oflers it to you. 1 hope it 
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will baninh Iroiii your mind* the cruel iilea of going 
away from inc." And hIio added a pronuHO of linanciul 
help. 

DcHpito hiH couMiatit rliodoinontadeH concerning 
poverty and perHonal freedom, Houmhcmiu had more than 
once nhown I inmclf willing to accept aHHistance under 
conditiouH ntrongly Havouring of dependence ; and one 
could thereftrc hardly have l)cen prepared for the 
exploHion whidi followeil thlH kindly intended proiKwal, 
lie wrote to Madame d'Kpinay that it had "frozen 
JiiH Houl " and that mIio little underHtcMnl her own intiT- 
ents in Heeking to make a valet of him; though lio 
concluded by expressing his read inesH to listen to her 
if she would only reniemlx*r that neither he nor his 
feelings were for sale. 15ut for the lady's tact and 
patience a quarri;! would almost certainly have eiisued. 
As it was, however, Rousseau ultimately consented to 
avail himself, of her oder upon his own conditions. 
He established himself in his new home early in April, 
175G, rejoicing to exchange the mad rush and excite- 
ment of the city for the quiet woods and iields ; while 
his acquaiut4inces in Paris did not fail to make merry 
over his (»xtiaonlinary tastes, an<l to prophesy that 
he would veiy soon be glad enough to get back to 
civilisation.* 

* III tho above paragraphs I liaro Hiipplcmonted R(iU88cau*M own 
account of tlio n ;gotiation!i for tho Hermitage by that contained in 
Madamo d'fii»inay*8 Mimoins* The two narrutivcji di. ligreo in varioiw 
jtarticularR, but i, would \w iiiiposaiblo to discuss tlieir difTorcnceH in 
tho Bpace hero at i»ur diHposal. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Hermitage and Mont-Louis (1756-1762) 

When RouRsonn nettled nt the Hermitage, at tlio ago 
of forty-four, it was witli the feeling that ho wivm now 
about to enter upon a way of life in which lie would 
find the peace and happincHs he had long sought in 
vain, llis financial outlook was indeed far from satis- 
factory. Ho had no income beyond what ho was 
liimself able to earn; and though his past successes 
might easily have led him to turn to literature for 
support, he recoiled with horror from the thought of 
Ijccoming a professional penman, Ix'lieving, perhaps 
rightly, that the necessity of producing for money 
would prove absolutely fatal to his genius. But a 
couple of thousand francs which remained to him from 
the Dcvin dxi Village and other writings, sufficed for 
immediate needs, and his business of copying music, 
if neither brilliant nor particularly lucrative, could 
at least be depended upon as a certainty; while for 
the rest, as his household consisted of three persons 
only, whose tastes were very simple, his general ex- 
penses could not in the nature of things be large. 
Concerning practical matters, therefore, his mind was 
quite at ease. 

For some days he abandoned himself entirely to the 
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delirious joy of finding himself once more in the 
country. His first thought was, not that of setting 
his cottage in onlerj but of planning his promenades j 
and there was not a path, not a hedge, not a nook or 
corner, about his dwelling which he did not at onco 
explore. The more he saw of his surix>undings, the 
more delighted he was with them ; and though his 
retreat was only a few miles from Paris, it was so 
peocefid and rustic that he felt himself transpoitel in 
fancy to the ends of the world. As the weeks passed 
oil, his heart expandi'd, his whole nature showtnl tho 
benolit of thu change. When any friend wmte to him 
of what wa.s • happening in tlie metropolis, he merely 
thanked Heaven the more warmly that he was no 
longer condemned to live in that centre of discord and 
crime. Little by little, his bitterness of spirit left 
him. No hunger mingling with men, lie ceased to 
despise them ; no Ion "[or in constant touch with evil, 
he lost his lilt red of it. He overcame his "bilious 
humour" — his sasva indifjnatio, and grew calm, com- 
plaisant, timid— ^the Joan Jac(iues of other days.* 

Yet even here trouble dogged his steps. Increasing 
misunderstanding between himself and Madame lo 
Vasseur — the third inmate of his home — was a peren- 
nial cause of nervous irritation. From Thdrese herself 
he now learned things alx)ut her mother, her mean- 
ness, rapacity, and deceit, of which previously he had 
had no suspicion; he discovered, too, to his immense 
astonishment and disgust, that Diderot and Grimm 
had for some time past been using their influence 
against him with lx)th the women of his household. 
He might pardon Madame le Vasseur's greed ; he could 
' Confessions^ livre ix. 
5 
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not forgive her dissiiTiuIation ; and considering that he 
himself liad rascueil lior from iK)Vorty, and given her 
shelter and bread, he justly regarded her Ijehaviour as 
ingratitude of the basest kind! In defiance of his 
specific directions that no .one should be admitted to 
the Hermitage, various menibei's of the sliameless family 
swarmed in upon liis solitude, the moment his back 
WOH turned ; and all the time, JIadunie le Vasseur was 
doing her best to alienate her danglvter from him, and 
running up debts in Thif'rose's name, which Rousseau 
of coui*se had to dischaige. Nor was this all. Now that 
the retirement of the country had thrown himself and 
Theresc more continually upon one another's society^ 
now that absence of outer influences shut them in, day 
by day and week by week, wholly to themselves, ho 
began in his solitiuh' d deux to be aware of the 
distance which separated them, and to regret that he 
had not, in the (earlier years of their luiiHon^ per- 
severed in the task, however hopeless it had seemed, 
of cultivating her mind. They could not everhistingly 
talk of domestic afiairs; but beyond these matters, 
and matters such as these, they had no ideas in 
common, since other subjects of conversation, which 
interested him, lay altogether beyond her reach. He 
was still certain of her heart, and that, in a way, 
was enough. But the drop of bitterness was in his 
cup of joy. 

Nevertheless, he was, on the whole, happy; and 
despite domestic infelicities — despite the importunity 
of Parisian acquaintances, who every now and then 
invaded his retreat — he renewed for a while the 
serenity of his youth at Les Charmettes. llis days 
were divided according to fixed rule — the mornings 
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being devoted to his muHic copying; tlie aftci'noons 
to long roinhlcH, during which — for hiH Imbit always 
was to coMipase out of dooi*8— -his literary work was 
done. Wtuulering at will, with pencil and notelx)ok 
always at hand, ho gave hiniHclf up to reverie, allow- 
ing his ideas to shape themselves in his mind, tinning 
his sentences over and over, and now and then pausing 
to jot down a thought or phrase. It was under these 
conditions alone that real comj)osition was possible to 
him ; and when adverse weather coniined him to the 
house, ho .made no attempt to pursue his train of 
reflection, but spent his time over the compilation of a 
Dicticninaire dc MusiquCf whieh he kept on the stocks 
as a mechanical task for rainy days. 

When liousseau settled at the Hermitage, he had 
various works already in mind — a study of political 
institutions, based upon personal observations njade in 
Venice ; a treatise on the rehitions of environment to 
conduct, which was to have Ix'en entitled La morale 
wnsitivVt oa Ic maienaliHinc dii sayc, and the notes for 
which were lost (or, as he says, stolen *) on his flight 
from Montmoreney ; and a K)ng-meditated system of 
education. These gave him plenty to think about 
during his rambles; but in the end the last-named 
was the only one which saw the light in the form 
contemplated. In addition to these, he undertook, at 
the suggestion of the Abbe de Mably and Madame 
Dupin, to make and edit a series of extracts from the 
writings of the Abb<5 de Saint- Pierre.* On examining 

' Confessions^ livre xii, 

' Charles Irt^nee Castel, AblxS de Saint-Pierre, who died in Paris in 
1743, was a volumiuous writer on social and (wUtical questions, and 
though many of his ideas were regarded as visionary, he deserves a 
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his umterial, he found that, though the AbW s writings 
were marked by high ideals and true enthusiasm for 
humanity, his philosophy Wiis fatally marred by the 
underlying sophism that people " are governed by their 
lights rather than by their passions." For this reason, 
among othei's, he linally abandoned his laborious and 
thankless t^Uik. All that remains of it will be found 
in the extracts from the Projet de j^tix j)crpc(aclle and 
the PolysynoiUct with Uousseau's editorial jiKjements 
upon them. 

It was during the early days of his residence at the 
llcrmitage that Rousseau first came into collision with 
Voltaire. The occasion was the great Lisbon earth- 
cjUttke of 1755. The news of that appalling disaster 
liad swept like wildfire over Europe, and men every- 
Avhere had lK»en struck dun»b with liorroi* and alarm — 
the frivolous checked for the moment in their fol-Iy — 
the thoughtful and religious shaken to tlui very founda- 
tions of their faith. The catastrophe was indeed one 
to play havoc with the easy-going optimism which had 
marked so much of early eight(^enth-century philasophy, 
and which had f ^und its most popular expression in the 
brilliant couplets of the Etisay on Man, A great and 
fair city, with a population of perhaps 170,000 souls, 
had in six minutes Ijcen reduced to a heap of ruins; 
15,000 people had perished outright ; as many more 
liad Ix'cn faUilly injured ; and, to add tln^ last touch of 
tragic efleet to the occurrence, the calamity had taken 
place in the early morning of the 1st November — All 
Saints Day — when the thirty churches which had been 

place, aa Rouflsoau roali.seil, among tlit; proj^ressivc thinkers of liis time, 
liousscau had met him at Madame Dupin's, and held his memory in 
great esteem. 
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(Icstroycd, were filled with worshippci-s, praising GckI 
for Ills Fatherly kin(]nc8.s or invokin<( 11 in blessing and 
care. It is no wonder that the tidings of sucli a disaster 
should have gone " horribly crashing through tho 
thoughts of nil mortals,"^ and that even dogmatists, 
ever ready with paper-explanations of the mysterious 
performances of Providence, should hav(i been staggered 
by the shock. In a well-known i)assuge in his Auto- 
hioyraphy, Goethe has recorded the impression which 
the news made upon him, then a child of six : — " God, 
the Creator and Preserver of Heaven and Earth, whom 
tho first article oC our creed declared to be so wise and 
benignant, had not displayed paternal solicitude in thus 
consigning just and unjust alike to the same destruction. 
In vain my young inind strove to resist this conclusion. 
It was impossible — tlu^ more so, as the wise and re- 
ligious tliemselves could not agree upon the view to be 
taken of the event." And at the same time that the 
most famous German of the generation to come was 
thus, on the very threshold of his life, brought suddenly 
face to face with the eternal riddle of the cosmic pro- 
cess, the most famous Frenclnnau of the century, ah'cady 
well advanced in years, was pouring out words of burn- 
ing (juestion and reproof — words in which for once 
there is no note of flippancy or cynicism, but which 
literally quiver with emotion almost too strong for 
adequate expression " Direz-vous,** crie<l Voltaire, to 
those who still were bold enough to indulge in plati- 
tudes about the hand of God in human affairs — 

" Direz-vous, en voyant cet anias de victimes — 
Diou B'ent venge, Knir mort est le prix de leurs crimes? 
Quel crime, quelle fnutc, out commin ces cnfans 



* Carlylo, Frederick Iht Orcaf, bk, xvi. chap. xv. 
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Siir le 8eiii matemcl t^cran^rt ct SAiiglants? - 
Lidbouiie qui n\*Ht ])lus, eilt-ello ))lu8 do vices 
CJuo Lomlre.i, que Paris, jilongoH tlaiw le.* del ices? 
Lisboniio est abimeu ; el Ton dansc t\ Paris 1 '' 

Say what wo may of his theoloo;y, we must all think 
tlie more kindly of Voltaire for hi.s splendid and 
paasionate outburst — perhaps the njost fjenuinely 
human thinly to bo found in all his voluminous writ- 
incrs. A copy of this poem reached Rousseau in due 
course — sent, he ima<(ined, by tho author liimself, 
though the, supposition was incorrect ; and the hermit 
of Montmorency sat down and addressed a letter of 
reply to the brilliant, wealthy, successful man of tho 
world, reproving him for his lack of faith in the Divine 
government of the univeixe. It angered him to see a 
man overwhelmed with prosperity and glory declaiming 
against the evils of a life which was, at all events, 
bright enough for him, and doing his best to fill tho 
minds of his less fortunate fellow-creatures with unrest 
and despair. Thus inspired, his Lcttre sur la Provi- 
dence, afterwards printed without his permission, was 
a vigorous and eloqueiit argument — in large measure 
in the way of an amplilication or restatement of tho 
familiar commonphvces of tho Ktmat/ on Man — in 
favour of an optimistic interpretation of evil. Voltaire 
himself had been an adherent of Pope's philosophy, but 
it satisfied him no longer : — "If Pope had been in 
Lisbon," ho asked, "would he have dared to say * All 
is w«ell * ?" It was Rousseau's aim to show that Popo 
was right in his view of life, and Voltaire wrong in 
discarding that view. God is perfect, he insists, and 
this world is therefore perfect becau.se it must l>e so ; 
with that po.sition all philosophising must begin and 
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end. If we cannot regard such reasoning as effective, 
it is only fair to Hc>u88eau to Hay that lie did as well as 
(iny one could bo expected to do with the task he had 
taken in hand. His really important contribution to 
the discussion was in the form of a cg^rollary from the 
first principles of his social theory. Wo blame God 
and Nature for the destruction of Lisbon. Should we 
not rather blame ourselves ? Nature did not build 
those 20,000 houses, six or seven storeys high. They 
were man's doing. If men had been contented to re- 
main scattered about the country, in lightly constructed 
habitations, as in savage times, the evil complained of 
would have . been inconsiderable — perhaps there would 
have been no evil at all. Clearly we cannot expect 
Nature to pay attention to our absurd inventions, or to 
stop sending cartlujU. .kcs when we have chosen to herd 
ourselves together in cities. And having thus presented 
tlie Lisbon disaster as an illustration, on a gigantic 
scale, of the whole biul business of civilisation, ho 
closed his epistle upon the personal note, by drawing 
a striking contrast between himself, "obscure, poor, 
suffering frcji . a malady beyond remedy," yet finding 
" all well," and Voltaire, crowned with worldly success, 
and railing against life and Providence while enjoying 
their richest siitisfactions. 

Voltaire briefly acknowledge<l this letter from his 
" dear philosopher," in a tone of friendly badinage, but, 
on the ground that ho had a niece ill in his house, and 
was in poor health himself, he claimed the privilege 
of postponing a reply. The reply came later, not 
addressed to Rousseau, nor aimed directly at his 
argument, but still a reply. It was that masterpiece 
of pungent wit and satire, Candide, "Of this," 
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says Boussoau, "I cannot speak, because I have 
never read it"^ 

A far more important work than any he had as yet 
produced was now to en*;a^e Rousseau's attention ; and 
as the genetic history of tliis is closely bound up with 
certain extraordinary emotional experiences of his own 
111 the days immediately preceding his correspondence 
with Voltaire, we have for the moment to turn biick a 
little in our narrative. 

From the domestic anxieties and distractions whicli, 
. as we have seen, attended his early life at the Hermitage, 
lie sought a perilous relief in the world of the imagina- 
tion, to the potent spell of which he yielded with a kind 
of delirious joy. In one of the most striking passages 
of self-revelation to be found even in the Confessions, 
he has descrilx'd for us the visionary extravagances to 
which he was wont to abandon himself, ilay after day, 
as in the soft June weather he wandered alone about 
the woods, and listened to the music of the nightingale 
and the murmur of the brooks. He peopled his solitude 
wit^i the entrancing form.s of all the beautiful women 
he had ever known, from the maidens whose fair faces 
he still vividly recalled from the now far-ofl' days of 
youth, to the courtesan who had played her part in his 
residence at Venice. Thus he surrounded himself M'ith 
a seraglio of houris, who set his blood burning and his 
brain reeling in fierce intoxication; and so powerful 
was the hold that these chimerical creatures had upon 

* Confessions, livro ix. In considering Candide as one sign of a general 
reaction against the superficial optimism of the first Iiulf of the eighteenth 
century, it is interesting to note the coincidence that in the same year 
there apiieared, in England, another remarkable didactic story having 
fundamentally the same significance, thougli the woik of a man who 
abhorred Voltaire and all lie stood for — the Jlassaias of Dr. Johnson. 
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him, tl)at ho recoiled with absolute horror fi*oin the 
real world of flesh and blood. Wc cannot regai-d this 
prolonged imaginative ecst^isy as anything short of an 
attack of erotomania, and we may perhaps even see in 
it the first distinct indication of the serious mental 
(listurbunces by which we must explain many things 
in his later life which otherwise would remain inex- 
plicable. The delirium at length ended, as might have 
been foreseen, in complete physical collapse, which for 
a time cured him of his "fantastic amours," and tho 
composition of his letter to Voltaire further helped to 
turn the cuiTcnt of his thoughts into a healthier 
channel. But when, after a period of confinement to 
the hoiise, he again began his lonely promenades, his 
imagination once more assunied the mastery. He now 
found pleasure in picturing to himself love and friend- 
ship in the persons of two Ixiautiful and emotional 
girls, to one of whom he gave a lover, whom the other 
held in tender affection, yet without misunderstanding 
or jealousy arising in consecjuence of such relationship. 
Little by little he identified himself with this lover, 
whom none the less he endowed with the youth no 
longer his, and virtues he had never possessed; he 
placed them in the landscape still dearest to him, 
V^»vai, the birthplace of " mamma " ; and as his 
dramatic fancies took greater and greater coherence, 
he began to put on paper, at first with no definite 
plan, sciittered lettei*s between friend and friend, and 
lover and mistress, in which was sketched the 
passionate story of their lives. This was the germ 
of Juliet or La Nouvelle HSloise, as it is more 
commonly called. When the winter weather kept 
him indoors, he found himself, despite all eHbrts to 
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bftnish them, still haunted by the chanuiug figures 
he htul evoked; and, givnig hiniHclf up finally to their 
spell, he began to shape out of his day-dreauis a sort 
of ronmnce. lie was indeed ashamed of his weakness ; 
with the sevei'e principles he had so loudly pixjclaimed 
to the world, and the austere morality ho had set 
himself to teach, there was something at once absurd 
and humiliating to him in the idea that he wius about 
to contribute to a class of literatiire which he had so 
unqualifiedly condenmed. But the romance continued 
to grow, notwithstanding all his scruples, which were 
presently set at rest by the conception of a high 
philosophic pari)ose in his work. During that winter 
he wrot<^ and transcril)ed in fair copy the first two 
pjirts of Julie, using only the most expensive paper 
for the purpase, since nothing was too good for the 
beautiful girls of whom, like a second Pygmalion, ho 
had become enamoured. And every evening, seated 
by the fire, he read from his maiuiscript to the two 
inmates of his home and companions of liis life — poor, 
stupid Therese, and her sordid and selfish mother. 
What a picture the scene calls up! TlM5rt\se only 
wept ; Madame le Viisscut contented herself with repeat- 
ing at every pause — " Jlonsieur, cela est bien beau ! " 

Return of spring brought a recurrence of his erotic 
transports, and with them a fresh romance of his own, 
which was destined to blend with that which was 
unfolding itself on paixn*. Some years before, as we 
have noted, he had made the acquaintance of the 
cousin and sister-in-law of Madame d'^pinay, then 
Mdlle. de Bellegarde,^ who was now, with disastrous 

^ The relation was a double one, since Mdllc. I^a Live do nellogardc 
was cousin of Madame d'l^piiuiy and sister of that lady -s husband. 
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consequences, to come back into his life. Slie had in 
the nicantiine niarrieil the Cointo d*Hou<letot, a mean 
and worthless man, who, liavin^ a passion for another 
woman himself, neglected liis wife, and cared little 
a1x)ut the liamm which she presently formed with 
M. do Saint-Lambert.^ That spring, her husband and 
her lover being both away, she had taken up her 
abode at Eaubonno, in the Montmorency valley, and, 
at the re(|uest of Saint-Lambert himself, she visited 
Kousseau at the Hermitage. She ciimc on horsebiick, 
and in man's attire ; and much as he generally disliked 
such masciuenviles, ho was at once taken with her 
romantic charm. "Drunk" he had been "with an 
objectless love;*' he now found an object for it. Ho 
saw his own Julie in her, and endowing her with all 
the perfections of his creation, ho made her instantly 
the idol of his heart. 

She was not beautiful — as Kousseau admits; her 
features were poor, and her face pitted with the small- 
pox. But her gaiety, gentleness, fi-ankness, and wit, 
made her a universal favourite. She had many 
accomplishments, and 'her character was "angelic." * 
Rousseau was not blind to the absurdity of nourishing 

* Long afterwanls, d'lloudetot wittily suiil— "My wife and I had 
the vocation of Adelity— only thoro was a niisundenitandiug." Saint- 
r^nibort later won great fame by his iK)om Lcs Saisona (in imitation of 
Thomson). Of this work Voltaire declared that it was the only pro- 
duction of the century which would pass do^vn to posterity — a pro- 
nouncement which well illustrates George Kliot's remark, that of all 
forms of mistake, prophecy is the most gratuitous. 

' As one of her friends (Madame d'Allanl, in her AMcdatcs po%ir 
servir de suite aux Mivwiics tie Madame d'Jipinay) aftcrwai*ds said : 
'* It will be a consolation to plain women to learn that Madame 
d'lloudetot, who was exceedingly plain, owed it to her wit, and particu- 
larly her charming character, that she was so well and faithfully loveii." 
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at his age, and agtiinst all his declared sentiments and 
principles, an ardent passion for a woman who was not 
only already married (that was a minor matter), but 
whose heart was preoccupied by another love ; and for 
a time he entertained the characteristic idea that, if ho 
could not become her lover, lie would be her mentor 
and moral g\iide. But it was useless to argue and 
struggle, since every time he turned his mind to Julie, 
lie found that the woman of his radiant visions had 
merged uito the woman with whom he now held 
converse in the flesh. He tried to think of Julie, and 
lie thought of Madame d'Houdetot. 

llousseau's account of this last of the gi'cat passions 
by which he was shaken, is amazing in the story itself, 
amazing in its minute dissection of impulse and feeling, 
amazing in the sophisticating rhetoric with which every 
incident is overlaid. To what extent he was able to 
twist motives to suit his purposes, is shown by the 
fact that he covered his conduct with the contention 
that, as there wavs no chance of his winning Madame 
d'Houdetot away from her paramoin*, he could frankly 
declare his own love to her, inasmuch as by so doing, 
while he would never move her, he would greatly 
relieve his own heart. The way thus cleared, he felt 
free to indulge his madness without hesitation or mis- 
giving. Now, for once, he proclaims, ho knew love in 
all its energy and all its fury — ^such love as he had 
never experienced, even for " mamma " or Thc^rese ! lie 
oven hints that the strange agitations, tremblings, con- 
vulsive starts, and sudden failings of the heart, to 
which he was subject at this time, were but outward 
and physical signs of a tremendous moral upheaval. 
And yet he asks us to believe that ho loved this woman 
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too much even to wisli to possess her. On Madame 
d'Houdetot's side it is not easy to understand how 
this extraordinary suit was regarded. Even if she 
M'as originally moved with compassion for a man she 
appeal's to have thought crazy ,^ she must have found 
a certain perilous pleasure in liis society, for it is quito 
clear that she foolishly encouraged him in behaviour 
which was discreditable to both. None the less, 
through all the long months of their sentimental 
intercourse, and notwithstanding their delicious pro- 
menades and the intimate tetC'd'tetes, during which 
their tears and sighs mingled in silent rapture, she seems 
— according to her own notions of fidelity — to have 
remained faithful to her aljHC'ut lover. She accepted 
the fantastic oflerings of her new devotee, but the 
image of Saint-1-.iimbert never fa<lcd from her memory. 
The two made no secret of their intimacy, which 
was soon the common talk of their friends and 
acquaintances; and this publicity in time brought 
Madame d'Houdetot to her senses. On her return 
from a visit to Paris she told Rousseau that Saint- 
Limbert had learned of what had Ijeen going on 
U^tween them, and that she herself had made a clean 
breast to him of the whole matter. With rare 
sagacity, Saint-Lambert took tlie course of treating 
the aHair as of no importance — a method well 
calculated to wound a sensitive rival's amour proprc. 
lie behaved to Rouswau "coldly," but still "in a 
friendly way," and ho brought Madame d'Houdetot 
to dine with him at the Hermitage, on which occasion 
the lovers greatly irritated their host by the open 

* Letter of Qrimiu to Madame d*£pinay, in Mimoin$ dt Madame 
d^Jipiiiay, ii. 305. 
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PREFACE 



In this brief study of the personality, work, and in- 
fluence of one of the most remarkable and enigmatical 
men of the eighteenth century, I have undertaken to 
write a small book on a vast and very difficult sub-, 
ject. It would be wide of tlie mark to apologise for 
my temerity, and the chapt^s wliich follow, with all 
their necessary omissions and limitations, must now be 
left to speak for tJiemselves. A word or two of ex- 
planation may none the less be allowed. 

Rousseau's writings cannot properly be judged 
apart from his life: the one is rcijuired to elucidate 
the other. I have thus been obliged to re-tell, though 
with the utmost possible succinctness, the strange and 
tragic story of his career. In the biographical part of 
my book I have everywhere availed myself, not only 
of all important contemporary sources of information 
(and the name of these is legion), but also of the 
results attained by modem continental specialists, who 
have made every detail of Rousseau's history the subject 
of exhaustive investigation. The need of this becomes 
apparent, when we lemember that the whole tendency 
of recent inquiry is to throw serious discredit upon 
Rousseau's voluminous autobiographical writings, which 
were long rated as liistorical documents far above 
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display of tlioir ailectlon ami liappiucHS. Nor did 
this quite complete the humiliation of Uuvt dreadful 
day, for wJien, after dinner, llousseau read to Saint- 
LambeH liis letter to Voltiiirc about the cartluiuako, 
Saiut - Lambert went to sleep and actually snored. 
After Jier lover's departure ayain, Kousseau found 
JIadanie d'lloudetot much changed towaixls him, and — 
thougli the statement seems almost incredible — he had 
the ttictlessness and the indecency to complain alxjut 
this to Saint-Tjambert himself. Saint-I^imbert replied, 
expressing " esteem and amity," and, inspired by this 
letter witli " sentiments of duty and a liorrorof perfidy," 
Itousseau decided to sue in the woman of his adoration 
hencefoith nothing more than a friend and the mistress 
of a friend. Tims ended his personal relations with 
Madame d'Houdetot — relations which (with his usual 
desperate confusion of feeling concerning all matters 
ot morality) he regarded to the end, "before Heaven," 
as having been characterised by *' rare and painful 
Sivcriiices made by both to duty, honour, love, and 
friendsliip." ^ 

One most unfortunate result of this episode was that 
it led to a i-upture between Rousseau and the friend to 
whose kindness he was indebted for his Montmorency 
retreat. Madame d'jfipinay was not unnaturally annoyed 
that her sister-in-law should have made herself the 
subject of common gossip, and, though not in love with 
Rousseau herself (liaving in Grimm a lover of her 
own), was probably piqued that he had abandoned her 
society for that of another wonmn. It is extremely 
difficult to disentangle the rights and wrongs of the 
quarrel which ensued. Rousseau, for his part, roundly 

* Cvn/vsjtionSf livre ix. 
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accuses licr of treachery ot the basest tloseription— of 
writing to Saint-Lambert an exaggerated account ot 
wliat was taking place; of stiinulating Tlw^rese's 
jealousy; of trying to steal Madame d'Houdet«.t's 
letters to him. According to Madame d'fipinay, on 
the other hand, it was Th^Tese herself who wrote the 
anonymous letter bringing the afiair to Saint-Lamlxjrt's 
attention. A sharp interchange of letters followed. 
^J'hen llousseau's anger passed away, and lie went to 
Miulame d'Epinay, who — if we are to accept his version 
—fell on his neck and burst into tears. Her own 
ac<!Ount is nmch. less dramatic ; but the main thing is 
that a temporary reconciliation was effected between 
them.* 

But this is only a small part of the pitiful story of 
llousseau's quarrels. Serious misunderstandings were 
now arising between himself and two men whom, in 
the early days of his Paris life, he had reckoned as his 
closest friends, though a certain amoinit of strain liivd 
already come into his relationships with them — Diderot 
and Grimm. 

When llous.seau went to the Hermitage, Diderot had 
remonstrated with him about the matter, as other 

* Madame d'l^pinay's letters to Rousseau arc given in her Mimoire$ 
in a form considerably ditfcrcnt from that in which they apjicar in the 
Con/esifions ; hut it is now known that his transcripts are (save in a few 
verbal details) correct, and hers falsified (see Streckeisen-Moultou, 
op, eit., ii. 450 ; and Ritter, " Kouvclles rechcrches sur lea Onfessions," 
etc., in Zcitsdiri/t furncuframOsischcn Sprwhc^ ii. 326«327). This fact 
may lead us to give a preference we should otherwise hardly have 
extended to Rousseau's general narrative of the whole of this compli- 
cated business. It must not, however, be forgotten that he wrote a 
dozen years or so after the event, and that hero, as elsewhere, ho ia 
under suspicion of sacrificing tnith to literary etlect. In neither 
record can wo ho|»o to find absolute accuracy. 
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friends Iiod done, and thou<fh he had not resented tins 
at the time, lie became greatly annoyed when he found 
that he was not allowed to reinain in peaceful enjoy- 
ment of his solitude. It soenied to him, naturally 
enough, that he had every right to live his life in his 
own way, and he regarded the efforts of those who, 
like Diderot, kept on tormenting him to. return to 
Paris, as the unwarrantable interference of outsiders 
in his private aflairs. In the mood of irritation thus 
engendered, he was ready to detect in a chance 
sentence in an essay appended to Le Flh Natiircl^ — 
" II n y a que le mediant cjui soit seul " — a covert 
allusion to himself. This angered him ; and when, on 
the top of it, Diderot wrote strongly urging him not to 
winter in the country, out of consideration for Madame 
le Vas.seur*s health, he was ready to explode. He could 
never afterwards understand why he had been guilty 
of the folly of treating Diderot seriously, instead of 
laughing at him, as he deserved; but it is a long 
while before the humour of some things dawns upon 
us; and instead of laughing, Kousseau was furious. 
Some violent correspondence followed, and then the 
storm seemed to subside. But by this time his solitary 
life, his erotic visions, his lierce passion for Madame 
d'Houdetot, and the reaction which ensued, had had 
their eOeet upon him, and Rousseau's whole nature 
was unhinged. He grew morbidly suspicious, even of 
those who had been his friends; lie began to regard 
himself as an object of general antipathy ; he fancied 
that the j>hilo8ophcs of Paris, to wKose habits and 

* This essay — De la jio^sie dnimatiquc — is a most valuable document 
in the history of the oightuonth-coatury ilicutro, luirticularly in conueo' 
tiou with the evolution of the so-called Bourgeois Tragedy. 
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principles his own lifo was a standing reproach, were 
banded together to bring him to ruin. It became a 
settled conviction with Iiiui that a vast conspiracy 
wtvs taking shape against him among the litenUi of 
the metropolis, headed by the powerful group which 
he called the coterie hollHichienne, And thus the fire 
smouldered and smouldered, in readiness presently to 
burst into flame. 

Fresh trouble arose through Rousseau's relations with 
Orimm. This man, a German, lia<l come young to Paris, 
as tutor in the family of the Comte de Schoml^erg, a 
position which ho soon afterwards exchanged for the 
scarcely more lucrative one of reader to the Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha. Then lie had met Ilou.sscau, and their 
common love of iriusic had led to an intimacy which 
was strengthened when they found themselves fighting 
side by side, in the quercUe dea huffons, in the cause of 
the Italian school. It was largely through lloussoau's 
influence that Grimm obtained an entrance ii.to the 
literary society of l*aris ; after which his worldly 
progress was rapid and contiimous. This first kind- 
ness, according to the CovfcsHions, he repaid with 
arrogance and perfidy — even to the extent, as Kousseau 
believed, of attempting to rob him of his means of 
livelihood in copying nmsic. There was, in fact, no 
real bond of union between the two men; and 
temperamental antipathy soon bred friction, which was 
increased by many trifling disagieements. Grimm's 
dandyism annoyed liousseau; llousseau seemed to 
Grinmi little better than a fool. Already, when ho 
went to Montmorency, Rousseau felt that Grimm was 
growing cold towards him; and though he did not 
then know that Grimm and Diderot together were 
6 
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making the Lo VaHHeiirs a yearly allowance of 400 
livroH, ho HUHjMicted ilieni (and with aniplo reaHon) of 
unilorhand nieddlin;^ with hin ronccniH, and fnlly 
lH»li(»vcd that they were huHily Hpreading newH of IiIh 
conduet with regard to his ehildn^n, and using Atadanio 
le VaKsenr ivh a Hi)y ni)on hiH actionH. 

Among other Hoeial ndvantagi'H (hinnn owed to 
lloUHseau wan an intnxluction to Madame d'Kpinay. 
It happened that hIio was then fn^tting under the 
infidelity of her former amant, M; d«; Krancueil, into 
whose i)lac(i Orinnu consolingly N(ej)pi'd. His instinctive 
dislike of llousseau caused him from the outset to 
object to his intimacy with Madame d'ftpinay, and it 
was against his strongly worded advice that she 
installed her "dear bear" in the llermilage. So with 
the passing years nuitterii went from bad to M'orse. 
An attempt to bring alxjut a reconciliation cikKkI in a 
flurry of fine speeches, and the innnediate recrudescence 
of the old difliculties in an exacerbated form. Diderot, 
with all his faults, was not a njan to Ix'ar malice, btit 
his feelings towards llousseau were ccjustantly em- 
bittered by the influence of (Jrimm. 'J'lien Madanm 
d*l^]pinay fell ill, and all of a sudden decided to go to 
Geneva for the advice of the famous physician, 
Tronchin.* There is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that she ever thought of Iiousseau*s accompanying 
her; on the contrary, it seems evident that she was 
g(;tting tired of a num whom she now epigrannnatically 
described as "a.moral dwarf iMOunted on stilts." But 

* ilouHNcaii liiiits tliat tlio cauwi of tliiH iiiyMteriouH jouriii-y wiw llio 
lady's desiro to gut awuy from Parin in orilor to conceal tlio resultH of 
her liaiaoH with Grimm. Thiii Iium been repeulod hy many writerM, Imt 
has been jirovcd an unfounded charge. See Veniiens anniea de Madavu 
iVJL'pinuy, by Perey and Mmij»ra8. 
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once inoro DMorot Haw fit to intervene. lie wrote 
KoiiHHcau a inaliulroit li*itor, in which ho t^ilcl liim that 
it waH hiH {ihiiti duty to i^n with IiIh l)oii<*rii(;tn*HH on 
Iior Ion;; jonriM'y. Thin was nioru than lionN8i*an c«>ul(l 
Htand ; a violent eoiTrs[H>h<l(*n(;() hniu^^ht thi; (|narr«*l to 
a heiul-; and tho unhappy man ptiHHiwI rapidly from tho 
an^nisli of disilhiNion to (ho frenxy of liiid'. A Htonny 
inU.Tview, which t«Mik phicc U'twccn liim and Diderot 
early in DcccndxT 17r>7, k*ft on tho latt«.ir*M a^j^itated 
mind tho fcclin;; tliat he waH hanntiMl hy a damned 
winl. " May I never twa that man a;^ain," lie wrot<; Ut 
Cjlrinnn; "he makes me Injlieve in dovil.s and hell." 

1iou.s.sca\i in t)io meantime informefl MadameMl'Kpinay 
that, in the circtnnstanceH, he could no lon;;er stay at the 
Ilennita«^e, adding, however, that Iuh friendH lulviHc^l 
him not to leave there till sprin;;. To tliiH hhniderin^ 
renmrk the huly curtly an.Hwered that it he felt lie 
on^lit to ^o,.Hlie wan astonished tliat he should allow 
other jieople to restrain liim. This unexjx'ctetl reply 
threw him into confusion — it was tantamount tfi a 
dismissal, and ho did not know whither to turn. J|ut 
fortune, as usual, came to his rewiie. The j»r(tcamtr- 
JiHcal of the Prince de Conti, hearing of his ti-ouhle, 
odered him a little cottage at Mont-I^ouis. The transfer 
was fpiickly made; and while he and Th/-rese to<jk 
posseasion of their new rpiartens, he packed Madame lo 
Vasseur oH'Uj I'aris, with the announcement that, thou^^li 
ho was willing; to make her an allowance, the time ha<l 
como when he cotdd no longer tolerate her under his roof. 

The few years spent at Mont-T/Miis were, from tho 
point of view of literary achievement, the most iiii- 
IMntant of Ilousse»>u's career. If is first pnxluction 
after settling there was the famotis Lellre d iVAlem- 
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hert 8ur son article Qtnive, dans la septUme volume 
de V Encyclopldie — more commonly known oa his 
Lcttve 8itr Ich Sjyectacles, D^Alembcrt had advocated 
the estnbHshmcnt of a tlieatro in the Puritanic city. 
Rousseau entered an elo<|uent protest against the pro- 
posal, basing his argument \\\H)n the contaminating 
influence of the arts in general, and vigomusly de- 
claiming in particular against the stage. Though a 
personal reference to Diderot, in the preface, was 
generally reprehended, this letter scored a great success, 
and gave rise to a heateil j)aper- war fare, in which, 
naturally enough, the literary world was on the whole 
against Rousseau, and the religiotis public just as 
naturally on his side. D'Alendjert himself treated 
Rousseau with marked courtesy ; but there were others 
who lost their temper. Among these was Voltaire, 
who was at that time busily engaged in an attempt 
to introtluce the theatre into Geneva, and who re- 
garded his own dranuitic work as his chief title- 
deed to fame. " lias Jean Jacipies become a father 
of the Church ? " he asked, greatly irritated to find . 
a writer whose power and influence he was bound, 
however reluctantly, to acknoM'ledge, nuiking common 
cause with the Jansenists against him,. in an enterprise 
on which he had set his heart. Nothing fmther came 
for the moment out of this fresh passage of arms be- 
tween the two men. Ihit when, a couple of yeai-s later, 
Rousseau addressed to him a frenzied letter full of 
sweeping accustvtions and openly expressed liatred, 
Voltaire's anger burst its bounds.* Henceforth he lost 

* The prime olycct of'this letter was to declare the writor*8 iimocuiiee 
offtiiy |Mirt in the surreptitious publication of his epistle to Voltaire U]»on 
the Lisbon earthquake. 
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no occasion of nianifoRtiug liiN antipathy towarclB and 
contempt for a man whom he deHcribccl an fool, arch- 
madman, fanatic, Hcoundrcl, mountelmnk, and by 
other nameR with wliich we will not here bcfonl our 
pa^^'H. 

In the winter foIlowin<( the isfiuo of the letter to 
d'Alemlxjrt, llousHcau finished La Nouvelle llcloise, 
which, published in 17C0, at once took the world by 
storm. Every onq in Paris vvm\ it, wept over it, talked 
about it; the iKwksellers found it impossible to meet 
the demand for copi«?s. " Women," Uousseau declares, 
" were so intoxicated with Ijolh the lK)ok and its 
author, that there were very few, even in th'e highest 
cii*cles, of wlrom I could not have made the conquest 
if I hud trietl ; " one great hwly, chancing to open it just 
be fore starting for a carnival ball, became so absorlied 
that she forgot all alKiut her engagement, and road 
till morning. With the imblieation of this ronmnce, 
Rousseau reached the zenith of his social and literary 
success; and before the great excitement Imd well 
subsided, he brought out two other works which were 
destined to make an even more profound and lasting 
impression on the thought of the time — the CovtfXit 
Social (an ollshoot from the now almndoned Institu- 
tion8 PoUiiquPH) and Umile. 

Kousseau strives hard to convince us that, thougli 
his former friends had turned against him, and hi.s 
condition of health gave him constant cause for alarm, 
he was all this time contented with his lot and happy 
in his new surroundings. The kindness of the Mart^chal 
<le Luxembourg and his wife, who had their sununer 
house near Mont- Louis, and of Malesherbes, to whom 
in 17G2 he addressed his first lengthy document of 
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self-defence/ did much to fill up the void left by the 
associates ho hod lost. But with the appearance of 
£viil€/m 1762, the period of comparative quiet came 
to a sudden and violent close. Those were days when 
the publication of works dealing with religious and 
political questions was attended with serious pci-sonal 
risk, and when a writer s only chance of escaping the 
Bastille or banishment lay either in denying (as Vol- 
taire, Diderot, and many others did) the autliorship of 
Ills own books, or in having his productions printed 
abroad. llousseau himself was fully alive to the 
j>ossible consequences of Em He, and friends to whom 
he read from the manuscript the Profession de foi du 
Vicaire Savoyard, which forms an important part of 
it, gave him ample warning of what was likely to 
come to pass. His own intention had therefore been 
to issue the work in Holland only ; but under pressure 
fix)m Madanie de Luxembourg and Malesherbes, he 
arranged for a French edition as well. The results 
were such as had been foreseen. The Parliament of 
Paris, then engaged in an attack upon the Jesuits, and 
glad enough to have an opi)ortunity of proclaiming 
its orthodoxy, at once pounced upon the book, ordered 
it to be burned, and decreed the arrest of its author. 
News was secretly brought him, in the middle of the 
night of the 8th-9th June, of his innnediate danger, 
while at the same time he was given to undei*stand 
that his friends had obtained a certain grace for him, 
and that, should he elect to lly, he would not be pursued. 

* Uoussoaii liod already Iho Confcasions in iniml, but as iU-hoaltli and 
I>rcocoui»ation with other matters pruvontcil him at tho tiiuo from 
dovotiug himself to what he know woiiKl !>c a h)iig and diilicult task, 
h« wrote his Qiiatre Lettrcs d Malesherbes] as a substitute for a fuU 
autobiograpliy iu case this sliould never be written. 
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Madame de Luxembourg, fearful lest her own interest 
in the work might lead to her being mixed up with 
the trouble, and therefore most anxious to get Iiiw 
out of the way, insisted upon his flight; ho realised 
her position, and consented to go. The next day he 
cscai>ed from Mont-Louis in a chaise provided by tlic 
Duke, leaving Th(5reso beliind him to look after his 
papers and settle his affairs. 
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CHAPTER y 

Persecutions and Wandekinos— Last Years and 
Death (1702-1778) 

On leaving Montmorjeiicy, Rousseau's first iinpulso was 
to make iHvecily for his native town, but lie soon 
realised the unwisiloni of taking this course until he 
had IcanuHl more than he knew at the moment of the 
general feelings of the Oenevese towards him. lie 
therefore decided that his imnudiate destination should 
Ihi Yverdun, in the Canton of Berne, where he had an 
old friend, M. lloguin, who had often pi'ofl'ered him 
hospitality. 

Turning his Iwick ui)on Paris, he did his Ixjst to 
l>anish all recollection of his enemies and their 
machinations ; nor, ho declares, would he have given 
a second thought to what had occurred, hut for the 
need of taking constant precaution for his safety on 
the way. The journey was tedious, but he In^guiled 
the time by composing, in the style of the Idylln of 
Oessner, which he greatly admired, a prose poem on 
the subject of the Levite of Ephraim, whose story in 
the Book of Judges he had been reading that very 
night when the news of his danger was brought. At 
length, the boundaries of IJerno were reached ; and 
then, with a characteristic outburst of feeling, he 
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doBcendcd from his chaise, knelt down and kissed the 
ground, and exclaimed in his transport — "Heaven, 
Thou protector of virtue ! I praise Thee ! I touch a 
land of lilxjrtyl" No wonder that his postillion 
thought him mad. Poor Rousseau! Once more ho 
dreamed of jKiaee and quietude, and once more )io was 
to l)e grievously disillusioned. 

At Yverdun his u iiid was soon set at rest concerning 
any project he might still have chorishod of pushing 
on to (jeneva ; for he now learned that, instigated hy 
the French ministry, and before a single copy of the 
lx>ok had reached the town, the Council had ordered 
/Jviile to Ih) hurned, and himself to Ixj arrested and 
impriwmed shotild he set frxit wiUiin the Kepuhlic. 
1'liis decree, following in nine days upon that pro- 
nmlgated by the Parliament of Paris, was, he says, 
**tlie signal for an outcry of malediction against mc 
all over Europe — an outcry of unparalleled fury, 
CiJizcttcH, journals, pamphlets, all sounded the most 
terrible tocsin. The French particularly . . . distin- 
guished themselves by the numlxT and violence of 
their attacks u|K)n me— I was a blasphemer, an atheist, 
a madman, a huiatic, a wild l>east, a wolf."^ Still ho 
c<»uhl have settled contentedly at Yverdun, heedless of 
the tempest which raged without, had he lx»en per- 
mitU'd to do so. ]5ut even under M. Hoguin's friendly 
roof he was allowed no rest. The authorities at IJerno 
followed the example sot by the Council at Geneva, 
and he was ordered to leave a country the very soil of 
which he had kissed, believing it to lie sanctified by 
the spirit of freedom. 

Hopeless of securing a resting-place where he had 
' Con/e8$umHf livre xii. 
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felt the most certain of findiii|^ one— in ropuhlicaii 
Switzorlaiul — the unhappy fugitive now tunieil in hm 
despair to the I'rineipality of NeufchAtel, then under 
tlie dominion of Fredei-iek the (Ireat. He had, indeed, 
never concealed his conkMupt for a man who '* thought 
liko. a philosopher, but acted like a kin;^," and he wiih 
well uwaix) that, on his part, the PruHsian autocrat 
returned Win avermon with interent. iJut ho ImmI faith 
in Frederick H tolerance and ma^jnanimity, and without 
he.siUition threw himself u|)on hiH protection. " Sire," 
ho wrote to him, •*! have npoken nnicli evil of you, and 
perhapK I nhall yet speak more. None the Ichh, driven 
fnnn France, fnnn (leneva, from the Canton of Ik'rne, 
I ccMue to seek an asylum in your slates. My mistake 
j)erhap8 luus In^en that 1 did not <lo this at lirst. Of 
this eulo«;y you arc worthy. 8irc, I have deserved no 
favour from you, and 1 ask for none. . Jhit I have 
thought it my duty to inform your majesty that I am 
in your power, and In^causc I wish to be. Your Majesty 
may diH[)ose of inc as you think lit." Considerin*^ all 
the ciix;u instances, it was certainly the her^ht of folly 
for liousseau to ai)proach the Kin^ in such a spirit of 
reckless bra«^^iuloccio ; but Carlyle is doubtless ri^ht 
in 8n^«(estin;r that Frederick was astute enouj^h to 
accept the letter as a piece of pun<(ent llattery thinly 
dis^^uised as a snarl. At any rate, he not only 
extended his grace to the "unlucky cynic," but even 
made him oflera of practical assistance — oll'ers which 
liousseau indeed promptly declineil, but which none 
the less greatly softened his feelings towards him. No 
intimate intercourse resulted between protector and 
l>roii^g6. But in Marshal Keith, the Governor of 
Neufchatel — an exiled Scottish Jacobite of many 
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eccoiiiricitieM, but of Hiiiipto iiiaiinoi*N and a wariii 
heart — tlio rocluHo ffHin<I a liriii aii<l gom^rouH friend, 
wlioHo unfailing kiiidneHH wan a ^reat eoiiHolutitm to 
Iiiin at the time, and lin<(ered in hiH memory like a lant 
ray of Hunnliine aiiiid the deeper Hhadown which pre- 
Hently eloned ab<jut hJH path. 

It wiiH in July 17()2 that llouasi»au took up liiH aixxJo 
at MAtiei-H, at the foot of Mont Jura, in the Val-do- 
Traveiv, and there ho remaine<I till SepUiuilxu' 1765—* 
a p(»ri(Kl of thrive years ami two months.* A niece of 
M. Ro;;uin n'lited him a comfortiihly furnished hoUHe. 
'rh(!»re8e joined In'm ; and for a time all went well. Ho 
ha.s himself told uh of the life he led in his new homo 
— of how he elimlMMl mountain.s and wandered in 
forests incjimstof herhsand ilowers ; chatted pleas^vntly 
with the simple country-folk, whose son^s he learned 
to sinj^; went on with the compilation of his Diction' 
ndirc de MuMiquc, be^un ten years Ijefore; and amused 
his leisure with nuvkin;^ laces, which he |(ave to the 
peasant-^irls on their nnirria<^e, on condition that they 
should nui-se their own children. If e was overwhelmed 
with letters full of threats, or exi)ostulations, or ipies- 
tions — often foolish enough — oneilucation anil reli;^ion ; 
and sometimes his old alarms weri; renewed by the 
intrtision of strangers whom he took for spies. But 
on the whole he felt Si.»cure from his enemies in tho 
territory of an enli<;htencd njonareh; peace again 
entered his turbulent heart; and ho was happy — 
thoU[^h not so happy but that real ailments and hyjx)- 
ehondritvcal fancies did not from time to time disturb his 
spirit, oven su<^gestin<j momentiiry thou^^hts of suicido. 

' IUh ruHideiico at M6tiorH Hm Imjoq irmIo tho HubjtMjt of specUl study 
by Fritz Ikrtlioud, iit liia Jlousscnu au Fal-dc- Travcrn, 
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Rousseau added little to the bulk of his literary 
work during this period, and if wo except the Projet 
de ConstitiUion pour lea Carsca, which he drew up at 
the request of Buttafuoco and Paoli/ what little ho 
did produce was of a polemical character. His first 
performance is worthy of special note. In August 
17G2, Christophe de Beaumont, Archbisliop of Paris, 
denounced Emile in a pastoral which he ordered to be 
read in all the churches of his diocese. This document 
— whicli wounded llousseau the more deeply because of 
the respect in which he had hitherto held its author — 
was something more than an oflicial mandate; it 
wt\s an elaborate argument against the principles and 
teachings of the work condemned ; and for this reason, 
and because the archbishop's position gave great weight 
to his utterances, llousseau singled it out from among 
the numerous attacks which had Ix'en made upon his 
book, for special reply. His Leftre a VArcheveqne de 
Paria may well startle by its outsi)oken self-laudation 
— " Did there exist in EuroiH)," he declares, " a single 
government with views really useful and sane, it 
would have rendered public honours to the author of 
Jimile, and erected statues to him." But though 
marrevl by the strain of egoism, it is a vigorous and 
eflective piece of writing, rising in places to an 
elo(pience which even to-day carries the reader com- 
pletely away. By virtue of its force of i^easoning and 
its sustained brilliancy of style, it easily takes rank as 
the masterpiece among his controversial works. 

' It wiU 1h} reiiK'nibered ihut Boswcll, liaviiig olitaiiictl a letter uf 
introduction from Keith, visited Rousseau at Motii^i-H, and that it wu.s 
on hia recomiucndation that he made his famouti tour in Corsica, whicti 
80 turned his head that ho ajipeured at the Stratford Jubilee with a 
placard round his hat, bcarin;^ the inscription of ''Corsica UoswoU." 
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In this letter Rousseau gave a general answer to his 
French aclvei^saries. Ho had hardly got it off his 
hands before he found hhnself involved in hostility 
nearer home. In his reply to Beaumont he had taken 
occasion to proclaim his adherence to the Protestant 
faith of his fathers, hoping thereby to move the Oenc- 
vans to withdraw tlieir decree against him. So far 
from being conciliated, however, the Council ordered 
the seizure of all copies of the letter printed in Geneva. 
At this Rousseau lost patience, and addressed an epistlo 
to the Council, solemnly renouncing his citizenship. 
This action threw Geneva into a tumult; three times 
liis partisans (and there were not a few of these) dc^ 
manded jtistiee for him from the Council ; three times 
the Council reiterated its decision ; two parties were 
formed in the city ; and, as it was generally realised 
that the dispute was really one of principle — of civil 
liberty against, despotism, and of popular rights against 
the Council — feeling rose to fever heat Rousseau 
himself undertook the task of pacification, btit with- 
out avail. Presently a clever pamphlet by the pro- 
cireuv'(jiniral, Tronchin (brother of the physician), 
and entitled LeitvcH dcrites de la Carnpatjne, appeared, 
setting forth the case for the Council. Yielding to the 
representations of friends, Rousseau replied to this with 
Let I res dcritea de la Montavjnc, in which he handles, 
without gloves, the question of miracles, denies the 
right of the State to punish him for his opinions, 
accuses the Council of despotism, and exhorts the 
citizens of Geneva to "rise against an insolent and 
tyrannous aristocracy." This brochure only stin'cd 
his opponents to fiercer hatred, and was condemned at 
Geneva, and burned at the Hague and Paris — suffering 
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at the laat-named place, by a strange irony of fate, along 
with the Dictionnaire Philoaophique ot Voltaire (April 
1765). The battle raged furiously for a time, but of 
all the pamphlets which appeared in quick succcBsiou 
on one and the other nide, one only, entitled Sentiments 
des CitoyenSf now calls for remark. This was a 
venomous attack upon Ilousaeau, atrocious even for an 
age given to rank abuse in controvei'sy, in which, 
under pretence of defending religion against a blas- 
phemer, the anonymous author indulged in the coarsest 
personalitiea Kousseau attributed this epistle to Jacob 
Vernes, a Oenevese pastor and former friend He was 
wrong. It was, in fact, the work of Voltaire, who, 
meanly allowing an innocent man to suffer the oppro- 
brium of the production, found infinite pleasure in 
standing aside and watching the course of the quarrel 
ho had caused between a deist and a believer. Yet 
Voltaire, not long before this, had offered Rousseau the 
shelter of his own home ! 

By this time Rousseau had, of course, the whole 
Protestant party against him, for the Lettres ^cHtea de 
la Moniavjne had openly flouted Calvinism and its 
exponents. In these circumstances, matters were only 
made worse by the fact that their author still persisted 
in attending the services of the Reformed Church, and, 
till prohibited from doing so by his pastor, in taking 
paH in the conununion. The antagonism of the 
orthodox Genevese now spread to the Val-de-Travei-s ; 
Rousseau was denounced from the pulpit ; his hetero- 
doxy and his domestic life were alike held up for 
reproach. The ignorant peasantry of the neigh lx)ur- 
hood were already prejudiced against him by the odd 
Armenian costume which he had adopted from hygienic 
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considerations, by his solitary Iffe, and his eccentric 
habits; and in an atmosphoro rendcreil miasmic by 
theological hatred, all sorts of terrible legends about 
him sprang into existence — he was a pi*ofessional 
poisoner; he was AntichriHt; he had taught tlmt 
women have no soula The ferment increased daily; 
he was hooted at in the streets; his house was attacked 
by night ; accoi*ding to his own statement, he wont in 
consUmt danger of liis life. Keith had by thiH time 
left NeufchAtel, and fi-om the local authorities he could 
look for but little protection. At length ho was seized 
with the madnesM of alarm ; he believed that a dia- 
bolical plot was being arranged to assassinate him; 
and in September 17C5 he secured his safety by flight^ 
Again uncertain as to his movements — urged by 
friends in Paris to seek refuge in England, invited by 
Frederick to Berlin, half -minded himself to go to 
Corsica — Rousseau decided to retire to the little island 
of Saint Pierre, in Lake Bienne, which he had already 
visited in his botanical rambles, and with the gentle 
beauty of which he had been enchanted. One difficulty 
stood in the way — the island was within the jurisdic- 

* Rousseau's extremely dramatic account of the circumstances leading 
up to and attending his departure from Muticrs, must bo discounted in 
many particulars. Undoubtedly he was annoyed and insulted ; but 
the mischievous children of the village seem to have been the worst 
od'enders in this respect. There is no ground for believing that there 
was ever any thought of murdering him, as he imagined. On the other 
liand, the behaviour of his neighbours may well have made life intoler* 
able, for in his morbid state of mind ho seized u^ton and magniiicd 
every hostile word and gesture. We can hardly accept the explanation 
that the whole night attack of the 6tli and 7th September, in which the 
affair culminated, was a mere ruse of Thert^se, who was tired of Metiers, 
and wanted to frighten Rousseau away. The investigations of Ber- 
thoud to some extent support the general narrative of the Can/essions, 
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tion of Bcmo. But, on application to the Bernese 
Senate, lie was encouraged to believe that he would 
not bo disturbed, and a few days found him, with 
Tluh*68e, comfortably domiciled with the receiver of 
the island. Once moix) his tempemment came to his 
relief, and his curious power of living wholly for the 
moment reasserted itself. He found the island a verit- 
able paradise for a man of his "peaceful tastes, and 
solitary, idle humour"; he enjoyed a full sense of free- 
dom and personal security; and so long. as he could 
botanise alone among the wootls, and drift about the 
lake dreaming the hours away in lazy reverie, he 
troubled himself but little about either past or future. 
Thase days at Saint Pierre he afterwards reckoned • 
among the very happiest of his existence.* But he 
had hardly settled down to a full realisation of his 
isolation and tranquillity, when he was again rudely 
awakened by a thunderbolt from the world outside. 
Only a few weeks had elapsed before, for reasons 
unknown, the Government of J^ernc suddenly ordered 
him to leave the territory within three days. He 
knew from the sto.rt that it would be useless to resist, 
but to gain time — for he had absolutely no plans — he 
wrote asking for a suspension of the decree till his 
arrangements could be made, following this request up 
with a pitiful petition to be allowed, at his own expense, 
to live as a prisoner in one of the State castles, without 
pen or paper, but with a few books to read, and the 
privilege of walking sometimes in the garden.* The 
only answer of the Hernese Senate was a repartition of 

' Ho lias left us a glowiufif accouut of IiIb life ou the iHlaiul, in liis 
Jth%'rics: rramciutde, v. 
* Letters to Groflenried, bailiflfof Nidau, 17th and 20th Oct. 17C5. 
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its order in even more Rtringent form ; and at the end 
of October, ill, wretched, and weary of wandering, 
Rousseau a^in found himfielf without home or country. 
"MaiH oil allor?" — that was once more the question. 
Winter was approachin*^ ; misfortunes following upon 
misfoHunes Ix^gan at last to break his spirit ; more than 
ever ho felt the need of rest for body and soul. 

Leaving Tlit^rese at Saint Pien^e, llousseau went 
straight to Dieime, tlien a free town, at the express 
invitation of one of the inliabitants ; and there he 
might have remained, but that liis mind was tortured 
by fresh suspicions of threatened danger. lie had now 
determined to pUice himself under Frederick's protec- 
tion at Berlin, but, prostrated by fatigue and nervous 
excitement, he gave up the journey at Strasbourg, 
wliere he was received with enthusiasm, and where the 
Levin dti ViUage was performed in his lionour. At firat 
lie had some thought of remaining in Stra><bourg for 
the winter. But the severe climate began to tell upon 
him, and, yielding at last to the pressure of friends, he 
accepted the invitation of David Hume, who was then in 
Paris, to accompany him to England ; llume generously 
(but most unwisely, as it turned out) himself undertak- 
ing the responsibility of his domestic arrangements. 

He reached Paris, en route for London, on the 11th 
' December, and was lodged by the Prince do Conti in 
the Hotel Saint Simon, which, being in the privileged 
enclosure of the Temple, gave him sanctuary against 
UttrcH de CiKchet, Great public excitement was Ciiused 
by his arrival ; from morning till night visitoi's of all 
ranks invaded his rooms, so that, as he complains, he 
had often to make his toilet in public ; crowds followed 
him when he went to the cafe, or, arrayed in his 
7 
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Armenian costume, walked in the Luxembourg Gardens. 
All this made it impossible for the authorities to wink 
at liis presence in Paris in ojxjn defiance of the decree 
which was still in force ao;ainst hini,and he was himself 
most anxious to get away.^ In company with Hume 
and a Gonevese friend, M. de Luze, ho left Paris on the 
4th January 17GG, and reached Ix)ndon on the 13tli of 
that month. He has himself told us that, on landing 
in England, he was so completely overcome by the feel-* 
ing that he had at length set foot upon the soil of free* 
dom, that he threw himself upon Hume's neck and, 
without uttering a word, covered liis face with tears 
and kisses * — a proceeding which may well liave taken 
that rat|ier placid philosopher not a little by surprise, 
llousseau s writings were alreiuly well known in Eng- 
land ; the newspapei-s were filled with personal gossip 
about him ; distinguished people were eager to make 
his acquaintance ; at the theatre, the king and queen 
w^ere more int<jrested in him than in Garrick himself.^ 
Thus, greatly to the annoyance of Dr. Johnson, who, 
sitting in his seat of judgment at the Mitre, meanwhile 
condemned him as a " n^scal who ought to be hunte<l 
out of society," he found himself the object of as much 
popular curiosity and enthusia.sm in London as he had 
l^cen in Paris. 

Poor Hume soon discovered that, in charging himself 
with the business of getting Rousseau settled, he had 
undertaken a difficult and delicate task. For two 
rionths, he says, he employed himself and his friends 

* Letter to De Luze, 2Cth December 1765... 
' Letter to llunic, 10th July 17GC. 

'Letters of Hume to his brother (2nd February 1766) and to Blair 
(11th February), in Burton's 7/««jf, ii. 309, 810. 
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** in looking out for some agreeable situation for him"; 
giving way to his caprices, indulging his humours, and 
sparing neitlier time nor trouble "to procure liim what ho 
desired."* Negotiations were first opened with a market 
gaixlenerat Fulham, whose accommodation Rousseau re- 
jected witli disgust ; after whicl», he was established for 
a short time at a farmhouse in Chiswick. Here he was 
joined by Th^rese, wlio wiis escorted from France — to 
quote Hume — "by a friend of mine, a young gentleman 
very good-humoui'ed, very agreeable, and very mad" — to 
wit, tiie egregious Boswell. But Chiswick did ndt long 
satisfy the restless and captious wanderer — it was too 
near London, and people went thither to sti^*e at him. 
Then there was some talk, which came to nothing, of 
Wales, of the Isle of Wight, of Surrey. Finally, he ac- 
cepted from a Mr. Davenport, a gentleman of wealth and 
culture, tlie offer of his house at Wootion, Staffordshire ; 
Mr. Davenport — out of consideration for his irritable 
sense of independence — agreeing to accept £30 a year 
for board for Therese and himself. " Desperately re- 
solved to rush into this solitude," ^ Rousseau reached 
Wootton about the middle of March, and soon after- 
wards wrote to his " cher patron " — as he now called 
Hume — that the place was in every respect delightful. 
Hume, however, had his misgivings. He foresaw that 
"witliout occupation, without company, and almast 
without amusement of any kind," the exile would be 
unhappy in that situation, "as he has indeed been 
always in all situations." * 

^ C<meiie and Oenuine Account of the IHspute between Hume and 
JRousscau (17C6), p. 12. 
* Humo to Blair, 25th Blarch 1760, in Burton's Ifame, ii. 313. 
' Jbid, 
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Rousseau's first letter to Hume from Wootton was of 
the most affectionate and grateful character ; " if I live 
in this agreeable refuge as happily as I hope," ho wi'ote, 
" one of the pleasures of my life will be to think that 
I owe it to you. . . . May you linJ in youi'self the 
reward of all that you have done for me!" Little, 
therefore, could one have foretold the explasion which 
was close at hand. The Paris philosophers had warned 
Hume that he would never get KouHseau as far as Calais 
without quaiTellint( with him, and the outbui*st, though 
somewhat behind the time predicted, presently came. 

Hume's misgivings proved to be well founded. 
Though the country about Wootton was as wild and 
picturesque, and the solitude as unbroken, as even he 
could desire, and though the villagers, taking him for 
some strange king in exile, left him unmolested, 
Rousseau was not as happy as he had anticipated. 
He suffered nmch from the bleak winds, frost and 
snow of a backward and inclement spring; Thc^rese, 
after her habit, fell out with Mr. Davenport's house- 
keeper, and made herself generally disagreeable; the 
curse of Babel rendered it impossible for him to hold 
communication with his neighbours, and he was thus 
cut off altogether from human intercourse, which, 
considering the circumstances, even he might have 
found cheering. For years past, the black spiiit of 
moroseness and morbid distrust had beeii irrowinir 
upon him; he was already in a state of nervous 
excitability bordering upon actual mania; and the 
utter loneliness of his situation now helped to bring 
about a complete mental collapse. As, shut in upon 
himself, he brooded, day after day and night after 
night, over his real and fijncied wrongs, the delusion 
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tliat he WOA the victim of an iiniiicnso and foul con- 
Bpiracy took stronger and stronger lioW upon his 
imagination. In this mood he was ready to see in 
even the most insignificant incident the strongest 
confirmation of liis own fixed idea. Now it liappened 
that on his arrival in England, he had learned from 
Hume tliat a silly but cruel jest at his expense, in the 
shape of an ironical letter purporting to emanate from 
Frederick of Prussia, had gone the round of the Paris 
salmis. Even after tins had found its way to London, 
he had for the moment paid but little attention to 
it, supposing it to l>e a fabrication of Voltaire or 
d'Alembert. lie now learned that its author was 
Horace Walpole, wlio was, as ho knew, a friend of 
Hume. Instantly he leapt to the conclusion that his 
"cher patron" was a monster of iniquity, who, as a 
secret agent of his enemies, had seduced him to 
England with intent to compass his downfall. From 
that time on; he saw the hand of Hume in all the 
libellous attacks which were made upon him; con- 
ceived hiniself as kept in durance at Wootton Hall ; 
and fancied tliat he went in constant peril of being 
kidnapped. Some unfortunate . misunderstandings 
which arose in connection with Hume's successful 
attempt to obtain for him a pension from the king, 
served to intensify his bitterness, which, ere many 
months had gone by, burst into wild expression in 
that "enormous letter," as Hume calls it, in which, 
count by count, he sums up his gi'ievances against a 
man who, at no small inconvenience to himself, had 
done his best to serve him. Hume, of course, under- 
stood that this document was destined for publication ; 
he was, moreover, aware that Rousseau was writing 
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\\\H Autobiography, aiul that iho whole ntory of ihoir 
rohitioiiH woukl thoro Ih3 hoI forth fmm JloviHHoauH 
{>oint of view. It would doubtloHH liavo Ihjcii wiser 
audiuoro dignifiiMl for him to hold Win poaco, hut 
after all it was quite natural that ho .should disterniine 
to foroHtall hiH fornuM' friinulH i)uhh*c aeeuHatiouH by a 
Htatenient in his own defriico. Jle tluuvfore placed the 
docuinents in the cam^ in the hands of d'AliMnbert an<l 
Suanl, whose panii)hlet,* issued in Paris in ()ctol)er, 
a[>peared shortly afterwards in an Kn<:;lish translation, 
HUi>ervised by Hume himself. At the siime time, lest 
the aceunuy of his transcripts should l)e called in 
fjucstion, or imperfect or incorrect versions circulate<l, 
lie took the precaution of lo<l<;inf( his papers with the 
lloyal Society of E<linbur;^h — the British Museum 
having unaccountably declined their custody. 

llousseau offered no public reply to Hume's state- 
ment, but continued to make privjite n»presentations 
to friends in England and on the Continent. Life ha<l 
been going more pleasantly with him at Wootton, 
where his IxHanical expeditions and work on his 
ConfessioniS ke])t him pretty steadily (employed. But 
it w^as not long I x' fore he fabricated a fresh instrument 
of self-torture. Mr. Daveni>ort was guilty, as he chose 
to fancy, of a certain lack of consideration in connec- 
tion with a matter of the most trilling importance. 
This wivs enough to convince him that his kind and 
patient host had joined the general leagtie against 
liim ; and in May 17G7 he fled from Wootton, leaving 
b(*hind him, in his hurry and excitement, all his 
money, papers, and elleets. His condition was now 

* Kjtposi succinct dc la contestation qui ii\'U r'AreV cntrc M» J/ittw^ rt 
M» JiauHnau, 
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IHiirul Ui ilio IivhI cl(i^rcc. lie liiul alionalcMl sorno of 
liiN kiiicl4»Ht fruMiflH; lio IumI abuHi^d llieirb^>H[)ita1ity ; lio 
liiul i'<;luriio(I tI»oir Ix^iiolitH with duirliHli in^^mliUulo ; 
ho Hiiw iiiia;^iiiary fooH everywhoro ; he oxa^^^eratod tho 
iiiali;(iiity and tho |Kjwer of tho iiu;» who wero really 
h(»^!tilo to hhii ; \\\h iniiid was fillod with Uu5 hhvck<*Ht 
thou<(htH, hi.M iiiia<(i nation JiatuitiHl hy fiintaHtie fnai'H ; 
thoro WiiH no ono h^ft to whom it HccMned to him Hafe 
to turn. And meanwliih; liin only companion in minory 
waH tho coarse and Ktupid woman who had umlonhtcKlly 
l*lay(jtl \\\}in\ hi.s HUspicion.s that she nn'^^ht therehy drivo 
iiim from Wootton, where the monotonous routine of 
exi.stence liad Ixjcome intolerable to hc^r. There aro 
many who refase to admit that llouHseau wan ever 
n'ally insane; but surely insanity is written in every 
line of the letters which he addn^ssed to Mr. Daven- 
port, and in his fretizied appeals to the T.«ord Chancellor 
and (Jen'eral Conway for protection a<(ainst his pcr- 
sec\itors. Conceivin;^ that there was a plot U) detain 
liim in England, he now knew only one desire — to 
make good his escapt\ After sonje days of feverish 
wandering, he reached Dover. There lie found that 
adverser winds prevented his immediate embarkation. 
This he regarded as a sign that the elemc^nts had joiiuxl 
with men in the iniiversal conspiracy against him; and 
in his agony he mounted a bank, and harangued aii 
astonished crowd in French. On the night of tho 
20th Jbiy, h(i at h^ngth suecticded in getting to Calais, 
One of his Ihst noteworthy acts on reaching Franco 
was to suhscrilxi towards a statue which was then 
Iw'ing projected to Voltaire,* 

^ Tliiit imiHt bo coii»itlci'ud as n bit of charaotoriHtio theatrical diHiilay. 
llo hiiutiuir uayH that it waM "lum a gift than an act of vongoanco" 
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Till 1770, RouHScau's changes of abode weixs oven 
more frequent and more rapid tluvn they had ever Ix^en 
before, lie made a brief stay at AniieuH, and another 
at Fleury-8ur-Meudon, as guont of tlic tempeHttious 
JfarquiH de AFirabeau, the "Friend of Men." Then 
he wpent a year (Jane 17G7 — June 17G8), under tlic 
pseudonym of " llenou/*at Trye-Chatcau, near Givor8,a 
8cat of the Prince de Conti, where he botaniHed, and 
continued work on his J)ic(ionvalrc itc Mimquc and 
Ills Confessions. Hut (piarrels with the nervanl**, petty 
nnsunderstandings with all alx)ut him, the incretVHin^ly 
unsympathetic conduct of Thi^rese, and his own phantom 
fears of enemies and persecutions, combined to keep 
liim in a state of mental torment, and a<jain he 80U<;ht 
relief in ili<(ht. From Trye he went south, passin;r 
through Lyons, Grenoble, Chamb^ry, but always goaded 
on- by the same spirit of restlessness and by the same 
vague alarms. In Aug\ist 1768 he reached ]3ourgoin 
(Dauphine), where (apparently in the hope of reviving 
the woman's waning allections) he went through what 
lie regarded as a marriage ceremony of a peculiarly 
sacred character with Therese — that is, in the presence 
of two witnesses he solenuily declared her his wife; 
afterwards pronouncing an elajucnt discourse on the 
duties of matrimony. 'J'he performance gieatly pleased 
him ; how little it meant to Therese we may infer from 
the fact that, scarcely a year later, wo find him writing 
to her in most pathetic strains about her coklness and 
neglect. From Bourgoin he went on to MoiKpiin, near 
by, where a lady had put a house at his disposal, and 

{JioiiiSfau jnge de Jean Jacques: l>ialo(ptr, iii,). If liis object was to 
irritate liia famous eu.Miiy, ho was successful ; for Voltairo was with 
difliculty [tcrsuadod to allow his name to remain in the list. 
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where, with the concluHlon of the Hccond part, he 
iiiiiHhod all that wius ever writtiiii of hiH Cmifc^fdons, 
The Dictioiivmre tie Musiqiie luul already appeared. 
Hero he remained ei<;htecn months. Wliile the warm 
bright weatlier loHtcd ho enjoyed Homethin;^ of the 
peace and happinesH he had known at Saint Pierre, but 
winter brou^^ht physical suffering and mental tormcntH 
again. "What! always to find men false, wicked, 
malevolent! always masks, always traitors, never a 
single face of a man ! Ah, this life is too unen- 
durable!"^ 

At the end of Juno 1770 he was once more in Paris. 
The ai*rei against him had not l>een withdrawn, but lio 
was given to understand that he would not bo inter- 
fered with so long as he did not render himself 
obnoxious; and that he might attract as little attention 
OS possible, he now consented to lay aside liis 
Armenian drqss. His return U) the capital was, Qrinim 
writes, the subject of current tiilk for many days. Ifo 
established himself in an apiniricmcni of two ro<jms on 
the fourth floor of a house in the Hue Platrii'rc (rc- 
christened by his name at the time of tlie Revolution V 
and took up his old work of copying music at ten sous 
a page. Rising early, he gave his mornings to this 
labour; the rest of the day he devoted — according to 
inclination and the weather — to chess at a caft, to the 

> Loiter to Saint Oerinain, 17tli Febnmry 1770. TIiin letter, like 
most of tlioso dating from tliiM porioil, Iiuh fur motto tlio (|uatrain— ' 
** J*u\ivros aveugles quo.nou^ somnie.s ! 
Ciel, (leniii.s(iuo les impoHtoiirs 
Et force leuiH barbarcs wcurs 
A s'ouvrir aux regards dus hommesl" 
' This utroot runs from the Kuo St. ]lonor<S, near the Louvre, to the 
Uue Montmartre. 
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theatre, to long eolitaiy vftinbles beyond the Huburl3R. 
lie cared little to go into society, and sought no new 
ac<juaintances. But he wn.s still an object of curiosity 
to men and women of the fashiona]>le world, who, to 
his profound annoyance, continued. to force themselves 
upon him, and wliom, in his more morose mooils, ho 
sometimes treated in a manner which ellectually dis- 
couraged their return. 

In some well-known remiin'scences of a constant 
visitor at that time, tlie afterwardw famous Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre, we have a vivid picture of the Rousseau 
vieinnje. The mnstor himself is shown us, in white cap 
and long blue coat, bending over his work, or turning 
to try over an air on the spinet at his side; tlie little 
room, though neat and clean, is very meagi'ely fur- 
nished, with two small IxhIs, a washstand, a table, and 
a few chairs; a plan of Jlontmorency and a portrait of 
the King of England hang on the blue and white wall ; 
Tluhvse is busy with lu^r sewing; a canary sings in its 
cage ; jH)ts of (lowers adorn the open windows ; on the 
sill outside sparrows chirrup as they pick up the 
crumbs spread there for their morning repast. Saint 
Pierre throws over the scene something of the idyllic 
charm of which Rousseau himself hail taught him 
the secret; but it is to l)e feared that, if we make 
the necessary allowance for sentiment and youthful 
hero-worship, we shall lind that the reality was 
an establishment of a very commonphice hoiinjcoiH 

Hotisseau's main object in returning to Paris seems 
to have Ixvn that of confounding his enemies and 
rehabilitating his own character in the eyes of the 
world. To accomplish this end, he began by giving 
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rcoiHngs from his Confessions to select gatherings in 
private liouses. These singuhir perfonnanccR (one of 
wliicli 18 Raid to have loBtcd seventeen hours) enjoyed 
H certain sivccts de ttcandale, till Madame d'Epinay, 
naturally dreading public revelations concerning her- 
self, contrived to have them stopjMxl by the police. 
Then, in pursuance of his plan of self-defence, he wrote 
his RnuHHcaxi, jifge de Jean Jacqves — three terribly 
long discui'sive dialogues, which are full of wild charges 
against imaginary foes, but in reading which we must 
at the same time Ije struck by the wonderful acuteness 
of self-analysis, the strange logical consistency of 
monomania, and the power and magic of a style which 
won the praise even of Orimm.* When, after four 
yeai's of lal)our, his manuscript was at length com- 
pleted, ho determine*! — as he was persuaded that liis 
foes would try to destroy it, and as ho knew no 
publisher whom he could trust — to commit his cause 
to Providence, by placing a copy of his work on the 
great altar of Notre-Danio : his hope being that the 
news of this exploit would prevent the suppression of 
the document, and that it might even perhaps bring it 
to the notice of the King. He therefore made the 
manuscript into a parcel, adding an appeal to "the 

' In ilieso dialo;(uofl ilio notu of madiicMS is ugAiii unniistakalilo. To 
aiinlyNo tliciii Iiore wouM I»o iiii|M).s.sil)le. 801110 notion of tboir qualitjr 
nmy bo gailieicd from the fact that UouBRonn mccm in the honours done 
to him nnd tho ])niiHo givi>n to hi.s woiIch, si^tis of deep-laid niiiiHtcr 
Bciionifs ; that Iio nHHortn that kingH and |>ri('.stH, men and women, in 
Kngland, France, Prussia, aro hiinded together to rnin him ; tliat ho 
accuses hiH cnomies of bribing tho greengrocer to sell him better and 
ohcrtjKT vegotabh'H, Mieroby to expose his own iHiseno.sH nn<l their 
gencroHity ; and of tampering with liis eof fee- merchant, his hainlressor, 
his boot-black ; and that ho is convinced that a card-board figure, 
burned during tho mi-car^mCf was dressed to resemblo him. 
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Protcct/Or of the oppressed, the Gocl of juHtico and 
trnili/* and, in the afternoon of the 24th February 
177G, repaired to the church to carry out \m design. 
To his aHtonishmcnt and unspeakable horror, he found 
the gate between the nave and choir locked against 
him ; and, seized with vertigo, he rushed from the 
building, crushed by the thought that Heaven wjis 
once more assisting " the iniijuity of men." ^ Mad as 
this behaviour was, his next step was equally express- 
ive of a thoroughly disordered mind, J le drew up a 
circular letter addressed ^1 tout frdv^aiH aiimmi encore 
la justice ct la virite^ copies of which he tendered in 
the open street to unknown passers-by whos<5 faces 
chanced to please him. But here he met with an 
luiforeseen rebull'; for the people to whom the paper 
was presented, having read the superscription, ileclared, 
with a naivete which anuised him even in his anguish, 
that it was not meant for then\!* All this surely 
shows clearly enough that, for the time being at least, 
llousseau was no longer sane. 13ut the Reveries iVun 
rromenexir Solitaire^ which followed the Diahxjnes, 
reveal a much more pluciil mood; while the Consiilera- 
iions 8ur le Goxwe'n\ement de Poloyne, which he wrote 
at the request of a Polish patriot, is evidence that, even 
during the period of his greatest mental stress, he 
couM, on withdrawing from the contemplation of his 
own misfortunes, still command his thoughts and 
pen. 

Rousseau remained in Paris, and in his Hppartemcnt 
in the Rue Platriere, nearly eight yeai's. Hut little 
by little the old nomadic humour got possession of 

' JfUtoirc da pricidcnl icrit^ api^ndcd to Rousseau jugc dc Jean Jacques, 
^Jbid, 
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him again, and ho began to crave change. Increaning 
infirmities presently compelled him to give up his 
music-copying; and, wiili his resources thus dimin- 
inhed, ho found life in tJic capital mucli too expensive, 
Oflers of liomes in the country were made by various 
friends, for to the last there were those who gladly 
extended to him their sympatliy and help. Ho ac- 
cepted that of the Manjuis do (Jirardin, and on the 
20th May 1778 moved to a little rustic cottage on the 
splendid estate at Ennenonville, some ten miles from 
Paris. Tlw property was famous for its wonderful 
gardens, to the enjoyment of which llousseau almn- 
doned himself witli childish deliglit, content to havo 
the opportunity of indulging in the one pursuit which 
still had interest for him — botany. Though the be- 
haviour of Th(!»rese was a sad obstacle to his happiness,^ 
there seemed every prospect that the change might 
restore his healtli and calm his mind. But the end, 
already predicttid by violent attacks of vertigo and 
sickness, was now at hand. Voltaire died in J*aris on 
the 30th May, struck down in the hour of his last and 
greatest triumph ; and the event seems to have deeply 
atlected his old enen»y. "I feel," he is siiid to have 
remarked, " that my existence was Ix^und up with his. 
lie is dead, and I shall soon follow." lie was seized 

' Into tho question of tliiti woman's liabittial dninkennoss, and her 
Alli!}(c<l iniNconduct witli a servant of M. Girnrdin (wliioh is Botnctiniea 
Hiiid to liavo liostened Rousseau's deatli), it would be Hcantely worth wliilo 
Tor us now to enter. It wiU mi (lice to nay tliut, of those who from 
lirat-liand knowledge have left \is tletails of Kousscun's later years, thcrt 
is, with tho exception of Saint Pierre, not one wlio does not represent 
her AS eoarso, unattraetivo, and evil. She died at Plessis (Oise) on the 
17th July 1801 ; thus living through the Revolution, and surviving her 
husband by twenty-three yeors. 
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with sudden illncHs in the early morning of tlie 2nd 
July, and died a few liourH later.^ 

llo wtM ImnVd at ownin;^ in a Hpot wliicli he liini- 
Hclf had indicated to M. dii (lirartlin not lonfj before, 
on an island covered with rich verdure and beautiful 
jK>plar trees, in the gardens of Eriiienonville. The 
place Wiis inaiked by a simple marble tomb, bearing 
the words — " lei reiK)se rhomme de nature et de 
v<5riW," with the addition of his own chosen motto — 
" Vitam imjK»ndere vero." In 1791 the Constituent 
Assembly oixlered the removal of the remains to the 
J*antheon, in. Paris, whore they were laid Ixiside those 
of VolUvire. Their after history and present resting- 
j>lace are uncertain. 

The story of llousseau's life is not an agreeable one, 
and it leaves us with an impression very far from 
agreeable, of his character. Ifc was, as is universally 
acknowledged, a man of gt;nius and a very great 
\vr?ter; he was one of the most powerful moral forces 
of his century; his immenso influence told in many 
ways for goMl. ihit recognition of these facts must 
not distort our view of the man himself. Apologists 
liave done their utmost to siufHith away his faults, 
minimise his shortcomings, and by the alchemy of 
rhetoric transmute his very vices into virtues. Their 
eiforts ultimately involve the postulate that tliei^o is one 
measure of conduct for the man of genius and another 
for common mortals— an assumption against which 
from time to time it is necessary to protest. Great as 

* Various contrttdiutory accounts liave coiuo down to us of RouK.'M-au*M 
last liouis, and a certain, amount of niyatcry still hangs over liis death. 
The tlicory that lie coniniittiHl suieidu (cither liy shooting IdniHolf, or hy 
}ioison), maintained by Corancoz, Madame de Stai*), Musset-Pathay, Dr. 
Dubois, and others, may certainly be set aside. 
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aro tho claitnM of Rousseau upon us as one of the 
world's liistoric figures, lie is still as a man to bo judged 
by Uio sUuwlaixls of onlinary humanity ; and so judged, 
he is found want! ti<;. Johnson callo<l him a "lusctd" 
and ** a very Ixul man." It is fair to make more allow- 
ance than did the stunly Kn^lish moralist for tempera- 
ment and circumstance, i*ut, passin«( Rousseau's career 
under review, we must sorrowfully admit that Johnson 
was right 

Rousseau was essentially an egoist and a sentiment- 
alist. A man of morbid and colossal sel f-consciousncHS, 
everlastingly preoccupied with his own emotions, arro- 
gant in the proclamation of his virtues and sham<'les8 
in the exiKwure of his vices, he furnished in his volumin- 
ous autobiographical writings a gigantic illustration 
of LrfV Rochefoucauld's maxim that we prefer talkin<( 
about our faults to not talking alK)ut ourselves at all; 
and both his misanthropy and the churlish ingratitude 
with which he rei>iiid those who did the most for hiiu, 
had their origin in this irritible and institiable vanity. 
Wholly governed by impulse! and intolerant of all 
restraint, he talked unceasingly of freedom ; but free- 
dom for him meant, not that true lil)erty which is tolx) 
achieved only through cheerful obedience to the eternal 
laws of life, but simply absence of obligation and re- 
sponsibility. He hml no will-power, and no moral 
fibre. Idle, shiftless, careless alike of his own future 
and of the claims of others, his one rule of conduct 
was to "follow his heart" — that is, to yield to the 
desire of the moment, and let to-monow look after 
itself. "I had a thousivnd times rather do nothing 
than do anything against my will," ho wrote to MaleH- 
licrbes ; and he acknowledges in his litveries, that when 
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hiH duty Mid his licnrt were at variance, the Xormcr 
Hcldom gained tlio day. "To act from duty in oppoHi- 
tion to inclination, I found iniix).s8iblo." What a con- 
foHsion of aWlutc moral wuakncHH! At the name 
time, like a true HentimonUiliHt, he waH an epicure in 
luH emotions, cultivating sensation for its own sake, 
and keenly alive to tlie delicate luxury adbrded by 
gOixlneHH HH a feeling. Tlm.s he loved virtue in the 
abstract, while he paid little heed to the connnonplaco 
concrete virtues, and enjoyed descanting upon truth 
and rectitude and i)urity, though he was at the very 
moment indulging in the basest misconduct. 1 lis great 
principle, already cited, — to avoid situations which put 
our duties in opiX)sition to our interests, — gives us, in 
its skulking unmanliness, the \ory (juintesseiice of 
sentimcntiil ethics. Sensibility is thus the keywor<l of 
\\\» nature ; but it is sensibility in its lower rather than 
in its liigher signilication. When Rousseau perpetually 
talks about his "heart" as his one motive force and 
guide,' he really means, as Caro says, his senses.* And 
here we touch the mast unpleasant aspects of Ids 
chaiticter — aspects with which it is unfortunately im- 
possible to deal fully. He lacked altogether what 
Ur. Maudsley calls " a good sound animal ity," and his 
wretched physique and constant ill-health had doubt- 
less a great deal to do, not only with his hypcxihon- 
driacal obsessions, but also with his pervei'sions of 
feeling, and his depraved fancies. His mind was deeply 
tainted with lubricity ; he sudered from violent attacks 
of sensuous passion ; once at least he was the victim 
of erotomania. Beyond this we cannot here push the 
discussion; but we have said enough to indicate some 
' La Jin tlu dU-huHtHnf ai^i'lc. 
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of the tcmblo rcHults of tlio continuous Hinouldcring 
of liiH emotional naturo, and to HUg<(eMt that constant 
irritability of the HeiiHCS may Ijo re^jarded oh part- 
cauHo of his eternal rcstlessnesH, if not of his mental 
coIlai)He. 

lliiUHHCivu'H redeeniin<( traits are easily marked — tlio 
more so as, for the most part, they sliow up vividly 
a<(ainst the 1)aek^*ound of his a;^e and surroundin<^s. 
His generation was callous and hard-)iearti'<l. He had 
profound synipathy with distress, and, thou.;^h always 
jx)or himself, wius ever ready to stretch out a helpin;^ 
hand to the needy. Thou^^h his contempt for money, 
social rank, appearances, had somethin<( of a theatrical 
cluiracter, the stand he t«M)k a^jainst the well-in';(h 
universal worship of the mud-<(ods of civilisation en- 
titles him to our respect. He had the courage of his 
convictions, and was ready U) sutler for what he held 
to Ih) the truth. In the midst of insincerity, cynicism, 
flippancy, he was frank of s[K'ech, and always in 
earnest; and, accordin*; to his li^^hts, he proclaimed 
idealism and reli<^ion to a world steeped in materialism 
and unbelief. 

In attemptiuf^ to fonuulate judgment upon Rousseau, 
we have, of course, to remember that his case is mado 
difficult by the fact that we do not quite know where to 
draw the line at whieh his moral responsibility may 
properly be held to have ended. The question of his 
mental condition in the later years of his life has been 
nmch debated, and diverse conclusions have been reached. 
It is evident that he was always of unstable intellect 
and dangerous tensity of feeling; that his imagination 
possessed overmasterincr power; and that his sensi- 
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as a man " stript not only of liis clothes, but of liis skin " * 
•— coniiimally in^rott.setl with iiye. Ihit whilo all this 
?8 generally admitted, there are many who deny that 
llousseau's mental derangement ever went as far as 
what nniy justly he called insanity. To me the matter 
scorns open to no doubt ; I believe that for nmny years 
— perhaps from the time of his departure from the 
Hermitage — his mind was giving way, and that from 
his arrival in England to his death he was subject 
to violent attacks of madness,^ with relatively lucid 
intervals between the seizures. His ceaseless restless- 
ness — or mania of vagabondage, familiar to alienists 
— was one phase of his insanity; but in its most 
important development — as seems perfectly natural 
when we rememljer liis all-absorbing egoism and the 
circumstances of his life — it took the form of the mania 
of persecution.^ 

It has been said, not once or twice, but many times, 

* Letter to Blair, in Hurton's Tluinc, ii. 314. 

' For a discussion of Roiisscau's nicutal condition, see Bruuctiere's 
essay in the Jtcvuc des dcnx MomhSf February 1900, and the works of 
Dt'snicUcs, Mi'ix'icr, Huugcault, Mobius, and Chaletiiin. 

' Tliough, in dealing with the mania of jKirsccution, Dr. Mandslcy 
does not refer to Rousseau, niueli of liis analysis accurately describes Iiis 
case. For instance: **0ne of the l>est exanij)les of the growth of a 
mental deformity into madness is presented by the gradual develojMuent 
of a genuine mania of iieruecution out of an over-sensitive and Busfticious 
habit of thought and fueling ; cKiNMnully where the native infirmity, 
nursed in solitude and fostered by self-conscious exercise, has not l>een 
ballasted with the sound practical feeling and intelligent sense of pro- 
portion which come of converse and co-oiwrution with men in the active 
Work of the world. ... In the result, we have a person who, of good 
common 'sense and sound judgnient generally, iwrhaps very shrewd and 
cajwible, yet imagines himself the subjiHit of special obstuvation, slander, 
annoyance, insult, i»erswution in all mwU of incredible and impossible 
ways" {The hitholoyy of Mind, pp. 21»8, 209. C<»mpare Le JJeUn- da 
rcrj^eutioiis, by Dr. Li'graud du Saulle). 
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by writers on llousseau, that after making all allow- 
ance for liiH vanity, liiH nioroNcncMS, liiH nuKanthropyi 
his ingratitude towards friends, his sensuality, his 
atDDcious conduct towaixls his children, there is still 
left much that we can both admire and love. I cannot 
place myself at the p:)int of view of such writers. To 
me, Rousseau, as a man, is a degenerate, who does not 
even possess the personal fascination wliich sometimes 
goes along with d(?generacy. Yet the more carefully 
we study his life and character, the more reason shall 
we see to temper justice witli mercy. Condemn him 
we must ; but our condenmation may rightly be joined 
with pity. 
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PART I1.~W0RK AND INFLUENCE 



CHAPTER VI 

Rousseau's Aitack upon Art and Science 

Though he did not begin his career as an author till 
well on in life, and always hod gi*eat difRculty with 
the work of composition, and though lie po.s.scs8ud 
but little versatility of interest or power, llousHeau's 
writings are conHi<lerablo in bulk and various in char- 
acter. They comprise three comedies — Narcismc, Lcs 
Prisonniers de GitetrCt and L*Jivgagcment Timiraire; 
the fragment of a trageily in prose — Lucrice; several 
operas and musical interludes — Le Devin die Villayc, 
Lea Muses GcUantes, La Ddcouverte dw Nouveau Moyide, 
Pyr/malion, and the unfinished Iphis; a tale — La 
Reine fantasqiie ; a prose poem — Le Levite d^Ej^kniim ; 
a fair amount of occasional verse; some translations; 
a number of works on lx)tany and music ; and various 
miscellaneous treatises on diverse subjects ; l)csides the 
few really important volumes with which his name 
and fame are now ahiiost entirely associated. Ihit it 
i« with these few volumes only that we are hero 
particularly concerned. They contained his special con- 
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tribiitions to the life and thought of Jiis century ; by 
tlicui ho mode hiH wide appeal to the hcartn and icon- 
HcienceH of .men ; through them he exerted hiH profound 
influence both upon his contemiK>rarieH and upon the 
generation which followed hiH own, and whoHC business 
it became to transhite revolutionary ideas from philo- 
sophical speculations into j)iactical facts. Whatever 
interest his other productions may perchance possess for 
readers here and there, they must, therefore, for the 
present be disregarded. Our immediate aim is to appre- 
ciate Rousseau as a vital foice in history ; and we shall 
endeavour to accomplish this (so' far as it may Ixj done 
in the space now at our disposal) by, fii"st, analysing 
the works whiclj contain his distinctive teachings, and 
then indicating in a very broad and general way the 
effect of these teachings in the various activities of 
intellectual and social life. 

In the Prize Essay of 1749, which formed so brilliant 
an opening to his litiM-ary career, Rousseau took up an 
extreme position as censor of modern civilisation. The 
Academy of Dijon had, it will Ix? remembered, raised 
the general (juestion of the moral influence of the 
sciences and the arts, and the amazing public success 
of his own work was undoubtedly due more to the 
daring character of its thesis than to anything specially 
noteworthy in the author's method and style. As a 
matter of fact, as we shall presently see, he consider- 
ably modified in later writings the violent statements 
with which ho here caught the popular ear. For 
the moment, however, carried away by his own ex- 
citement, and ignoring altogether the complex re- 
lationships of the point at issue, he hesitated at 
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no oxtravagimce whicli could bo forocd into Hupport 
of tho propasition ho hml .set hiniHoK to iiiaiiiUiin — 
that civUiHiitiou in a iiionstrouH ini.stake, and that 
tlio artH and HcitMicc8tm3_j)oUmr^^ in Hocial 

comipTidn;; ' ~~~ ^ 

Aiiiitrnmch that ih merely ineiilental and discursive, 
it iH Bonietinies diHicult to indicate the real line of 
liouHseau'.s reasonini^ ; but we may epitomise his main 
contentions in a paj^e or two, without leavint^ any- 
tliinij of importan(!e out of the account. Ijfe, he 
insists, would be easy and 8iuipleLif_ijiiir.outwar(l shows 
were a true index of the lieart — if decency really 
meant virtue, if our maxims actually served us as 
rules of conduct, if fi;enuine plulosophy wT^'e always 
associated with professed philosophers. Jiut virtue 
mrely ^oes in grand attire. Riches mjvy proclaim a 
man's opulence, and clecranco^ luay^estif^ to his taste ; 
but it IS beneath JLhe garb ^ of a rustic labourer rat her 

than the iinorjrj^f n. rniirtfi^'f tfl^yj^^jAM* imiMf. InnW^n.likn 

for bodily vigour and for purity of heart. " Before 
art had fasliioned our manners and taught our passions 
to. speak a lx)rrowed language, our morals were rude, 
but natunvl, and diH'erences of behaviour revealed at 
onco diilerences of character. Human nature was not 
at bottom better, but men enjoyed safety because they 
were able to understand one another thoroughly ; and 
this advantage preserved them from many vices." To- 
day, convention has taken tho place of natural impulse, 
and the result is an artificial exterior uniformity fraught 
with serious dangers. No sincere friendships based on 
real esteem and confidence are any longer poasible ; 
saspicion, fear, hatred, treachery, uncharity, are every- 
where concealed under the boasted polish and urbanity 
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of our tiiiio. How Hhall wo account for «uch 
clcpruvity? Tlio auHwer in 8iiiiple. Our inindH arc 
corrupted in pi*oportioii ixh our urtH and sciences 
pi*o|^rcHH towards perfection. "TJio niisfortuncs cauHcd 
by our vain curiosity are as old as tlio world"; virtue 
Hies before science and art as surely as the tides follow 
the moon. The evidence is furnished by history — 
E<(ypt, Greece, Home, tell tlie same story of tra/ijic 
downfall bi-ou^ht al>out by the same causes. On tho 
other luind, look at the few peoples liore and there who, 
resistinfj the conta^jion of useless knowled^^e, have by 
their virtues conserved their happiness, and have thus 
made thcn»selves examples for otiier nations — tlio 
early Persians, the Scythians, tho primitive Germans, 
alx)ve all the Spartans, who, while their Atheiiian 
rivals yielded to art and tyraimy, drove from their 
walls arts and artists, sciences and sicvans. "Luxury, 
social dissolution, slavery, have been at all times tho 
punislnneht of our proud efforts to escape from the 
happy ignorance in which Eternal wisdom placed us. 
The thick veil with which it has covered all its opera- 
tions should sudice to warn us that we were not 
destined for useless invcsti<(ations." Nature intended 
to save us from knowled<^e as a mother snatches a 
dan<(erous weapon from the hand of her child, and all 
the secrets which she hides from our ken are so many 
ills a«;ainst which she would fain ^uard us. The 
essential evil of the sciences and the arts may bo seen 
in their origin — iistronomy was lx)rn of superstition; 
elo(pienco of ambition, ilattery, hatred, ami lying; 
geometry of avarice ; physics of idle curiosity ; ethics, 
even, of pride ; — one and all, they owe their existence 
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thcni still, for ot what use arc they to uh Have to 
iiiiniHter to the very evils out of which they Hprau^ ? 
l>rcil in idleneKS, they encourage iilleiK'ss, ami mo unlit 
men for eitizeiwhip ; the luxury to whieh they leail w 
iixUxl to morals; their mlherentn sneer at purity and 
reli^on, and do their best to destroy everything which 
)uis been held sacred ainon;^ men. How beautiful was 
the simplicity of ancient times, when men lived to<rether 
in innocence and virtue, in piety and peace! Ihit now 
the old heroic (|ualities of luiitlihocxl and coura^je have 
disappeared, and education has become an elalx)rate 
nystem for teaching children everythin«^ except their 
duties. ] Fence the false standards of jud<^ment now 
iiiuvei'sal — we no lont^^er ask concernin<^ a num, if he 
is honest, but if he is clever; of a lKX)k, not if it is 
useful, but if it is well written. 'J1us su«;<;esls an attack 
upon printin*^, whieh Rousseau imsparin^^ly contlenuis, 
because it has been the means of pnjservin<^ the 
speculations and discussions of the philosophers— a 
*• terrible art," therefore, the "fri^ditful disorders" 
CAUscd by which he rc<i;ards as only prophetic of worse 
to come. In sum, the sciences and the arts which 
inen so loudly <jlorify, have added nothin<^' to om* real 
happiness, while they have injured our morals and 
ruined our tixste. Here and there may be found men 
like Cicero and Bacon, who were at once <(reat thinkei-s 
and useful citizens. Kousseau therefore allows that 
certain rare geniuses may rightly and profitably devote 
themselves to study, raising, thereby a monument to 
the honour of our human powers. But such are and 
must always remain exceptional cases. For the nmsses 
of men the interests and and)itions of learniuL' and 
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tho ono science worthy of attention. Let them rest 
contenteil witli that 

Ah may Ih) withered from tho foi*egoin)^outline, lious- 
Heau » famous fii-stdiscourHe \h h'ttlemoro than a rambling 
rhetorical diatribe, containing mtich vigorous writinfj, 
and Home jMirverted history, but nothing that can fairly 
be called. Holid argument. But tho many attacks which 
were made upon it compelled its author, in self-defence, 
to find foundations for his statements and adduce reasons 
for his conclusions. In his various replies to his critics 
(in which it is to be noted that he adopts a distinctly 
more nujderate t<jne), we have, therefore, a better oppor- 
tunity than is presented in the original essay itself, 
of seizing the few great principles which at that time 
constituted the backbone of his thought It will 
suiliqe for present ])in-poses if we glance at his epistle 
to King Stanislas ami the preface to his opera Narcisae, 

In his rejoinder to the Polish monarch, Rouaseau 
acknowledges that science is very good in itself. "The 
author of all things is the source of truth; to know 
all is one of Mis attributes ; to acquire knowledge is, 
Jis it were, to participate in the Supreme Intelligence." 
This 'is iinely said, and the concession might seem to 
cut to the very root of his fonner contention. But he 
goes on to argue that human intelligence is too limited 
for the right cultivation of science, and men's pa,s.sions 
lead inevitably to its abuse. Hence tho evil it has 
done. What science should theoretically accomplish, 
and what it has actually accomplished, are unfor- 
tunately two very dilfcrent things. Tho study of the 
univei'se ought to lift the mind of man towards tho 
Creator: in fact it onlv feeds his vanitv, Philosonhers 
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wan overrun with atheists; hut ho hiu'hariau ever 
doubted the existence of God. Is it ur^cd that tlio 
curiasity which goads us on to learn is a natuml 
impulse? Then, llousscau retorts, inconsistently 
enough, it must be restrained, like other natural 
impulses. In the conduct of life we need, not books 
or scholarship, but the inner guide which is in every 
lieart. The Founder of Christianity entrusted His 
message to the charge, not of philosophers, but of 
unlettered artisans. The decivdence of Christianity 
began when the Church had recoui*se to eloquence and 
erudition. ** To-day, the sciences and the arts flourisli 
among us ; but is this of any advantage to religion ? 
Wo are all learned men — and wo have all ceased to 
bo Christians." At the same time, when we talk of 
ignorance as better than learning, we must distinguish 
between the brutal ignorance which arises from an evil 
heart and a false intelligence, and the reasonable ignor- 
ance which results from the establishment of a proper 
check upon our curiosity. The former extends to the 
duties of humanity; it therefore multiplies vices, de- 
grades the soul, makes men like beasts. The latter 
is fed by a keen love of virtue ; it is synonymous with 
indiilerenco to all things which are unworthy of 
attention because they do not contribute to well-being ; 
it therefore generates contentment and peace. As to 
the practical bearings of his opinions, Uousseau has 
iK)t a great deal to say, and in what ho does say, ho 
is extremely guardeil. We must not hastily conclude 
trom the principles advanced, that wo ought at onco 
to burn all our libraries, academies, and universities. 
By so doing, wo should only plunge Europe into 
barbarism, and our morals would gain nothing in the 
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proceas. A people once cornipted never returns to 
virtue — not even if tlio «ources of corruption are 
dcatroyod. To carry men bock to tlie original ntate 
of innocence and virtue is everlostintrly iinpoHHible. 
Tlieir hearts once spoilt, must remain ho. Tliere is no 
remedy save in some- vast revolution as much to be 
feared as the ills it might cure. We must therefore 
leave tlie sciences and the arts " to soften to some 
extent the ferocity of the people they liave corrupted. 
. . . The enlightenment of the wicked is less to be 
feared than their stupid brutality, because it renders 
them at least cautious in regard to the ill they might 
inflict by the knowledge of that which they themselves 
might receive " — a conclusion which, even if we do not 
challenge it as it stands as unsound, must strike every 
reader as a singularly lame and ineffective conclusion 
to an argument which set out with such a mighty show 
of abstract principles. 

Though the preface to Narcisae is largely the per- 
sonal explanation of a man who could hardly escape 
the charge of inconsistency in writing operas while lie 
abused all forins of art, it contains some paasages which 
supplement the reasoning of the reply to Stanislas. 
The arts and the sciences, Rousseau now admits, are 
not the sole causes of the corruption of modern Europe. 
Many other influences have played a part, among theiu 
those exerted by the crusades, the discovery of tho 
Indies, the spread of commerce, and tho development 
of navigation. Still jbhe harm done by the agencie.s 
now under consideration has been immense. A taste 
for letters always means the beginning of corruption 
among a people ; for the source of sucli taste must l>e 
either idleness, or an ambition for personal distinction. 
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In a well-regulated Htate, every citizen would have 
(luticH enough to till up the whole of Iuh time, and 
the spirit of ecjuality would prevent any one fi-oni bc»ing 
preferrt^tl to his fellows on the score of greater learning 
or ability. In a completely satisfactory social condi- 
tion, therefore, neither of the motive forces Ix^hind the 
cultivation of literature would have any chance to 
work. Moreovtir, lettei*s, philosophy, the arts, en- 
feeble hoily and soul. Sedentary Jiabits render men 
pliypicidly weak ; and without Inxlily vigour you 
cannot look for mental health, i^leditation interferes 
with ivction ; the pursuit of philosophy spoils a man 
for family life and citizenship, and so relaxes the 
8ocial ties. Finally, Rousseau reverts to his contention 
that, though the sciences and arts have been so nn's- 
chievous to society, they still have a place to fill in 
our present civilisation, A man who has ruined liis 
constitution by taking medicine, may be bound to 
continue taking medicine to avert more serious conse- 
quences. So the same agencies which have brought 
about social corruption may now be neces.sary to 
prevent that corruption from going further. Hence 
the arts and the sciences, liaving begotten the vices, 
may become the instruments of their restraint.^ By 
covering them with a sort of coating, they hinder their 
l)6ison from spreading abroad ; and though they destroy 
virtue, they leave the semblance thereof, which is 
always a beautiful thing. For the dread of being 
wicked, they substituttj that of being ridiculous ; and 
thus they replace virtue by social convention. Now, 

* This sm'ins to liiivo Xhm'ii rcgtirditl by Hou8S(>au hh a vury U'Uiiig 
ai'K'unuiit. ]lo ri>|H*titH it, ia eircct, in ii lottiT to Voltaiiu or lOtli 
Si'i»tembcr 1755. 
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in tho original discourHc, llouHscau liml taken tlie 
ground that tho chango from natural conduct to con- 
vention was a most disaHtrous ono. Here tlio argument 
HeeiiLS to bo, that when once natural rectitude is dc- 
8ti*oyed, it is better to have the supi^rt of convention 
tlian no mipport at all. 

A more Hpecial treatment of this Hame theme of tho 
corrupting influences of tho artH, is to Ijo found in 
the letter which liousseau addressed to d'Alembert on 
tho appearance of his article " Oiiiieva" in tho Kncjjdo' 
imlie} Directly in.spired by Voltaire, with an eye to 
the furtherance of his own personal plans, this article 
l)oldly advocated the establishment of a theatre in tho 
austere little city which, since the days of tho miracle 
plays, luul given no countenance to dramatic art. 1'ho 
proposal filled liousseau with alarm — he read in it the 
doom of the republican simplicity and manliness which 
had made Geneva what it was; and ho hastened to 
expose tho folly and the wickedness of tho suggested 
innovation. His reply to d'Aleml>ert is very long and 
very desultory ; it deals with all sorts of mattei's — 
such as, for example, the amusements of Sparta, the 
social habits of Paris and Geneva, the relations of tho 
sexes, and tho contrast between anti(|uc and modern 
manners — which are connected only remotely, if at all, 
with the topic in hand ; and on the whole it is an 
extremely tiresome and unconvincing piece of work. 
Yet some of the points made are well worthy of tho 
attention of the student of liousseau, who will soon 
<liscover hero, oven if ho has not done so 1)0 fore, that 
our author's merciless, digressions often contain his 
most characteristic and important utterances. 
' Suo aiUCt p. 84. 
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Rousseau's starling - point is the uncompi*oinising 
declaration that even if anuisemeiitH are necessary, 
they should be penuitted only when ihiyy are necessary, 
Hincc every useless amusement must be accounted a 
IHwitive evil "for a iKMng wliaso life is so short, and 
M'hoso time is so precious," as man's. No'v iho theatre 
is an amusement, and must be judged strictlv as such ; 
tliat iH to say, it must l)e accepted or condemtied not in 
the light of abstract considerations, but by an estimate 
of its actual eirects upon society. About tliis matter, 
Rousseau holds, it is customary to talk a great deal of 
nonsense. The stage everywhere responds to public 
taste; it is the first condition of its success that it 
should do so. It has therefore no real power over the 
sentiments and morals of a people : all it does is to 
intensify national characteristics and give to existing 
inclinations a greater force. As for the Aristotelian 
doctrine that tragedy purges our passions through pity 
and fear, Rousseau retorts that, while it may purge 
the passions which we have not, it simply foments 
those which we have— a pretty sort of corrective, 
truly! 

Advocates of the stage, however, make much of the 
alleged fact that its ihilucnce tends to render virtue 
amiable and vice odious. This, if really so, says 
Rousseau, can hardly be reckoned a miraculous achieve- 
ment, since nature and reason have already done the 
same thing. But ho emphatically denies the vaunted 
moral power of the drama. The feelings of pity and 
sympathy often aroused are transitory merely; they 
lead to no practical results; and to weep, however 
copiously, at fictitious sorrows is not a moral discipline, 
but only a sentimental luxury. Moliere is rightly re- 
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garclcd hh tlic priiico of all coiiiody writcra Yot his 
plays coiiHtituto "a school of vices anil bad morals, 
more dangerous even than those books thoins^ilvcs in 
which such things are avowedly taught." This is 
proved by a long examination of Le MiaanUirope, . 
The disastrous results which the establishment of a 
theatre in (Jeiieva would assuredly bring aljout directly 
and indii'eetly, are set forth in great iletiiil. llousseau 
shows, in particular, how th(» play-going habit would 
inevitably break \ip the simple and manly recreations 
of the Gonevese, and destroy the antique austerity of 
manners which hitherto had given them strength and 
virile dignity. The model for the little republic should 
still be, not the gi-eat European capitals, with their 
luxury and dissipation, but ancient Sparta, the chosen 
home of plain nuimiers and the city of free men. In 
such patriotic festivals as fed the martial spirit of tho 
Jjiicedemonians, rather than in the efreminate shows of 
the theatre, llousseau declares, his fellow-citizens might 
iind fitting occupation for their leisure hours ; and ho 
gives a charming picture of such a popular fete, drawn 
from the recollections of his own childhood. The youth 
of Geneva may sometimes repine at being deprived of 
a form of entertainment so nmch in vogue elsewhere. 
Let them console themselves by remembering that solid 
happiness is better than the excitements of sensual in- 
dulgence, and that it is their high duty to transmit to 
their children tho virtues, liberty, and peace which they 
have inherited from their fathers. Among the mast 
important passages in this letter are those which reveal 
the writer's attitude towards women. Woman's sphere, 
he asserts, is the domestic circle ; her duties are those 
of wife, mother, manager of the household ; she should 
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liavo no interests beyond tlicsc. Hence, while he is 
liostile to the histrionic profession at large, his special 
condemnation is rejerved for the female part of it For a 
woman to show herself in public for the sake of money 
is nothing less than an outrage upon the modesty which 
nhould form the most beautiful ornament of her sex. 
Moreover, the worst feature of the modern drama is 
tlie large place which it gives to the "dangerous 
passion" of love. Now love is the kingdom of 
women, and tliey are its lawgivers ; and an inevitable 
result of the everhisting preoccupation of the st«ge 
with this one subject is the extension of the power of 
women in society. Against thiv ahirming prevalence* 
of woman-worsln'p, therefore, Rousseau entei's a fervent 
protest. Man's natural duty, as he declaies in the Di»' 
coars 8ur VlneguiUe^ is to conuuand ; woman's, to obey. 
The conventional pre-eminence of women, tlierefore, 
overturns the order of natiue, and brings weakness, 
adectation, unreality, into both life and art. 

lu the attack upon the culture and activities of 
civilisation opened in the first discourse, and repeated 
in a different form in the Lettre sur lea Spectacles, 
Rousseau, after his manner, indulged in a great deal 
of passionate declamation which it would be a nu'stako 
to treat too seriously. Always a vehement writer, ho 
gave himself recklessly to the use of paradox and 
hyperlx)lc, and here, as always, it is necessary, in read- 
ing him, to distinguish between his rhetorical ex- 
travagances and his real and fundamental thoughts. 
Though his reactionary utterances in the essays just con- 
sidered, carried far enough, it is (piite clear that he did not 
actually contemplate a general return to the qmulruped 
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state and a diet of lettuce and water.^ Yet the first 
diHCOurse ih, at bottom, if not a repudiation of civilisa- 
tion at large, at least an unsparing indictment of the 
refinement and sophistication, tlie hixuryand cfleminacy, 
of his own age. Tlierein lies its true significance. And 
the logical basis of this indictment is to l>e found in 
the writer's central thought, that man was made by 
nature to be good an<l happy, and that everything 
added by society and civilisation tends only to his 
• perversion and misery. The ** secret opposition ** which 
he says that he detecte<l *' between the constitution of 
man and oiu* sociotios,'* * appeal's as the underlying and 
vital principle of these nn'nor pnxluctions, as it forms 
the corner-stone of his more imjiortant later work, 
llousseau is never weary of contrasting the real man 
with i\\o fictitious man—man in his original state with 
man as he has been made by society and culture, — the 
man of nature (l^hominc naturel) with the man of man 
{Vlionimc ile I'ltomvie), This antithesis was' by no 
means Rousseau's discovery ; as we shall note in our next 
chapter, it had been employed by ilobbes and Locko 
in England ; in France it had already appeared in the 
writings of BuHbn and Delisle. l^ut llousseau Ciiught 
it up, and by the use to which he put it, he made it 
entirely his own ; and as his peculiar temperament and 
experiences led him into a fierce revolt against social 
life with its restraints and duties, the repudiation of 
such social life and the glorification of the life of 
nature, with its freedom and self-abandonment, became 

' Soo Voltairo's brilliant loiter of 30th August 1755, acknowlctlging 
receipt of the Discoura iur I'ln^tjaliU, and Palissot's coniody, J>s 
PhUosaphes, iii. 0. 

\Jiousseau juge de Jean Jarqws : Dialog^te^ ii. 

9 
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tho mazier-principle of all his thought and teaching. 
Everything is good as it comes from the hands of tho 
Autlior of nature ; but everything degenerates in tlie 
hands of man." This is the opening paragraph of 
liviile; and this, stated or impHcd, is the text of all 
Ills writings on politics, etliics, education, and religion. 
It is impossible in dealing with llousseau to separate 
the thinker from the man, for the latter constiintly 
explains the former ; and, as just alK)vo suggestiid, his 
reactionary theories may in jmrt Ix^ traced back directly 
to his own cliaraci-jr and circumstances. For what 
wore the impulses which lay behind his brilliant and 
bitter attack upon the life and habits, tho interests and 
divei'8ions,of the witty, restless, fascinating, and corrupt 
society of the French capital ? Unquestionably such 
impulses were in large me<isure of a purely i>ersonal 
nature. By birth a plebeian, and bred in the Puritan 
narrowness of his native Geneva, he was thrown while 
still a young man into tho glittering world of Parisian 
high life, where he mingled with men and women of 
origin, education, and ideals widely difFerent from his 
own. But whilo he lived in this world, he was never 
of this world. He had not the flexibility which has 
enabled uuiny a jxxrw/ut to adapt himself to conditions 
altogether new to him ; he had not the special kind of 
cleverness which would have won for him a recognised 
place at tho fashionable dinner - tables and in the 
crowded salons of the time. Beside the polished men 
and tho grand ladies with whom he associated in what 
Beemed familiar intercoui-se, he felt himself awkward, 
clumsy, ill-at-ease. Uis conversiition was not as theirs ; 
his niannei*s were not as theirs; he was diclassi in 
their niidst, and he knew it. Tho effect of this know- 
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Icdgo upon «uch a tompcramcnt as his can be easily 
underatoocl Obscure, unhappy, ambitious, jealous, ho 
was filled with bitt^irness afjainst the very society which, 
in his humiliation, lie airrctod to ilespise. and with a 
frantic desire to startle that society into attention and 
admiration. The inspiring thought of his fii-st discourse 
thus appealed to him at once, Ijecause it ^xve him an 
opportunity for an indirect onslaught upon the salons, 
and because its striking audacity promised to achieve 
for him the distinction which he craved. 

We know with what success his eflbrt was crowned ; 
but we must add that the excitement caused by his 
denunciation of so many of the very thin*,^ of which 
mo<Iern civilisation wiis wont to Iwast, was not due 
alone to the sensational eliaract(jr of the attack. People 
are commonly amus<Ml by IjoM extravagances, and are 
ready to lend ear to any one who will ^ive a fresh 
turn to old subjects, even though they may count his 
opinions as so much rubbish. In this way Rousseau 
mi«^ht have been sure of his public. But this was not 
all. His more thoughtful readei-s, while refu.sincj to 
accept his broad conclusions, must have recognised at 
once the clement of wholesome truth bound nip with 
them. If he was wrong in denouncing all art as a 
prime cause of social corruption, he was not wrong in 
insisting that a devotion to art for art's sake, without 
thought of life and morality, is at all times a certain 
sign of decadence ; it he was unjustified in condemning 
culture, ho was fully justified in proclaiming that all 
culture is valueless, which does not directly or in- 
directly feed the higher forces of human character. 
Jieyond this, even Uou.sseau*s paradoxes concerning 
natural innocence and the mythical first state of man, 
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appealed to nmny, and not without reason, in an age 
of widespread unreality and sophistication. To t!ie 
gay circles of the great inetix)polis, where profligacy 
was often allied with intellectuality, where a love of 
arts and letters went frequently along with unspeak- 
able depravity of morals, and where a tine external 
polish of manners and intercourse barely served to 
conceal a mdical impurity of life, the woi*ds of Rous- 
seau came as a tiumpet-call to a simpler, saner, nobler, 
more natural ideal of existence. There were some at 
least among his readers who, while they knew nothing 
about the primitive peoples of whom he so confidently 
wrote, and cared nothing about the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of his historical data, did none the less 
under his influence come to realise, as they had not 
realised before, the evil condition of the society in 
which they lived, and the need of a change towards 
purer and better things. 
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PouTiCAL WnrnNos 

It was daring his rcHicIence in Venice that Rousseau's 
attention was first seriously directed to the study of 
political philosophy. From that time on, the subject 
was constantly in his thoughts, and year after year 
he cherished the idea ot* dealing with it systematically 
and exhaustively. The design was never executed. 
But had the contemplated treatise been written, it 
could hartlly have ?\dded appreciably to his influence 
as a moulding force in history. For by his Diacoura 
8ur VhxegaliU, and still more by his Cantrat Social, 
he jeft'airT mprc ss widi^ and jdeep.. upon the though t 
and feeling, the tlieory and practice, of tji e revo lution- 

The essay on inccj^iiality has much in connuon 
with that on the sciences and the arts, for its argu- 
ment dcpcudiL tlixpugliout upon the contrast between 
4rhc-^*Tmttt4tal-" state of men amriheir condition under 
civilisation. Its general proposition is that all men 
are e(|ual in^-a^ state oT naturtj, luTd that ine<}u aTit)r js_ 
the rcHultaLmstitutions. t)f course, wo must recog- 
nise that certain kinds of disparity — as of-4ieAlth^^*ge, 
bodily and mental powei-s, and so on — belong, what- 
ever the circumstances, to the fundamental conditions 
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of_life._ But our present* business is with those other 
diflerences among men which are artificially engen- 
dered, and rest wholly upon accepted conventions. 
Wliat, then, would men have been, had they remained 
in their original state? and how camo they to lx> as 
they now ore ? In answering these questions, Rous- 
Renu scorns to luivo recoui'so to books, which are full 
of hes, and goes straight to nature, where truth may 
always l)c found. That is, itistcad of tying himself 
- — da\OLtp-hi>^tory-af^ written, he boldly fabricates history- 
<^sjie W(iul4 -wiiih it to be. I^et us, he says, leave out 

— ^ ^alTTE c faets, tw- Imviug nothing to do with tlm matter 
before us. Such a heroic method, consistently pursued, 

"^ would, it is evident, facilitate nmny discussions, 

llis point of departure is ** the natural state of man." 
Since this perhaps never existed, and probably never 
will exist, it is doubtless diflicult to describe it; but 
it is requisite to form a true conception of what it 
would have l)een, if we wish to judge intelligently of 
our present condition, for this can bo tested only by 
reference to the abstract ideal of human life. Pro- 
ceeding, therefore, to stiip ofV all the " supernatural " 
endowments and "artiflciar* accpiisitions of humanity, 
llousseau finds that the " natural " man, though less 
Htrong than son^o aninials, and less agile than others, 
wa.s on the whole better constituted than any ; that 
he slept l)eneath a tree, drank from the rutming brook, 
and kept himself healthy and robust by simple diet 
and constat nt exercise; that he lived in isc^lation, having 
no nwH»e i>eeil of his fellow than wolf has of wolf; 
that he had no knowledge of home, war, industry, 
commerce, relationships, or language; that he was 
gON^erncd by instinct; and that, having no sense of 
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duty, vice, or yirtuivM was, in the present acceptation 
of the words, neither ^j^ppd nor btwll tDve"^aH 'wrtTT' 
hini increty a physical appetite, as yet untouched by 
uiljrtA fQvVmg, whidi after all is only a factitious s enti- 
-ment born of the usa^cjr of society. Yet along with 
the great principle of self-preservation, which largely 
regulatcil his life, another equally great and primitive 
principle exerted a constant influence over hirn^ — 
natural pity, or a feeling for othcnr, which moderated 
the egoism of each individual, and thus made for the 
good of the race. Such being their condition, men 
were safeguarded against^prog^ress. If acciclcn tally . 
any one nuidc a discovery, he could not pei'pctuate^ of 
transmit it; the art perished witli its inventor; success- 
ive generations started from exactly tlie same i)oint; 
centuries went by, and the rudeness of the lirst ago 
continued; the species was already old, while man 
remained a child. > ' 

llouHsoau doi^s not undertajce to analyse the forces 
by the co-operation of which mtj4i was Ciuried from 
the state of nature to a state 0f civilisation. This 
question he properly regards as lying outside his im- 
tnediato purpose. Accepting the fact of the change, 
bo the causes what they might, he addresses himself 
to tlve t^is]^ of showiiig how ine(iualjty arose withjthii 
very begiiHiiugs^4>f ih^^ social syatejin. 
'^Tlie root of all the evil is the idea of_propei-ty. 
This had already been slowly taking shape befoi*© Uie 
dawn of civil society^ for the invention of tools and tho 
simpler arts of agriculture and the chase, the discovery 
of fire, and the formation of fiuuilics, lia«l famiHarised 
men with the notion of pei'sonal possessions ; while, oh 
gregariousness advanced, the habit of accumulatipii 
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progre8sed__with it Tlius the way was prepared for 
The great crime wliich marked the real opening of 

social histo r y r"**Tlio first man who, having enclosed "^ 
_~ar piece of "ground, undertook to my, 'Thin is mine,' \ 
anTBaJSf pcbiile foolish enough- to believe him, was \ 

4b^1^ifi f^^Umlfti^ f^^ civil socic^'J, What crimes, wai's,^ J 

-oa urders. miH cries, horrors, would lie have spared to 
^iJloJjumaji^^ the stakes, or filling 

^ ^ in tho^ ditc lijiad^jcricd .aloud to his fellows, 'Beware 
of listening. to this impostor. You are lost, if you 
Torgct that the fruits of the earth belong to all, the 
earth to none!'" "But the individual with the re- 
quired prescience and courage was not forthcoming; 
the usurpation passed unchallenged; division of land 
followed; tlien labour became necessary; and mining 
and agriculture brought slavery in their train. ' Thus ^ 
inequality of jjondition xirxjse, and from this sprung 
greed, avarice, ambition, oppression, rapine, and all 
the hideous^ cUsordei-s of our social state. Those who 
had possessed themselves of the land cleverly contrived 
to get the rest to accept the new conditions, by point- 
ing to the state of general warfare in which they luul 
all been living, and the need of doing something to 3 
establish security for all. ^ Let us unite, thcy^^BnTtl, to 
guarantee the feeble from oppression, resti'ain the am- 
bitious, and assure to each the ownei'ship of that which 
belongs to him ; and to accomplish this, let us institute 
rules to which all will be obliged to conform, "Such 
was or must have been the origin of society and laws, 
which gave fresh trammels to the weak, and fresh 
l)owor to the rich, destmyed without recompense 
natural liberty, fixed for ever the law of pix)pcrty and 
\ This i.s iiiiitaUnl from Pascal, Pcnsi^cH, !*■'• i»arlie, ix. 55, 
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inequality, mndo an inexorable right out of a clever 
usurpation, ami for the profit of a few ambitious 
people subjected all the human race to labour, servi- 
tude, and misery." * 

Rousseau marks out three stages in the progress of 
inequality among men — first, the establiKhmcnt of law 
and the right of personal proi)ci'ty;-- secondly, the 
institution of magistrature ; and thirdly, the trans- 
formation of legitimate into^aAitrary power. During 
the first stage, the difference of rich and poor wa.s 
authorised ; during the second, that of the strong and 
weak ; during . the third, that of master and slave. 
In concluHion, llousscau insists that all inecjualit y of 
coj^vcniion is contrary to natural la\v" MTicncveF i^ 
docs not. concspund in the " sanuT^propDllion with 
physical ino(iuality:--"a distinction jvTncmiunici^ilTy 
shows us what we ought to thi nk of "ITig kind—of 
inequality winch exists amonjTall ciVnTscd peopliJS; 
since it is mamlcstly contrary toltherS w of nat ure,^ 
however one may define it, that ji cliild should rule an 
old man, a fool lead a wise one, ami a Imndful of 
people bo goi'gcd with Huperfluities wliTTe the Tamislied 
multitude are in want of necessaries.^ As for our 
present political state, time has failed to remedy its 
ills. It is useless to mend^and mend. The right 
method is to begin by sweeping away the old 
materials, as Lygurgus did at Sparta, and then to 
build altogether afresh. 

Throughout this discoui'se, in which, as will be 

* Klsewlioro— as in his article on iM)Iitie:il ecuiioiiiy in tlio EncydupMU 
— Uuus»oau 8|Huik8 of |»ioiMnty as a sacrud right, which lie rcganls, some- 
times OS antocc«lcnt to the social contract, and sometimes as liaving 
bocii created by it. 
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noted, the revolutionary spirit iinds in plticen the most 
emphatic expression, lk)u»^}eiui4i pnrpoHa is dc8tructiv«. 
l^ut niorojleHtrnction never HHtisfied him — his dominant 
aim wan always positive and pructical. The essay on 
inequality is not to be read by itself, but mther n.s an 
introdUclion to the work in which he attacked the 
jKilitical pn)blem upon the ctHiKtruciive side — the 
Conlntt SiHHcU, In pjussin*^ to this from the di.scoui*He8, 
we arc conscious at ouce of a remarkable change in 
method and style. Hitherto lie had been impassioned 
and rhetorical ; now he seeks bi*evity and precision of 
Ht^itement : in the one case he had spoken km iin orator 
haranguing a multitude, in the other ho writes as a 
philosopher addressing philosopheiu The result, from 
tlio ordinary reader's point of view, is hardly satis- 
factory, for in liis desire to be concise and logical, 
Rousseau often becomes formal, dry, and, as Jfadamo 
ilu Deffiind complained, tiresome. Yet, while it lacked 
the elements of popidar ai>peal which l)elonged to the 
early essays, the Nonvelle lUlohf and f J mile, the 
Contml Sociiil was, like these, widely read, and read 
with intense excitement. Its daring principles, pre- 
sented in plain language as incontrovertible truths, set 
men everywhere speculating on the meaning and 
justification of govennnent in the abstract and of the 
Hijime under which they themselves lived. It mattered 
little that Rousseau's history was all wrong ; that the 
bases of his argument were wholly metaphysical ; that 
liis inferences wei*e often fantastic; that his method 
of starting from fictitious premisses and working his 
way to impractieablo conclusions, was the very reverse 
of scientific. In an age in which the King of France 
could still sum up the whole theory of government 
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in the fonnala, Vekak^ ct>l moi, tlie book eimie as a 
reveUtioo — and a revelation tlio importance of which, 
in the li/^ht of after evenK it wouM not be eany to 
cxa^^fjcrate. 

Rotu»ena opens his treatise with a fresh statement 
of the antitlicHiH Ix^tween the " nataral " state of man 
ami his htjcIiiI sUiie. ''Man is liom free, and every- 
where he is in ehaina" Now, in what way is tius 
cIian|(o from " niitural " freeilom to poh'tical subordina- 
tion to lie jiiNtiiied ? Mi/^ht docs not create Ki«^ht, and 
the social state, therefore, cannot properly rest on 
force. If it did so, then, ItouHsi'iiu as.sorb*, — bikinj; 
up the i)ositioii already mioptoil by Di^Iorot,* — the 
ri;;lit to rule Ik'Ioii*^ only to those who are Birong 
enough to exercise it, and succensful resistance to 
authority is perfectly le^tiiimtc. Nor can it bo 
derived from nature, since the social state is the 
negation of the natural state. As it deptmds neither 
on force nor on nature, it must therefore be baH4Hl on 
convention. Thus we are led directly to the theory 
of the original social pact. At a given stage in their 
history, men came to realise that co-operation was 
necessary to welfare. Their problem, therefore, was to 
iind a form of association in which the community 
would defend and protect the individual, while the 
individual himself, tliough uniting with all his fellows, 
would remain as free as ho was l)eforc. This problem 
was solved by the social contnvct. lilach individual 
gave up himself and all his rights to the community; 
but by thus giving himself to all, he really gave 
hitiiself to none; and as there was no other meuilx^r 
of the said connnunity over whom he did not gain 
* Arliclo *'AutoriU5" in the ICncydujt^Uie. 
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iho 8amo ri^liU as ho yielileil to liiiii, eadi acquired 
a full equivalent for what lie loHt in the greater ability 
to preserve what ho had. I The eHMcncc of the contract, 
therefore, may bo thus expressed: "Each of us put« 
his iH^rson and In's entire power under the suprenio 
conti-ol of tlie ^eneml will, and, in return, we all 
i^eceive every nieinber as an indivisible jmrt of the 
whole." In this way is formed a Body Politic, with a 
common self (vioi), comiKjsod by the union of all its 
individual members; and in order that the pact may 
not bo a vain formula, it is undoi'stood that whoever 
refuses to obey the <^i!neral will shall be constrained 
to do so by the whole body. And here Kousseau <lis- 
Civnls his earlier theories al)out the aUsolute superiority 
of the natural to the social state. The passa^^e from 
the former to the latter, he iu)w declares, has moralised 
and rationalised human life. 1 By enterin<j society, man 
lost some natural advantaj^es, but the compensations 
arc overwhelming. Thout^h the social state has been 
turned to grievous abuses, it has transformed him 
from a stupid, ignorant animal into an intelligent 
being. While he had to sjicriHco natural liberty, or 
the unlimited right to do what he likes, he has 
acquired civil liberty, property, antl moral freeilom. 
Thus the pact does not destroy niitural etjuality, but 
rather counterchecks physical inequality by the e([uality 
created by convention and legal right. This principle 
18 the true basis of the whole social systenV 

The sovereignty begotten by the social contract is 
thus synonymous with the general will; and in his 
Hccond lx)ok llousseau ei)nsiilei*s the extent, authority, 
rights, and duties of this ultimate ix)wer. Sovereignty, 
to begin with, is inalienable and indivisible — these are 
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the moHt important corollariefi from the principles 
already efttablislicd. It in aim abHolntc, Hacred, and 
inviolable. Yet, an it cannot overpasH the liniiU* of 
the original convention, every man can freely dJHpoHo 
of what in left to him of proiKiHy an<l lilicrty by hucI.i 
convention. Tjiwh arc only the coiulitions of civil 
OHHOcIation; and "the people Ixjin^ wibjected to the 
lawH Hhonid be tlie authors .of them.lf^Yet Iious.«eau 
re^ardn a lefji.slator as nec(»ssary to frame a constitution 
and haml it over to the pt^ople — a man who, gifted 
with the ^ein'uH of a Moses or a Lyeur<(UH, shall adapt 
his laws to the needs and characters of those for whom 
they are dewViied. Lilx^rty and equality should form 
the two chief objects of lecrislation. It is precisely 
because the force of circumstances is ever tendin^j to 
destroy ecjuality, that the force of legislation should Ije 
exerted to maintain it. 

The question now arises, what is government ? and 
this is dealt with in the thiitl l)ook. Contrary to 
common opinion, the goveriunent is not the sovereign ; 
it is only a minister or oflicer of the sovereign — an 
intermediate body (which lUnisscau calls prince or magis- 
trate) charged with the execution of the laws, and con- 
stituting the recjuired means of communication between 
sovereign ami subjects. Jlence the prince or magis- 
trate exercises his powers merely as an agent of tho 
sovereign; he caimot be independent of the people; 
luu' are the relations subsisting between him and tho 
people of tho nature of a contract, but only of that of 
a commission from the people to its chief. The practical 
bearings of this doctrine do not need to bo pointed out. 
Three kinds of government may bo distinguished — tho 
democratic, tho aristocratic, and tho monarchical. The 
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first is most suitable for small states ; the second, for 
those of moderate size ; tlie third, for largo ones. Pui^e 
democracy, however, would be iniix).ssible, save in a 
nation of gods, and monarchy leads inevitably to 
serious abuses, llonce Kousseaus own preference is 
for aristocracy, or the jjovernment of the inexperienced 
many by the wise few. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that he is here considering, not the (juestion 
of sovereignty (whichj under any cireumstances, is com- 
IKKscil of the people as a whole), but simply the form 
of the agency to which the sovereign commits the 
admiinstration of its affairs. But,^AS"ar7matter of fact, 
all governm ents a re more_or less mixed, and their 
goodnesses relative to conditions. Rousseau's test of 
excellence is the tlioroughly deceptive one of numbers. 
"Other things equal, that government under which, 
>vithout outside aid, naturalisation, or colonies, the 
citizens increase and multiply most, is the best." 

In the relations of sovereign and goverinnent, tacit 
consent is assumed from silence; that is, while laws 
are essentially acts of the general will, the sovereign 
IS held to conlirm continually such laws as it does not 
abrogate, llousseau's ideal is direct legislation by the 
whole jjcople convened in solemn assembly.^ Legisla- 
tion by representation, which has come down to us 

> IIU conception of |)opuIar atuicmMieH is derived in the main from the 
Roman comitia and the little republics of Graccc, and the proctifal 
exigencies of the proposed method lead him to desiderate a small slate 
with a limited citizenship, like his own Geneva. If direct legislation by 
the |>eople is iniiK>ssible in the great states of modern Kurujio, that, ho 
I»rotesU, is no argument against a man who contends fur the limitation 
of the state as a condition of healthy jHilitieal life. On the question 
of representation, see further, ConsitUratimt sur U Oouvenievifnt de 
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from the absurd and iniiiuitoua r^ime of feudalism, is 
for him a contradiction of the iirnt principle of the 
inalienability of the ^^cneral will. But he admits the 
Hervices of deputies of the people, pmvideJ always that 
their conchisions shall be carric^d to the sovereign by 
refo^endnm, Govenunent, therefore, is established by 
an iu;t of the iHH)|)]e, and even if the form chosen by 
thcni be monarchical or aristocratic, the de^xxsitories of 
executive i>ower are not masters of the i>eople, but 
oflicers only. The jKJople make no permanent enga<^e- 
ment with them ; and can cluing the establi.shed form 
of government whenever in their wisdom they deem it 
incompatible with the general good. Even the social 
comp^vct itself may, by agreement of all the citizens, 
be legitimately dissolved. 

In his fourth lxx)k, Ilousseau discuases various supple- 
mentary institutions of government in the light of 
Roman ixjliey, for which he had an extravagant 
admiration, and of the supposed needs of his ideiil 
state.^ But ))y far the most interesting part of this 
closing division is that which deals with the relation 
ot religion and the state. Here Ilousseau distinguishes 
l)etween the individual as individual, and the in- 
dividual as member of the Body Politic A man's 
personal belief is wholly his own concern, and with 
this the sovereign has no right to interfere. At the 
same time, no state ever existed without having religion 

' It may also bo notod that, regarding Sinrta as a model iu all things, 
he not only argiiod iu favour of a censoi-ithiit, but cvtm RiK>ke wry gently 
of the institution of idavory iu the littlo rci»ulilic. Slavery in nut 
legitimate, ho nays, yot Spartan liberty wuh iMsrhaiM maintained only by 
the hol|» of vlavery. ** Ai for you, nioilcrn natiouM, you have no Nlnvea, 
Imt you aro alavoa younielvefl. You i»ay for their froodom with your 
own" (livro iii. chap. xv.). 
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liM iU biimN. Iloneo tlio ar^niiHnil in that, apart alto- 
;X«*tlior fiHHii any ((UONtiiMi of iiHllvhliial rrvrd, tlioro 
Hlioiilil Ih» a i»urt'ly rivil |»n»frH.sioii of fuitli, (Ih^ aiiicl*»M 
tif wliirli it Ih (ho <luty «»!* tlio H«»vtM*«'l;;u |M»Nv«*r io 
dotoniiitio ill tlio iiiloroMls of |mhlir utility, ti4»t itultHul 
as (lo^tiiaH of n»li);;i4*n, ImtaH **.siMitiiiM*iitMof Nociability " 
-"Montiiiioiits Aviiirli lit* at tlin nH»t ol' oOrolivi^ luiioii, 
sitiro witliiMit tlii'iii it ih iiiipoHniMo to Ut a ^ood citi/cii 
ov a loyal milijorl. Tho Mtatn Iuih, it \h tnio, no |M»\vor 
to <H»unM'l any inu^ U> acropt tlioso arlicloH; l)u(., Utv tlio 
Nakr ol' its own wolfaro, it may haniNJi as inipioUH antt 
ini.H4H*ial anyone* wlio iUh^h not acropt tlioni ; wliilo, if 
any 4>no, altt'r puhlirly arknt»\vl«H|H;in^ tlioni, rontluctM 
liiniHoir an an unlH'liovor, \\o mIiohM Im< piit to ilratli, Tor 
in lyin^ lH»l\»rt^ tho lawH, ho has n>nnnit.to(l tho ;^roatoMt 
of crinioH. Tho |HKsitivi^ prinoipioM t>f civil n^li;^ion 
hIiouM conipriMo luOiof in (muI, innnortality, tho happi- 
m^sH of tho ;^o<hI, tho puni.shniont at tho wickod, and 
(ho Hanotity of (ho Hooial o(»ntrao(. and tho lawn. On 
(ho no«;ativo Hido, it should oonlino itsolf (/O tho 
pri»hihi(ion of all int«iloranoo, as fatal to tho Hocial 
InMid. '* Whoovor daiVH (o way, Hoyon<l thin C'hurch 
(horo Ih no Halvadon, ou;^ht to Ui ihivt-n frian tho 
HUito." 

ThuM in a Hin;^lo chaptor llouasoau donouncoH in(4)lor- 
ancivtiitd lays down oonditions which w*)uld lo;^ically 
on(nil tho luiniHhniontof alt conHi.s(ont Honian ('athoiics 
on tho o!»o hand, and of ovory t>no who iIooh not acoopt 
Thoisni in nouio ft>rni, upon tlu^ <»tlior; at onoo assorts 
tho ri<;i;ht of tho intlividual to his own faith; and nial\4*s 
tho orood of Joan .laequos pro-iiMjuisito t<» citizenship 1 
His proiH)sod articlos of iK'liof, thou«^h ho chnosos to 
doscrlbo them as "sontimonts of sociality," arc in fact 
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n*li^ioiiN (lo^iiiiiH of a vi*ry n)iii|iivliniiHivo character; 
aiHJ liin N(!lM«iiin (»f a nUU) rr)i;;i«>ii, having IIiono nn itn 
coiii|N>iirii(M,-ovrii if it «li(l imt I«*jmI in priu*tio<3 tri Mm 
aliiicmt iiiovi(al>l«^ n>ii<*liiHioii Mint » |(ovi«nitiH)iit wliicli 
lia«l a ri;(lit (4> Uuto niicIi (xmidU ii)mmi ilN hiiI»J(h*(i«, 
would liavn an tM|nal ri^lil', nIioiiM it Nt*o lit, t^i iin|NiHo 
(iMmH'h, — would, an it nUnilN, havii liltio margin for 
in«livi«hial lilN*rty of Uioii^lit and fxpn^HNioii. IUmin- 
HrauN nlati'd rndravour wan (4) liannoiiiNo tli« fri^«*f]oin 
{}( tln^ Huljjnrt with tlit« authority of tlin H*>vi'ivi^n —to 
ii'iaiul^iin tlit^ lattrr with (Im^ h^iHt |M»HMil>to eurtailint*nt 
of tho roruH^i*. . Ihit in tliiH mm^ iih i*lH4iwhi;ro, tho 
wholn tond<MH*y of hiH dtN'ti'ino waN towardn tho 
tyranny of tin* uuihm ovit tli»» unit. 

Tho tliroiy <»f a wM'ial coni|mrt, iw coUNtitutin^ tlin 
baMJH of (*ivil a.MM<K*iation and thn juMti ligation of all 
;(oV('riuu<*nt, whn of coin'Mt^ not original with ItoUHHoau; 
on tlu^ contrary /it had h»n;( Imm^u aconnnonidiuM* ainon^ 
]H)litical UicoriNtM wIkmi Iuh trratin*^ wan writt«»n.* It 
Imd in particular Im'ou fidly work«'<l out hy two Kii;^liHh 
thinluMH — llohlM»H in his I,t'v!(iilum, mh\ I^Kiko in hiH 
two TfrdtisrHofihuwrntn^'ift; and to l)oth of tlu'Si*, 

* Kor tliii viirly liiNlory ui* IIh) tlioory, l\w |Ntrt |itiiyo<l by It hi (3ro(ik 
H|HHMilii(i(iii, ilN liiiiiliuii t(» llio Htoin |»i'0((ij»t, ** fiivo AucordiiiK to 
iKiliii'4%" hihI ilH iiilliiiuimt ii|H)ii (lilt jiiriN<'oiiNiiltJi of Itoiiio, nto MaIiio*! 
Ancu'iU Lnu\ oliHpH, ill. mid iv. Tlio H|i|N<iirAiino of Itio theory in 
iiKHlorii Kiirupoiui llioii^lit r<)iiiri(l«*<| with llio «lorliiin of iiKiliti'ViiliNiii, 
niid itN |Ni|iiilui-ily wiiN dun to thn ftKvX llint. it oHurod a pliiiiNiliU 
flxpUiiatioii of (lid ori){iii mid nioiuiiiig of civil iitH^iuty, in pUco of the 
thoo|of{i(Nit 0110, with whioli iiinii wcni no loiif{«r witiNlliHl. Thn prmticiil 
iiilliioitoo of tho now thought iti tho Novontcoiith oontiiry in Nh<»wii in an 
iiitiMOHtliig way hy tho i'oiii|>ii(a ontorHl into hy tho Pilgrim KatliorM on 
tho sUujijhiviir : — •• Wo do Moloiiiiily and mutually, in tho prfnoncn of 
(ItNtaiid of Olio aiitithor, uovuiiant and oonihino ourtM>lvoH togothvr into a 
civil lUidy Politio." 
10 
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iUouj3;h to liocko inoro oMpooially. Iio wiih uiulor the 
greaioHt obligation.* Hut if KoUHHcau obiaiiio*! IiIh 
iiloas at Boooiul hand only, lio pivo tlioni, by bin tiiml- 
inont, a lifo an<l i>owor tb(»y bad not boforo iM)Mno.MHcd. 
In tho pagoH of bis n\a.sti»rH iboy bad bad littlo 
In^yond a pnroly pbilosopbiotd inloroHl and nioanin;^. 
In luH own l»ai::oH, tboy grow big witb vast praciioal 
con8iM]UoncoH. Jbil for bini Ibo wbolo d«)oirino of ibo 
contract would bavo nMuainod a landniark nuMvly 
in tbo bislory of jx^litioal Hpooulation. It wan bo 
wlio carried it fi*on» Ibo ntutly into tbo utroot. It waH 
ho wbo gave it its " fat^d autborily"* ovor tbo 
mind.s and inuiginalionn (»f n»on in tbo rovolutionary 

It 18 diflicnlt for uh to jdaco ourHolvos at tbo point 
of view of tboNO eigbtoontli-coi\tury roa'dor« to wbom 

' HoltUoa (loHoi'iWd iimii as by iialiiro noIIihU aikI uiiNorinl, sikI hifi 
|»nniitivo hIrIo «h *'noUtrtrv, |H)or, iuihIVi 1»r«tiHh, aiuI short." Ah a 
MTAy of 08CA|K', ft wK'inl stale \\i\H i»«t>iMi«he«l l»y ** institution" or 
couipavt. Ka«'!i iiuiiviilnftl oviM his imtiiral ri>;hls, antl rwoivcd in 
ri»luvn oortaiii uuotjimlly distrihutiHl civil nglits. In llio lian<l8 of 
Ho\»Ih»s, the oonliAot thoory nisulo for ahsolutisni ; in thoso of liockc, it 
WAS tumctlto tli*^ snm»ort of constitutionalism. His lirsl trontiso was 
diroolcil Against tho hitritnvha of Sir Rolicrt Kihnnr (10,S0) ; tho jwvond 
furnished a constructive doctrine of govcrnniont Iwscd on l?o<»kpr, in 
whoso }C<rli\siaifical Voliiif the Stu'iAl Tact niakca its earliest distinct 
Ap|»caranoe. Together, the two essays constitute a |»hih»so|»hio defence 
of tho i-evolution of lrtS8. Kilmer had h.i.sod the tlognia of divine 
right on patriarchal authority. Loi'ke having demolished this, and 
with it tho claims of JiicoliitiNm, |>rooecded t<i show that the institution 
of government rests u|»on assent. With liiH'ke, then, the theory 
Assumes gn^at iniportance, as a counterldast to the tlogmas oi the 
ItAtriarchal derivation of kingshin and divine right, and as an altem|d(Ml 
jnstitlcation of government l»y reference to 8<unething hesiilcs forw. In 
tracing the history of Kousscau's ideas, nuMitiim juust also he made of 
i«rotius, rull'cudorlV, lhirlama«]ni, and Morelly, 

• Hluiitjichli's Theory o/ the State (ICnglish trans,), \\, 2U1. 
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IloUHHt»au*M |M>li(.iciit wrilin^H ciune a« tlie proiiiiw) of a 
now onlur of ttiiii^, and an in<licatiun of ilio way i" 
wlilcli iliat iM»w unlor wan to U^ brought aliout. Ah 
wo Htufly tlioni io-«lay, wo aix) Htruck Irtm hy tlioir 
froMhnoMH ami |K>w<'r, ilian l>y ilio iwlical aiwrni-clity of 
thoir a priori tnotlicMl and ilirir ^larin^ limtoricftl 
orrorH. Tho ovolntirui of wKSirty, nn cvc^ry one now 
nndiTHtandM, ilid nol, follow (lio couiho wliicli tio ninrkH 
out with HO nineli <H»n(ldt'nco; ihii Hharp dlHtiiiciioii 
drawn hy liiiii tx^twiMui (ho Htalo of natnro and i)io 
Kooial Htato haH no ftMnidation in fact; tho condition of 
tlio Hiiva^o an . di'Hoi'ilM'd hy him i.s t<»tally unlike 
reality ; tho alh'^^oij ooiiiiMiot \h nothing Imt a myth or 
a niotaphor.* A]mrt from thow* faultH of inh'rpn'la- 
tion, moroovor, IiIh doctrinoH npon thoir practical wMo 
aro vitiidod hy hin total want of appreciation of the 
actual dovolo]»niont of wH'ial HtrncttircH and tho ovcr- 
incroaHinj^ c(»mploxity of niiKk'rn lifo, and hy the fiici 
that in liin ideal NMiall Htato — Sparta, onrly Home, tlio 
Uonova of Calvin — In* iin<lH a ukhIoI and nUindard for 
jdl countricH and timoH. Ihit whilo our ^n^at^T 
historical knowledjLCo and ^ras)) render uh (Miinfully 
awaro of these and nindlar nhortcomin/^H, there wore 
fewamon;^ Uousseaii'M contemporarien who wore in any- 
wino trouhleil hy them. ThuH they wero left freo to 
Hoi/eupon what for them were the really vital olemenU 
in hiH work — hin denunciation of tyranny, property, 
and privilege, hin proUsst agaiuHt tho unjust division of 

Mil hin totul illsroj^Rnl of rnciH niKf linhit orHi»iiiiiing tlifiorics ontof 
fancy M\d iMiiijiM-turo, Uou.sHnui'H iin«tli<K! wiin tli«» direct o|i|H)§ite of 
iliat imiHUod hy '•llio falltt'iof iiioderii liistmioftl roH«»«rch," Montw- 
qiiiiMi, wliu iiHluoit *'sn|iplioil lioforoliAinl, If hin cmintrytiioii wwiM 
Imvo a|»|»ro('iiiUMl U, an niitidoto to n«msHcau*« pictures" (Pollock'* 
Uisfory of tfw. Sdciicc of /WiYi'i*, |». 81). 
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wealth and the exploitation of the many by the few, 
his assertion of liberty and the natnml rights of man, 
his pixKihn nation of popular sovereignty and of govern- 
nuMit by aHsent, In Kii<xland, the <loctrino of pasHivo 
oWdience had been rndely shaken by the events of 
1G88, and the diHUiisHal of the Jacobite dynasty had 
exploited onee for all the nionstronH dogma of the 
divine right of kings. In France, the old conception 
of the sanctity of the existing order renwiined mean- 
while in full possession of the field — as Hossuet had 
declaivd, monarchs were "sacred things," and even if 
they lx»haved as wolves it was the duty of Christian 
Hiibjects to 1)0 "as sheep." Yet the thoughts of many 
were in an inisettled condition, and in that epoch 
of widespread intellectual and s(3cial unrest, Uousseau's 
eloquent enunciation of theories hitherto kept for the 
most part within the si\fe limits of philosophic dis- 
cussion, was as iire to llax. A traveller who, at the • 
iK'ginning of the reign of T^niis xvi., returned to 
France after some years of absence, was asked what 
change he noticed in the nation. " None," he replied, 
"except that what nscd to bo talked about in the 
drawing-room is repeated in the streets." ^ And what 
was now repeated in the streets was mainly that 
which Koussean had taught the large vaguely-dis- 
contented masses of men to think alx>ut and discuss. 
For them his teaching, however visionary it may seem 
to ns, was pregnant with mighty and magnificent 
meanings; and thus "his dream became a deed that 
shook the world." 

"That which distinguished the French Revolution 
from other political movements," as Sir. Lecky siiys, 
*Tainc, Jnfient lit'gimc (KngliMli trans.), p. 817. 
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"IB that it was directed by men who had adopted 
certain 'speculative a priori coiiccptionH of i>olitical 
right with the fanaticiHin and proHelyti»ln<; zeal of a 
i*eli|^ioiiH Ixjlicf/* and he ih jLjuilty of no exaggeration 
when he addH that " the Jiible of their creed was tlie 
Ooniiut Social of lloUHHeau." * The influence of a piece 
of literature upon the courHe of p\iblic affairs is, 
generally speaking, a matter for inference only; that 
of this" fundamental book "(as Ijainartiiie called it) of 
the whole revolutionary period, may be distinctly and 
directly traced on almost every page of the history of 
the great upheaval. When Joseph Cheiiier said that 
the Innnan race had lost its title-deeds, and that 
liousseau had fomul thein, he indicated something of 
the vital significance of the work for those who, first 
with sanguine enthusiasm, and later with ferocious 
determination, applied themselves t<j the gigantic task 
of reconsf ructing society. In their hands — in tbo 
hands of the men of the new generation througliout 
France — the Conirnt Hocial was no nierely theoretical 
incjuiry into the abstract principles of government; it 
was a guide-book to action, a compendium of practical 
principles, as well. Rousseau, on the testimony of 
Mallet du Pan, ** had a hundred times more readers 
among the middle and lower classes than Voltjiire. lie 
alone inoculated the l^Vench with the doctrine of tlio 
sovereignty of the pc'ople, and with its extremeat 
consequences." It would Ik) diflleult, the same witnesH 
continues, to cite a single revolutioin'st of the days of 
'89, '1)0, an4l '91, who was not transported by his theories, 
and did not burn with ardour to realise them. Ami 
he adds that he himself, in 1788, had heard Marat 
* liiatoi'y of JCnylaiul in the KitjhUcnth Century ^ v. 345. 
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"read and comment on the Social Contract in the 
public streets, to the applause of an enthusiastic audi- 
tory." ' A hundred details show that the little volume 
was eagerly read and discussed on every side ; * and when 
the moment came for men to sweep away the traditions 
of the past, and to begin to build anew, it was still to 
that volume that thty naturally turned for licrht and 
direction. The foundation principles of "89 were 
derived from its pages; the Jacobin programme was 
based on its teaching. Robespierre, like Marat, knew 
it from cover to cover, and his famous report of L794, 
on the ideals which sliould govern tlie National Con- 
vention in the administration of the internal afiairs of 
the republic, is simply llousseau recast. The Jacobin 
attempt to establish a civil religion, the formulary of 
which should open with the declaration that "the 
French people recognises the Supreme Being and tlu^ 
immortality of the soul," is once more unadulterated 
Rousseau. 

It must, of course, not 1x3 forgotten that though thus 
the great master of the revolutionists and the soul of 
tlieir movement, with an inituence so much the more 
l>owerful because, ais Quinet well said, he be(|Ueathed 
to them not only his ideas, but also his tempemment,' 
Rousseau did not himself preach revolution nor desire 
• it. He was antjigonistie to violence, and was keenly 
alive, as he told the Poles, to the need of care and 
caution in all mattei*s of reform. It is certain that he 
would have recoiled with horror from the sanguinary 
brutalities of his fanatical followoi*s; ai\d, holding as 
he did that "the bl<x>d of a single man is more precious 

* Mercure Bn'tannique, tome ii. \k SG2 ct siq, 

• Tuiue, Ancient M^gunc, p. 318. 
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tlian the lilx»i'ty of tho whole race," * he wonld have 
comleiiiQcil as unH0un<1, as well as inhuman, the entire 
policy ot the Coniiiiittoe of Public Safety. Thus 
George Sand is in a sense perfectly right in protesting 
that the Ctyntrat Social is no niore to be saddled with 
the excesses of the llevolution than Ls the Gospel with 
the massacres of St Bartholomew. Yet, as Mr. Lecky 
has said, "an author cannot choose what pai*t of his 
teaching will take root in the minds of liis i*eaders"; 
an<l, while llousscau s images contained much that was 
diametrically opposed to tlie Revolution, and little that 
could logically. 1)0 held to justify its violence, — while, 
therefore, we may not hold him morally responsible 
for the atrocities of the Reign of Terror, — his historic 
relation to even the extreme movements of the Revolu- 
tion — another matter altogether from the ([uestiou of 
moral responsibility — is not, on this account, to ha 
overlooked or minimised. 

In coiHK'ction with Rousseau's remoter influence ujKjn 
lX)litieal thought niul action, there is only one (question 
to which we have hi're tho Hpaee to refer. In the most 
famous and nU).st important of all nto<lern constitutional 
documents, — the Declaration of Independence, — we 
read that all men are born free and equal, that by their 
birth they are possessed of certain absolute inalienable 
rights, that the object of government is the niai!iten- 
ance of the.se rights, that the power of government 
inheres in the consent of tho governed, an<l that the 
people may destroy or change tlie form of their govern- 
ment when it no longer fuUils its functions and 
achieves its end. Whether or not the framei-s ot this 
proclamation owed anything directly to tho teachings 
* Letter to Madame , 27tli Sci»tembcr 1700. 
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of RousHoau, 8001118 to bo far from clear; tlmt tlioy did 
so, lias been asserted and deJiied, But In's indirect 
iiifluenee can hardly be donbti'd. Tho document is 
conceived wholly in his npirit, and in placcH his very 
accent is unmistakable. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

"La Nouvkllk HfeLolfHE" 

The full title ot Rousseau's one novel — Julie, ou la 
Nouvelle HUoime: Lethnja de deux amans, habitans 
d'une petite ville ait ^>iW d^a Alpes — was selected, he 
telis us, as expressly descriptive of theme and character, 
and in order that **any one opening the book would 
know wliat to expect." It is natural that it is by the 
sub-title that the work should now bo most commonly 
known ; for the basis of the romance is furnished by a 
variation upon the famous story of Abelard and hi.s 
pupil. Thoui^h in the matter of prolixity Rousseau's pro- 
duction will easily bear comparison with its innnediate 
English exeuiplar, Clarissa Harlowe, the essentia! ele- 
ments of the plot, such as it is, may be briefly summarised. 
Saint-Preux, the hero of the romance, is the tutor 
of Julie, the beautiful daughter of Baron d'Etange, 
and in their familiar daily intercourse a passionate 
love springs up Iwitween them. Unknown to the girl's 
parents, their relations become more and more intimate, 
tuitil, on a certiin evil day, carried away by a perfect 
hurricane of emotion, Julie, like IIcMoVso, yields to 
sudden impulse, and slips into that " abyss of ignominy " 
which opens so suddenly beneath the sinner's feet* In 

» l»urtie i. Icttro 29. 
16a 
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trivciiig in clettvil the effect of this fatal weakness upon 
Julio hci*Helf, llonssoau gives ns an admirable illustra- 
tion of his ])Hychology and method. At lli'st she is 
overwhelmed with remorse and despair, and pours out 
page afti»r page of bitter agony and self-condcnuuition. 
It is only as a calmer mood begins to prevail, that she 
IS able to sec the tragedy of her sin under its true 
light. Then she does not regret having given so much 
to love. Her st^rrow is rather that love itself is now 
deprived of its greatest charm in losing that divine 
artlour which had at once animated and purified. " Wo 
have sought pleasure," she exclaims, in one of Rousseau's 
most memorable phrases, "and happiness luus fled far 
from us.**^ 

Though still ignorant of his daughter's dishonour, 
the Baron in course of time learns that the mditre 
(Viixulea aspires to her hand, ami an explosion of anger 
over the young man's impertinence results. At this 
point a certain friend of Saint -Prcux, an English 
nobleman, Milord Edouard Bomston by title and name, 
constitutes himself the lover's advocate. He has an 
interview with the Haron, to whom he discoui'ses elo- 
quently, and at considerable length, upon the natural 
equality of men, and the absurdity of conventional 
class distinctions^ " The nobility of which people are 
so proud," he declares, " generally gives proof of little 
beyond the dishonesty and knavery of their ancestors. 
There are plenty of wicked people among the yeo- 
manry, but you may always wager twenty to one that 
a gentilliomme is descended from a scoundrel. Par- 
(lieu! whatever you may think of me, I should be 
exceedingly sorry to have no other evidence of my 
» Partie i. lettro 32. 
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merit tlian that of. a man who died five hundred yeani 
aj(o." But thcHo brave woi'dH, and the eulogy of Saint- 
Treux with which they arc iiccoiiipanietl, are uttered in 
vain; nor docH even Milord'H niagnaniinouH oHer to 
endow the tutor with half of hin own fortune Huflice 
to break down the liaison *h adamantine prejudices. IJo 
rcHi^onda by simply forbidding Julie ever again to 
see her lover. Thus scxiial convention intervenes to 
prevent the sanctiliciition of love by an honourable, if 
taixly, marriage. 

Torn by the conflicting forces of passion and filial 
duty, Julie hei-self now urges Saint-Preux to leave the 
neighbourhood. He obeys, though reluctantly; and 
his behaviour U[)on his departure (which is described 
in detail by the girl's cousin and confidante, Clairo 
d'Orbe), exhibits an hysterical abandonment whiich, in 
more sentimentiil days, doubtless seemed impiussive, 
but which \ve should condenni as altogether unmanly ; * 
for the time has gone by when we could look with 
admiration or sympathy at the spectacle of a young 
man on his knt^es, kisNitig the steps of a staircase '' a 
thousand tin\cs," and uttering " long groans." Separated 
in the flesh, the lovers now have recourse to their pens, 
and correspond with a regularity and an industry 
which would have done credit even to their lUchard- 
sonian prototyiws. At first Saint-Prcux's lettera arc 
full of pleadings and reproaches, but in time ho be- 
comes " more reasonable," ceases, to some extent, to fume 
and fret over his fate, and, at Julie's instigation, pit)- 
mises to seek a new career. This purpose takes liim 
to Paris. Thence he writes of the woild of fashion, 
into which ho is soon introduced, and of the habits, 
» Puitic i. Icitrc 05. 
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amu8etnent8, and eon vendition of its inhabitants; wliilo 
«lio responds witli wonderful discretion, discussing tlio 
points raised by him, giving him reams of excellent 
advice, and encouraging him in particular to make the 
fullest use of his Uilents and oppoHnnities. Saint- 
Proux's judgment w^n the women of the metropolitan 
(p\iiul monde is very severe, and the fact that he after- 
wartls gets into an entanglement with one of them, 
serves to give a sharper edge to his criticism.^ Of this 
fault he makes frank confession to his mistrcas; where- 
ui>on Julie, who is nothing if not sernuyiinciise, and 
whase letters are mo<lels of erudition and prudence, 
reproves him for frecjuenting fashicniable society at all, 
and urges him to pursue his moral studies, with greater 
profit as well as safety, among the hourgcotH, and even 
the connnon people. There are questions enough to 
occupy his attention, she suggests, — as, for instance, 
why in a city so rich as Paris the lower classes should 
live in such misery, wliile exti'eme poverty is rare in 
Switzerland, where there are no millionaires ? " It is in 
gilded apartments that a pupil catches the manners of 
the world, but the wise man learns its mysteries in tho> 
luit of the poor." * 

After a time this correspondence is discovered by 
Julie's mother, and the real nature of the relations 
which have existed between the girl and her lover 
becomes known. The IWon is beside himself with 
rage; the mother, already hopelessly ill, receives a 
Hhock which hastens her end. Upon this, Julie, filled 
with remoi*se, demands from Saint- Previx the cancella- 
tion of their engagement, and receives from him the 
curt reply, " I render to Julio d'Etango the right to 
» Partio ii. Iwttru 20. « Purtio ii. lottre 27. 
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diHpoHO of licrRolf, and to give her hand witliout con- 
Huliing her heart." * Shortly after thiH, liowever, she 
is stricken with smallpox. Saint-Preux hiUTios to the 
spot ; insists upon seeing licr ; forces himself into her 
room ; indulges in a paroxysm of weeping at her bctl- 
side ; and by lavishing kisses U|)on her hand, delilxir- 
atoly contracts tlic disease in his turn.* At this point 
the novelist miglit have found a higldy eflective cata- . 
strophe for liis story. I^ut Saint-Preux and .Julio Ijoth 
recover; and the latter ultimately yields to her fathers 
inii)ortUnities, and accepts a suitor she docs not in the 
least care for — n certain JI. do Wolmar, a Russian 
gentleman of wealth and position ; well preserved at 
fifty; grave, and even austere in manner; always 
serious, calm, self-control led ; a thoroughly good man, 
but, alas! an atheist. Though she consents to this 
union, it is with the distinct intention of proving 
unfaithful to her marriage vows. Jhit a nobler spirit 
tak^vH possession of her at the altar, and she enterH 
upon her new life with the determination to accept to 
the full the responsibilities and duties to which she 
now stands committed.' 

Here, again, we reach a natural ending for the 
dranui, and Rousseau would have Ijeen well advised 
had he dropped the curbiin for good upon the marriage 
scene. 11 is story would then have been one simply 
of sentiment and passion — of love turned to tragedy 
by the foolish conventions of the motlern world, ttn<l 
of hearts made strong in allliction to meet the heaviest 
blows of fate; and tliough wo should still have found 
the theme objectionable and the treatment character- 

» Partio iii. Icttro 11. » Partio iii. IcUre 14. 

■ Partio iii. lottro 18. 
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iHiicnlly ovor-intonse, thoro would have lx»en coinimrat- 
ivcly littlo to oflbnd us in the way of moral paradox 
mid rlictorical extravagance. Hut llouHHcau'H lar^r 
ctl Ileal purpose led liim to treat the marriage of Julio 
only an a fresh point of departure in his narrative. 
lie had written in glorification of passion; ho would 
>vrito now of paasion repressed and conquered by 
ilie higher law. What follows, then, is the ethical 
handling of the problem he has stated ; but unfortun- 
iitoly, as we might have anticipated, it is marred by 
false taste, bizarre theories of conduct, and fantastic 
idcivs about life. 

»Six uneven tful years go by, and Julie finds peace 
and happiness in tlic cjuiet routine of household tasks, 
and in the education of her children. ^Meanwhile, 
Saint -Preux, having meditated suicide,^ and been 
dissuaded therefrom by the long and elaborate reason- 
ing of J5omston,-' starts, at that friend's suggestion, 
with Anson on his historic voyage round the workU 
Twice cast aw ay on uninhabited islands (after the 
Tiushion set Ijy lloVisseau's favourite, Robinson Crusoe), 
lie learns for himself the immense superiority of the 
life of "nature" over the life of civilisation; and 
brings bjick with him, as the principal result of his 
wanderings and observations, a deep admiration of the 
frugal simplicity, the innocence and the independence 
of the savage, and a corresponding horror of the greed 
and cruelty of those Europeans who, in their thirst 
for wealth and empire, have laid waste many a happy 
land, and reduced its inhabitants to slavery.* On his 
return, Wolmar, though fully cognisant of the past, 

» Pttrlio iii. lettro 21. « Tartic iii. lottre 22. 

* rzirtio iii. lettres 23-25. * I'artic iv. lettre 3. 
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iiivitoH liini to Inn homo at CIai*on8, not 08 a 
visitor, but as a permanent member of his household.^ 
" Thouifli we do not yet know one another " — so runs . 
the appeal of this excellent husband to the fonncr / 
lover of his wife — " I am commissioned to write to: 
you. The wisest and most beloved of women hjw 
just opened her heart to her happy husband. Ifo 
believes you worthy to have been loved by her, and ; 
ho offers you his house. Innocence and grace rcitrn ; 
here ; here you will find friendship, haspitality, 
esteem, conlldence. Consult your heart; and if there ■ 
is nothincr there which alarms you, come without fear."^ 
To this Julio herself adds a postscript — " Come, my 
friend, we await you with eagerness. You will not 
give me the pain of a refusal." Tliis extraordinary 
proceeding on Wolmar's part represents for Rousseau 
the very height of wisdom, generosity, and courage. 
Of the generosity and courage nothing is to be said ; 
but what of tlie wisdom ? What, for that matter, 
of the taste and decency of the measure ? However, 
Saint-Preux has no scruples; he accepts \Volmar*« 
invitation ; and though the meeting between himself 
and Julie, after so many years of separation, agitates 
him terribly, especially as Wolmar orders him to 
embrace liis " sister and friend," he is resolved, como 
Mluvt may, to be worthy of the confidence which his 
I lost has reposed in him.* IIow great that conlidenco 
is, becomes clear when Wolmar presently still further 
exhibits his wisdom, generosity, and courage, by an 
oven more heroic experiment. Having, or feigning to 
have, business on another esUvte, he absents himself 
from Clarens for a time, leaving Saint- IVeux and 
* Partiu iv. lottro 4. * Pttitie iv. lettro 6. 
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Julie alono together. The trial ih n fierce one for 
ihein lK>th ; old memories arise with daiiji^erous jKJwer ; 
8aint-rivnx is ready to Hueeumh; hut the Htwngcr 
Dattire of Julie comcH to their salvation.^ Thus the 
crisis passes, ami with Wolmar's return the ])lacid 
life of the strangely composed household is renewed. 
If one is ineline<l to eoi\demn this whole division of 
the story as at once ridiculous and ollensive, we must 
rememl)er that tine ta.ste in such delicate matters was 
hardly to he expected in a man who ha<l accepted 
the conditions of a Holitudii d (rois at Los Char- 
niettes; while it is precisely through this strained 
situation that the moralist presents one of his central 
lessons — the saving power of true religion in even the 
most perilous experiences of life. For " to sin and to 
repair sin by repentance," is, as Saint Marc Girardin 
put it, " the fundamental idea of Julie's history." 

After this, the romantic interest of the narrative 
.suUsiiles, and we tMiter upon vohnninous descriptions 
of the daily life of the Wolmar's establishment, with 
endless discussions of the administration of domestic 
allairs, the education of children, the management of 
servants, the distribution of charity, and many other 
similar topics, which occupy almost the whole of the 
iifth and sixth divisions of the work. These Rousseau 
himself considered " mivsterpieces of diction," but they 
are not therefore the less wearisome. Peaceful, and 
even happy, as Julie now is, one sorrow lies heavy 
upon her heart, — her husband, though the very em- 
Ixxliment of all the domestic and social virtues, is 
still an infidel.- She has, indeed, persuaded liim to 
attend the public services of the church for the sake 
* Partio iv. lettrc 17. ' Partic v, Icttre 5. 
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of tlie example which may thereby bo given to lu« 
children ami the pcaHantiy. Ihit while willing in thin 
way to avoid Hcaiidal, aii<l to "pay all the rcHjicct to 
the cult OHtabliHhod by the lawH, which the State may 
demand fmm a citizen"* IiIh opinioiiH, iw hIio knows, 
remain nnclianged. Hut the ixjvolution of thought 
whicli Hhe had ho long vainly hoped to witncsM, and 
for which hIic had earnoHtly prayed,- is at hwt to N* 
elli^ted by the trag^nly with which the drama 
abruptly closes. During a trip to Chi lion, one of her 
children falls into the water; she flucceeds in Having 
him ; but the shook and exposure are tcx) much for 
her ; an illneas follows ; and she dies, Wolniar is 
deeply moved by the event, and by the marvellous 
piety and resignation of his wife, whose last days arc 
described with a fulness of detail hardly to be matclicd 
save in the paralh^l scene in ClarUna Ifartoive; and 
th«mgh the. conversion of the sceptic does not actually 
Udce place In^fore the narrative en<ls, we are Irft with 
the feeling that the way is now prepared for it, and 
that it cannot bo long postponed. As for Saint-l*reux, 
his future is decided for l\im by Julie's dying petition, 
that he shall renuiin at Clarcns to take charge of the 
education of her children. I;^*t us hope, with one of 
llouaseau's French critics, that he will accpiit himself 
better in this second tutorial ttusk than he did in the 
fii'st.^ 

Such, in outline, is the substance of Rousseau's famous 
romance, which set so many hea»ts beating wildly, and 

* Cf. Rousseau's inoidcntAl (liscuasiou of tlio question of external con* 
formity to a State roligion in tlio CorUrat Social, 

• Purtio V, leltro 5. 

' P. Morillot, Le Jiornan en France ^ p. 301. 
II 
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wrung tears from so many eyes, in tho days when its 
pages were fresh, and its emotional outburats seemed 
like a. revelation of tragic passion to a society at once 
jaded and corrupt In dealing with the work on tho 
liifitoric side, we will consider iirst, its place ii| the 
evolution of the novel, and then, the significance of 
its etliical basis and tcacliings. 

If wo kept our attention lixed only upon certain 
conspicuous characteristics of its form and style — its 
romorselosH piv)lixity, its constant ovorllow of sentiment, 
its endless analysis oi thought and feeling, its countless 
pages devoted to the casuistry of love — we might be 
tempted to classify the A^oiLirlle JMo'itte as a direct 
oflshoot from those seventeenth - century romans d 
Idngxie Indeine, by which the authors lx)yish imagina- 
tion had been stimulated to precocious activity, lint 
though, like lliehardson's work, Rousseau s novel is 
linked at various points to the school of heroical 
romance, its true literary afliliations are to be sought 
elsew^here. J'ublished at the opportune moment when 
the Anglomania wliich had long been growing in 
France had reached its height, and when at least a 
sympathetic reception was thus assured for it in 
advance, it had its immediate inspiration in that 
literature of middle-class feeling and morality thmugh 
which the English democratic spirit was finding, 
decade by decade, an increasingly powerful expression. 
It is, in fact, a didactic rainan hoiircjeois of the typo 
which, in the hands of the fat and elderly little London 
printer, had initiated a revolution in literary taste over 
almost the whole of Europe.^ Bourgeois himself by 

' As our analysis of tho story shows, tho Xouvclle . Hiloiu divides 
itself naturally into two |uirts ; tho first, a romance of ]»assion ; the 
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birth, training, principles, and projudices, obstinately 
tenacious of the traditions of his class, and undoviating 
in his hostility to the whole social world above his own, 
Uousseau had been drawn to such English lxx>ks as lio 
knew — to the tipceiator, Jtttbinsmi Crusoe, Kichardsou's 
novels, and the plays of Lillo* — by the middle-class 
attitude towards life, and the strong Puritan morality 
expressed in diHerent ways in all of them ; and wide 
as may seem to be the chasm separating the Noitvelle 
JMo'iHi* from such works as thes(^ its place is none the 
less close Ijeside them, in virtue of its entire reaction 
against the aristocratic principle in fiction and the 
spirit of the salons^ and of its eloquent declaration of 
the ethics and ideals of bourgeois life. Its immediate 
model was, beyond (piestion, Clarissa Havlowe, wliich 
Uousseau in his Lett re a d'Alemhert, pronounced the 
finest novel in the world, and of which, to the very end 
of his days, he never sjjoke " without enthusiasm." * Of 

•ecoml, a 8e<iuel to tliia iu tho form of a Inglily moralisoil story of 
iiiannors. Tlio combination of tliftio two uletnunta in hotewortby ; but 
it id tho second part (in wliich, of courso, Richardson's inspiration is 
most conspicuous) that gives the work historically its peculiar weight 
and interest, (See, however, what Ilettner says al>out this iu his' 
Literaturgeschichtc dea aefUzchntvn JahrhutulertH, ii. 490-495.) 

* In a footnote to tho Ldtrc d d'AUvtUrtf lie picks out Tfu London 
Afcrchant for siK^cial jiraiso us an "athniraltle ]tioce," the moral of 
which carries home more successfully than that of any Freuch drama 
with which he was actiuaiuted. The innuence of this turgi<I and dismal 
play ui>on Diderot, and uiton the Hourgeois Tragedy ut large, forms a 
remarkable chapter in literary history. 

* Hernanlin do Saint • Pierre, Fratpncns sur Jfousscau, AVhen 
Rousseau began to write Julie, the sensation caused by the then recent 
publication of Clarissa Harlowt was at its culmination. It should be 
added, however, that iu after years Rousseau was not a little auuoyed 
by the constant association of his own work with Richardson's, aud by 
the already oft*repeated assertion (made, €»g,, by Fr^rou, in L*Annt'e 
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course, oiio supremely important element in Julie^^ 
the element of " gninde pa8sion '* — in altogether want- 
ing in the work of t!»o Hn«;li.sli nuuster; and the total 
ditleronce in atmasphore U^tween the two may easily 
lend one to overlook pointH of fundamental Hunilarity. 
Careful comparison none the leas makes it pretty clear 
that llousseau fashioned his romance ({uite closely upon 
Kichardson's mastiM'pioce. In tlie Nouvelle IMoUe, as 
in Clarissa, (he central figure is a ^jirl of rare intel- 
lectual and ntoral ondowmonts, who is put under 
pressure by her father in his attempt (successful in the 
one case, unsuccessful in the other) to force her into 
iiiarriaj^e a»(ainst her will. Julie is indeed, if not the 
sister, at any rate the lii'st cousin, of Clarissa — a 
Clarissa with more passion and less insularity, but to 
the full the Englishwoman's etjual in learnint^, sagacity, 
and priytjishness ; while Claire d'Orbe, the confidante of 
the one, like Jliss Howe, the friend and adviser of the 
other, not only serves to carry on the nuichinery of the 
plot, but by her gaiety and cheery humour becomes 
a foil to the heroine's rather oppressive seriousness. 
Bomston, while in some respects renuniscent of the 
hero of PrcWost's Cleveland,^ may still be re<:!farded as the 
nnalotjue of Colonel Morden ; but however this may be, 
lie is particularly interesting as presentin*^, in his 
iitUraire, 1761, toiim ii. jip, 300 ft ai/.), thnt ho wiw iiulobtoil to 
CUirisaa for j»lot and charactcra. As may reatlily Ihj 8U|tpusc<], ItiehattJ- 
sou ilid not rutiirii Koii;iscau'ti ndiiiirution. llo m said to have bouii 
'*so inucli dis«;usted at soiiio of the HceuoH iMid the wliole ti'iidoucy " of 
the XouvtlU I/ilofsr^ " that lie aeerotly critioisod the work (as lie road 
it) ill marginal notes" (Nichols, Literary JtwaioteH, iv. ti\^S), 

* Texte, JiOusMttu and the CosmojHiUtun Spirit in Literature (English 
trans.), p. 109, 7iote, Pruvost's work, it.si>lf an illustration of the Anglo- 
mania ]>revaleut in France at that time, Rousseau had read with intense 
interest. 
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gravity, Hioical cnlin.ncs«, Hupcrficiiil chilliness of 
manner, and "oxtroino H«.MiHil)ility/' llousHcau's ideal, 
fornietl beforu Iiin bitter experieacoH north of the 
Chaiuiel hiul !)roii<(ht hini diHciichantnient of En^linh 
character and nianner.s. Finally, wo may pcrhftps 
HUpixwo, thon;^h Uiih \h nothing lioyond a supposition, 
that the infidelity of Wolmar waH HUggeHtcd by that of 
Lovelace. But while the two men have this trait in 
common, they are otherwise of diametrically opposed 
characters ; since, while the one is a monster of iniquity, 
the other is a monster of virtue — "as irreproachable as 
he is uninteresting/' ^ which is certainly siiying a goo«l 
deal. Evidently the moral purpo.se which ho had in 
view led IJousseau to give a fresh turn to this element 
of his story, for, according to his own HUvtement, the 
atheism of Wolmar was designed as a lesson for the 
intolerant, as the piety of Julie was intended as a 
reproof to the philosophers.* 

II1US iiwpired by the work of Hichai'dson, — itself at 
the same time a fresh and original expression of the 
rising democratic spirit, in literature, and in turn the 
direct progenitor oi Paul vt Vinjinie and ^Yerihcr^ of 
Dvlphine, Connnc^ and Ahda, in the age immediately 
following its own, — the NonveUe IliUnsOt considered 
simply as a novel, has no little historic signiiicance. 
Properly to understand its place and meaning, however, 
we must compare it with the iiuaginative writings 
which held the attention of the cultivated reading 
world at the time it was produced, — with the work of 

' BraiidoH, Main Currents in y^inrtenith-Centitrif Litfratui-e (Knglish 
traits.), i. 17, It is frtM]Ui.'iitly nnitl, ami probably wiih Iruih, that 
thu liaroii il'llolbacli, autbur of tbo famous Systinw de la Nature^ and 
many othor works, was tho artist's model for Wolmar. 

» Letter to Verncs, 27th June 1761. 
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Marivaux, tor exainpio, of Ducloa, of the younger 
Crt^billon. Then, and only then, arc wo really in a 
|>osit.ion to appreciate Rousseau's attempt to bring the 
novel iiitohanuony with the truth of nature ; to change 
the centre of gravity of interest fix>ni external incident 
io the internal life; to substitute passion and inner 
conllict for the adventures aiul intrigues of ordinary 
romance ; and, above all, to moralise fiction by infusing 
into it the high spirit of tragedy, and making it the 
vehicle of a serious philosophy of things. 

It is with this hvst iH)int that we are here chiefly 
concerned, since, whatever may be the historic import- 
ance of Julie tus a piece of prase liction, its nmin 
interest lies for us in it« powerful and eloiiucnt re- 
iteration of some of the leading doctrines of Rousseau's 
gospel to his time. 

Here, however, we must pause just to note the form 
of the work. Following Richardson, Rousseau adopted 
the epistolary method of conducting his story* — a 
method which may conceivably have all sorts of 
advantages in theory, but which the world has rightly 
come to ivganl as, in practice, synonymous with all 
that is dreary and unnatural ; and the abuse to which 
this cumbrous machinery would inevitably lend itself 
in the hands of a man so much of a preacher and so little 
of a dramatist as Rousseau, may readily be conceived. 
As Jladame du Defland complained, all his chamcters 
have the author's own gift of "verlK)so eloquence"; 
and one and all, they repeatedly lose their identities 
to become the mouthpieces of Rousseau himself. Like 
Ricliardson's men and women, they have all a perfect 

* For tho way iu which the first letters came to be written, see atU^f 
pp. 73, 74. 
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mania for pcntnauHliip; timo is noiliing to any of 
tliom; tlioy pour theniHclvcs out at mcrcilcNa Icii^li 
about ovorythin|i^ that happens; tliey perpetually 
ar^o, Rpccuhito, aiialyHo, describe.* Now, all their 
evcrlaHtin^ di^resHiona, controversies, lifOmilies, are for 
modern reatlers ttnlious to the hist de<ji*ee. Yet it in 
precisely in these many pa*^es of philosophical ex- 
cUraus, havin<( nothin*^ to do with plot or characters, 
that a lar^e part of the interest for the l)Ook, for the 
student of liousseau and his influence, will bo found 
to lie. For it is hero that the author reinforces and 
illustrated the .moral principles which form the basis of 
the work as a whole. 

The general conception or underlying ethical pur- 
pose of the NoareUe IMo'isc seems perfectly clear. 
It is, as has bcOn si\id — the point has to bo re- 
emphasised — a novel of bourgeois life. 1'hougli the 
heroine herself is nobly born, her lover is a mere tutor 
— a plelK»ian; and we cjin here dwtect at onco the 
revolutionary spirit which dictated this indirect attack 
upon conventional notions of caste and nmrriago. As 
in the novels of Richardson, the long descriptions of 
pure and peaceful douiestic existence are set ovcr- 
against highly charged pictures of the salons of the 
fashionable world. Nor is the contmst presented a 

* Tho absmxlities of the cpintolary method, as pursueil by RiclianJson, 
liavo often been uototl by the scoiror. One example will suHico. Ac* 
eonliiig to tho comimtatioii of Sir Loslio Stephen, Harriet Byron, on 
one oooasion, writeH in three dayH enough to fill 144 octavo pages of print ! 
Hou8Si>au'H itersonagos are jUHt ah bUil. I do not know that it has ever 
been i>ointed ont that Uichanlson's enormona letters really tako the 
place of tho ondloas converHations and disquisitions in tho oKl Anglo* 
French romances, to the broad outlines of which the author of ClarisM 
adhered more closely than is commooly supposed. 
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contrast merely between these two antagonistic ideals 
of life. It is u contrast also between the country and 
iho city — Ijctween the quiet routine of thin^^, the 
poverty and t!io virtue, in a little Alpine community, 
and the rush and tumult, the licentiousness and corrup- 
tion, of metropolitan civilisation. Thus the principle at 
tho heai*t of the romance is that which furnishes the 
characteristic keynote of the greater part of llousseau's 
teaching.^ 

It is, indeed, by reference to the oi)position thus 
emphatically postulated between " nature " and civilisa- 
tion, that what would be more specifically called the 
moral of the Noiivclle IMo'ise has to be interpreted. 
Tho book has been described as the glorification of 
passion, though to treat it simply as this is to disregaixl 
the significance of the entire second part, which, with 
its stress upon duty triumphant over passion, may 
fairly be said to contain a refutation of the doctrine 
implied in the first. But to take that doctrine only, 
wlmt does llousseau's glorification of passion really 
mean ? On what basis does Saint-Preux rest his claim 
to Julie as a divine right, beside which social conven- 
tions and parental prejudices appear utterly empty and 
absurd? Again the nulgic word is "nature." The passion 
which llousseau preaches is simply " nature " seeking 
fruc expression. Tho social conventions and parental 
prejudices by which " nature *' is checked and tJiwarted 
arc forces of that nmch-vaunted civilisation which has 
destroyed the primitive truth and purity of life. 

> The general tlienie of Julie ini«?l»t almost Ik? stated in tho woihIm 
wliif'h nnuounee the text o( Lc Patfsitn Pcrvcrli (1775), by the notorious 
llfstif lie la nrelonnc, often nicknamed "the Uousseau of tho gutter": 
*'0 mes cnfunts! rontons dans noH Iianieaux, et pc cherchous |>oint 
h sortir do rhcuicuso ignorance dcM [daisirs dcs grandes villcs." 
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In the earlier books of tlie romance, the writer's 
general Uieme is developed mainly througli the long 
and pungent letters sent to Julie from Paris, in which 
Saint-Preux ridicules the follies and denounces the 
vices of the brilliant capital. Almost every aspect of 
the gay and frivolous life of the metropolis comes in 
for scathing criticism. One malign and tyrannous 
power the young tutor, fresh from the open and 
unsophisticated relationships of the country, iinds re- 
gulating everything — the power of convention. Con- 
vention is. the god before whom men and women alike 
bow down, whose laws they obey, whose anger alono 
they fear. <* II faut faire commc les autrcs " — that is 
the lirst and last word of wisdom; "cela sc fait/' or 
"cela ne se fait pas" — that is the Ihial criterion by 
which all actions are judged.^ It is fixed by rule wheu 
a visit may and may not be {mid , when one should go 
out, and when stay at home; with what degree of 
sorrow one must receive the intelligence of such or 
such a death ; how long one must mourn in rural re- 
tirement; and on wliat particular day it is allowable to 
return and console one's self in towri. Thus the whole 
of fashionable society docs precisely the same things 
in tlie same circumstances, with the mechanical regu- 
larity of a regiment of soldiers or a lot of marionettes.- 
Under such conditions, how could frankness and sin- 
cerity bo expected ? As a matter of fact, the Parisian 
world knows nothing of frankness or sincerity. " It 
is the first evil of great cities, that men become in them 
other than what they really are, and that society gives 
them, so to speak, a diHercnt being from their own. 
This is especially true of Paris." * Men's common talk 

» Pttitic ii. kttre 17. » Ibid, » Partie ii. Icttrc 21. 
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iR no index to their clinrncierH ; i£ in idlo to neek for 
any kind of viUU correHpondonco between their Hpoeeli 
and their tlion^hts. I^loi^eover, nelf-intoroHt in their 
one motive-force — they are to be inlhienced only by 
an npiKial to that.* And herein lies the secivt of the 
luirsh jnd;(n»ent whicli nnivei'wally they paHH ni>on one 
another. Instructed by their experience of tlie worUl, 
antl above all by their own conHcionccH, men and 
women at lar^e take the course of thinking as Iwvdly 
about human nature as possible, and of always seek- 
ing for some hidden evil as the real cause of whatever 
ap|)ears to be gcxxl* 

It is natural that Saiut-lVcux should reserve his 
severest condenniation for Parisian women, about 
wliom, as alxnit the whole question of the relation of 
the sexes in fashiorable society, he has not a sinj^lo 
j^iHxl wonl to say. Nothin»i; about a Parisian woman, 
lie insists, is really i:ulividual to herself — weight, size, 
IxMiring, figure, air, look, conversiition, nuinners, are 
all mattei's of ariilioe and convention.^ Everywhere 
one turns, one heai>i nothing b\it jargon, Ixibble, j>ro- 
2yoiisauH vonscqurnc^ ; the man who is admired is not 
lio who has peiformed ginxl actions, but he who has 
said line things; and for this condition of aflairs the 
women are maiidy responsible. One of the connnonest 
Hubjects of conversation is what goes by the name of 
"sentiment"; by v/hieh is to be understooil, not a 
lioalthy spontaneous emotion, bred of friendship or 
love, — that would bo either Imlierous or tiresome, — but 
a vague anil meaningless something wrappetl up in 
high-sounding phrases and metaphysical subtleties, — a 

> Partio ii. lettros H. 10. « rarliu ii. Ictli-u 17. 

•Particii. Icttro 21. 
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inattor of ei^prit rather than of the hoart.^ Of lov© 
itnelf — lovo in the rich and Hacreil Hi^nificanco of the 
word — there ih none ; the h)ve aliout win'ch there ih ho 
niucli talk and ho niucli diHcnHHion, iu mniply gallantry ; 
and thiH gallantry Saint-Preux niak(^ the object of 
vigoroiw and t<'lling atUick. What w the result? he 
iiHkH. All natural feelingH and idoa.s liave been 
rcvcrHod. Adultery doe« not nhock |H)oplo liere, ho 
wrIteH. Marriage in Paris is oidy an agreement l)e- 
twcen two people to occupy the Hanio house and bear 
the same name. It does not enUul reciprocal rights 
and duties.* 

And here Rousseau repeats the protest, which wo iind 
him making elsewhere in his writings (particularly, 
it will be rememlxjred, in his Letfre il (CAlembert), 
against the woman - worship established in nuMlcrn 
societies, and once more sets forth the evil conse^picnceH 
which inevitably ensue whitn what he insists ujxin as 
the natural order of things is upset, and that sex is 
raised to pre-eminence whase pro|)er i)livco is one of 
sulx)rdi nation. " French gallantry has given univci*Hal 
]>ower to womcm. ... Everything depends upon them, 
and nothing is done save by them or for them. Olym- 
pus and Parnassus, glory and fortune, are ociually under 
their laws. i5(X)ks sell, authors are esteemed, only as 
it pleasc^s women. They decide authoritatively con- 
cerning the highest nuitters of knowledge no less than 
the most agreeable. Pix^try, literature, history, philo- 
sophy, even polities, — one can see from the style of all 
iKKiks that they are written to anmse women. . . , 
In allairs, they are in a fair way of obtaining what 
they denuind, a natural ascendency over their lum- 
» Partio ii. lottro 17. « Partlo ii. lettro 21. 
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\>and8, not as luiHbaiulH, but tis men. For it is under- 
8t<XKl that a man must refuse nothing to a woman — 
even it she is his wife!"* This, for llousseau, is a 
very serious stivto of affairs. It means the destruction 
of all virih'ty, the rei^n of efleminacy, the sappin*^ of 
tlie true foundations of life. 

Another point of attack is furnislied by the amuse- 
ments of the Parisian world, — particularly the opera - 
and the drama,' which are condenmed as frivolous and 
immoral. In what. Saint-Preux says of the theatre, 
there is one criticism of special importance, in view 
both of the character of tlio Nouvclle JMowe itself 
and of the j^eneral l)our<^eqis movement in the litera- 
ture of the times. Plays, the observer complains, are 
written mid performed wholly for fashionable society, 
and are entirely aristocratic in their range and spirit. 
Writei-s of comedy would think themselves dishonoured 
if they were supposed to know whnt went on in the 
sliop of a merchant or under an artisan's roof. They 
-must deal with iKustrious persona^^es, and seek in 
the rank of their characters that elevation of style to 
wliich their own native «;enius would a?isuredly never 
raise them. 

In contrast with these lively onslaughts upon the 
life and manners of a great city, in the earlier part of 
the work, wo have in the second division minute de- 
.scriptions of an ideal establishment in the country, its 
routine, methods, and organisiition, together with much 
direct ethical teaching on many sulyects which these 
matters serve to . introduce. Evoiy detail of the 
Wolmar manage is discussed at immense length. As 

> Partic il. leltre 21. * Partie ii. lettro 23. 

'Partib ii. Icttvo 17. 
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wo have already noted, there are regular oRBays on 
domestic economy, — the government of dependents, 
the proper uho of money, the relief of Ix^ggars,^ and 
the principleH of education;* and through Julie, tlio 
perfect housewife and mother, wo are taught the true 
place and functions of women in society. Saint-Preux 
dwells much on the quiet happiness of life at Clarens, 
and the undisturbed contentment of its inhabitants. 
Their fortune is small acconling to the standaitls of the 
world; but with all his exi>erience of metr(ii)olitan 
wealth and splendour, he knows of no one more opulent 
than they. Everything is regulated by the strictest 
notions of fnigality: the diet is plain; the household 
arrangements at large are almost priuutive in their 
simplicity ; embroidery is the chief pastime of the 
women of the family; the butcher is paid in cattle, 
the grocer in wheat. Wine, oil, and bread are all made 
at home.' Here, Rousseau declares, is the true ideal of 
existence, if a f(X)lish and much-deluded world could 
only be brought to undcrstiind it. And in <lealing with 
the peasantry of the neighbourhootl, the preacher seizcH 
the opportujiity of proclaiming anew some of his most 
characteristic theories. Kind and generous to the poor 
about them, the Clarens household will do nothing for 
those who, through restlessness or ambition, desire to 
rise above their lot. " The natural condition of man is 
to cultivate the earth and live by its fruits. The peace- 
ful inhabitant of the fields needs only to know his 
happiness in oixler to enjoy it. For all the true pleasures 

* Partio iv. lottro 10. 

* Partio V. lottro 3. Tliia lottor (or, more correctly, trpatise) should 
be caroftilly read by all Btudonts of J'hnile* 

* Partio iv, lottro 10. 
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of man are within his rencli. . . . His state ia tho only 
neccasary, OS jt in the most useful one. It is un- 
fortunate when other classes tyrannise over hini by 
their vioU»nee, or seduce liiin by the example of their 
vices. It is in his class that the true prosperity of a 
country consists. , . . When it is a question of estimat- 
ing the public i>ower, the savant {bd esprit) visits the 
palaces of the prince, jmsts, troops, arsenals, citii's. 
The true statesman travels into the country, anil linds 
his way into the cotta<(es of the labourers." * 

To follow lioUHseau further throut|;h his incidental 
discussions of duellin*^, suici«le, the fundamentals of 
rehVion, the relations of Copland man, the origin of 
evil, the sanctions of conduct, the supremacy of con- 
duct, and many of the practical problems of education 
and society, would demand more space than we could 
liero aflbrd ; aiul wo must thus content ourselves with 
the statement that on all such topics the Noiivvlle 
JMoUe lar«^ely repeats the essential principles which 
we have dealt witii in other divisions of our stud}' of 
its authors philosophy of life. There is still one im- 
j>ortant subject, however, which the present work ^ives 
us an especially good opportunity for considering, ami 
which, therefore, nuist not be passed over without 
remark — Rousseau's feeling for, and treatment of, 
nature. 

In his explanatory title, it will bo remembered, the 
writer had announced that his romance was coni- 
poscd of the letters of two lovers, " habitans/* he adds, 
** d'uno petite villo au pied des Alpes." Now, to any 
' reader of that day, opening the book for tho iirst time, 
such a minute specilication of the principal scene of 
» Partie v. Icttro 2. 
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tlio action must have appeared uniieceHHary and itn- 
meanin^, — Paris or Switzerland would have been nil 
one to him. But to uh it in (|uite clear that RousBcau 
had ample rooHon for putting the wonln cited upon his 
title*pa;^e. In the Noavdht Ht^UnHC^ lus never before in 
the hintory of prone fiction, nature becomes a d^Htinct 
and fundamental element of the hunuin story. Woven 
into the drama of life and passion, of sin and moi*al 
victory, are ma«ijnilicently wrou<^lit pictures from tho 
country which liousseau never coitscd to love and yearn 
for — of the austere landscapes of Valais, and tho 
fertile Pays Vaudois, of the lovely Ixjrdcrs of Lake 
(leneva, of the scenes of ever-varied charm alN>iit 
Meillerie, Vevai, Clarens ; and of the ^reat Alps, stern, 
silent, majestic, <lominatin(( all. And these deseriptions 
are not merely a btick^round for the human action. 
They are associated with it, and an inte<(ral part of it. 
liousseau, Sainte- Hen ve said, invente<l the "sentiment 
de vert.'* I le was certainly one of the very first, not 
in Franco alone, but in Europe, to discover the country, 
to feel its beauty, to penetrate its religious meaning, 
to proclaim to all whose lives were dun<(eoned in cities, 
and whose horizons were bounded by brick and mortar, 
the j^lory, the freshness, the anodyne sweetness, the 
upliftin<^ power, of nature. What he acconipiished in 
this way alone, it is dilhcult for us U)-day quite to 
realise, for we have cau<(ht fire from the ardour of his 
disciples— i-Bernard in do Saint Pierre, Chateaubriand, 
Qeort^e Sand ; and have sat at the feet of Wordsworth, 
and Byron, and Shelley. But to tho fii*st rea<lers of 
his romance, whoso furthest fli^^ht of imagination be- 
yond the streets and Sfpiares of tho metroi)olis carried 
them only to Vei'sai lies, Rousseau's vivid and rapturous 
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pages literally oponcJ up a hitherto undreamed-of 
world. It 18 no abuse of language to say that the 
NoxiveUe Hdoise levealed a new emotion and st^irted a 
new cult. 

Nor must we overlook the significanee of the fact 
that nature appeals to Rousseau almost as powerfully 
in her wilder and sterner aspects, as in her gentler 
moo<ls and manifestations, lie loves the quiet pantoral 
landscape, the softly flowing river, the clear blue sky, 
the morning song of biitls ; but his soul is none the 
less deeply moved by the stupendous grandeur of the 
mountains, the solitude of Alpine passes, the deafening 
crash of mighty tori^ents, the awe-inspiring spectacle of 
a world of ice and snow. In this modern feeling for 
the sublime in nature, in this modern love for nature 
far removed from huinan influences and associations, 
llousseau stands alone among the French writers of the 
time. Gray had years before written privately with 
some delight of his journey to the Grande Chartreuse;^ 
and, almost contemporaneously with the NoMvelle 
lleloxse, ^Iacphei*8on*s grandiose rhetoric had famil- 
iarised English readers with the "wild and romantic" 
landscape of the remote and solitary north.* l)ut in 
France no sign of this new sentiment had hitherto 
appeared; while, even in England, mountain scenery 
was still very commonly regarded (as in the days of 
Defoe and Addison) as " barren and frightful " ' rather 
than impressive and sublime. Thus, though Eousseau 
himself never ventured so far as his disciples in his 

»S(je his letters of 1739. 

9 S<M5 Blair's Critical DisscricUion on tlie Pocins of Ossian^ 1763. 

' The words arc quoted from Defoe's description of Westmoreland, in 
his Tour through Britain, Addison's total lack of appreciation of the 
beauties of the Alps has often been referred to. 
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entliusiastn for naturo in tho savago state, hln historic 
place as tho first interpreter of the wonder and glory 
of tlie Alps is incontestable. 

One of tlie most interesting illustrations of Rousseau's 
whole feeling for nature is to be found in what he says 
about nature under domestication. Here is the old 
antithesis, in another foi-m, between what is " natural " 
and what is touched, nmnipulatcd, and spoilt by man. 
A thoix)ughly ai-tlHcial age could tolerate nature only 
when" improved'* — when all that is si>ontaneous was 
checked or desti*oycd, and everything ordered by line 
and rule. Hence the principles then popular in land- 
scape gardening ; agaiast the trim parterres, tlie terraced 
walks, the neat hedgerows and clipped yew trees of 
which, as against all such stifi* formality, Rousseau 
entered his indignant protest Nor does he rest in 
protest alone. Ho teaclies a practical lesson of tho 
better way, l)y describing at length ^ladame de Woluiar*s 
£ly8^e, or garden " in the English style." * This is in 
general appearance a simple orchard, carpeted with 
turf, adorned with thyme, roses, marjoram, and lilacs, 
and closed in by creepers and parasitic plants. The 
" line perspectives," so eouniionly sought after, are hero 
deliberately avoided, since " the taste for views and 
distances arises from the propensity which the majority 

^ Partio iv. lettrc 11. It wUl bo remembered that already in the 
early part of tho eighteenth century, English landscape gardening had 
broken away from tho conventional methods of tho French and Dutch 
schools. (See, e,<ji,, Blomfiold and Thomas, The Formal Garden %% 
England^ chaps, ii.-iv.) Tho English style was at bottom a return to 
a move natural ideal. Gray, eulogising the English for what they had 
accomplishctl in this direction, si)eaks of gardening as *' the only taste 
we can call our own, the only proof wo can give of original talent in 
matter [sic] of pleasure" (Letter to W. T. Howe, 14th September 1763). 
12 
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of men have to Hud eiijoymont only in pUices where 
they arc not." Nothing is arranged or methodised ; 
thci*c arc no straight lines or level walks ; for syinmetry 
is the enemy of nature. Not the slightest trace of 
culture is visible ; in the rich growth of tree and shrub 
the hand of tlie gardener is never manifest Such 
artilice as is employed, is employed simply to maintain 
the freshness, vigour, spontaneity of nature. The 
fault of most " men of taste " is tliat they want the 
art they use to be visible. True taste consists in having 
as little art as possible, and in having even that care- 
fully concealed. How different, then, is Julie's arbour 
as laid out under IJomston's advice and guidance, from 
what it would have been had some wealthy man from 
Paris or London become owner of the estate ! With all 
sorts of alleetations . in flowers — like the fashionable 
tulipomania, which Rousseau unsparingly ridicules — 
and all kinds of absurd ideas as to what would be fit 
and proper, he would have brought with him a highly 
paid architect, whose business it would Ih) to spoil 
nature according to the mo.st approved notions of art. 
With what disdain would this great authority have 
regarded such a simple and humble spot! What 
symmetry ho would straightway have introduced into 
it ! What an elaborate design he would have carried 
out ! And the result ? Well, the result of this, as 
of all such experiments, would bo only to exhibit 
the false taste and the vanity of both proprietor and 
architect.^ 

' Tvxto )K>inU out that Jiilie'ii hUijide bocanio ho jiopular, that for a 
long time after the a])i>earaiice of the Nuuvdle UHoUac *' tliero was not a 
good sentimental novel published whicli had not \U grove, its avenue of 
trees, and its * arbour' " («/^. ct/., p. 10^). 
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Though tho NouvcUe H^loise simply gives a fresh' 
expression to Rousseau's oft-repeated ideas, and adds 
little or nothing of consequence to the essentials of his 
teaching, it none the less occupies a very important 
place in the body of his works. As a novel, it made a 
far wider appeal than any of his otlicr writings, and 
carrictl hi§ doctrines homo to thousands who would 
have remained aUsolutely indiHercnt to formal state- 
ments and elaborate arguments. Wo have seen that 
the book aroused the wildest enthusiasm, that it was 
read with passionate interest by a S(x;iety whose ideals 
it attacked witliout reserve or meixiy, whose morals it 
denounced, whose pretensions it ridiculed. Thus it may 
be regarded as, among all Rousseau's proiluetions, the 
one which had the largest, most immediate, and mast 
viUvl inlluencc upon the popular thought of the time, 
llctulers of *' sensibility " — that is, of that new mooil of 
intense emotionalism which the romance itself did so 
much to generate^ — who wept over the woes of Julie, 
who followed with breathless sympathy the moving 
story of her love, her downfall, her struggles, her noble 
devotion, and her death, and for whom she became the 
typical woman of feeling, thus unconsciously grew to 
consider the work as an evangel, absorl)ed its author's 
most daring and reactionary doctrines, and had their 
tempers attuned to his. 
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It 18 in keeping with the bizarre character of RoiisHcau'fl 
entire career, tlmt a man who wa*? to a large extent the 
victim of vicious early inlluenccH,* who liivd hiniHelf 
failed as a practical teacher, and who htid sent his own 
illegitimate children to the Foundling Hospital because 
he did not wish to be encumbered with them, sliould 
have thrown himself witli the utmast ai-dour into the 
work of educational reform. Yet liis interest in the 
subject was deep and genuine. lie believed that re- 
form was urgently called for ; he believed also that the 
gospel he set himself to preach witli all tlie vigour and 
persuasive eloquence of wliieh he was master, conUUned 
the true word of salvation. It nnist be remembered 
that he approached the whole question of education 
from the point of view of social theory, and that the 

' It will be noted that, though much of liis own experience in child- 
hood and youth goes to the faHhioning of ^niile, a great deal in the 
book runs directly counter to that exi>6ricnce. Yet uvon here the 
jtersonal element is strong, since the contradiction is only one among 
many illustrations to be found in his works of the efcrlasting conflict 
between the man's ideals and his actual life. As Compayr^ lias admir- 
ably said : "What Kousseau would have wished to be and never was, 
that £mile will bo, or at least Rousseau would' desire him to bo" 
(Bousscau ct i'h^dufation ifc la Naturf. p. 22). 
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firat principles of Iuh Bocial doctrine formed the comer- 
stone of his pedagogical teaching Ho saw clearl y 
. that thei nethods of trainin<( children Clien in vo<Jiie 
were adii|)te(rix) a type ofHocIcfy jylni ch ho refiarJed 
as radically liJvil. The reconstruction of society would 
necessarily require n»en an<l women essentially difierent 
from those which such metho<ls were capable of pro- 
ducing, and thus the reconstruction of the educational 
system itself became for him a matter of pressing need, 
Kviile, which he lumself justly held as one of his mast 
iuii>ortant works, and which may indeed 1x5 considered 
his most substantial title to fame, is thus an integml 
part of his social philosophy, and a direct olVshoot from 
it. Written without any regular preparation in Jus 
own life and experience, it is not an inductive study of 
childhood and its problems. Its central doctrines are 
deductions from the autlior's general conceptions of 
'society, aiid rest ultimately upon them. The keynote 
of Jimilc is struck in the opening sentence, and that 
sentence only re-enunciates what we have seen to be 
the nmster-thought of his earlier writings: "Every- I 
thing is good as it comes from t he hands~or_ the f 
ifutiior of nature ; but everything^ degenerate s in t he J 
liands of man." 

Full of repetitions, digressions, and extraneous 
matter, and every where clogged with detail, — "a collec- 
tion," as Rousseau himself describes it, "of reflections 
and observations, without order and almost without 
sequence,"-^— j£'7Ht76 is not a very easy boo k to rea d, and 
IS an extremely diilicult one to analyse. In the present 
attempt to epitomise its more important teachings, 
many matters of gieat pedagogical interest will have 
to be neglected. It must suflice for our purpose if wo 
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can realiHo Romoihin^ ol the j^oiioral U^icltMicy of i\w 
work and of itn luHtoric place and moaning. 

In Htructuro, it ih a treatise thrown i*ou^hly into the 
form of a Htory — that ih, i(.s cdui'alional philosophy ih 
sot forth, not in abstract statement, hut throuj^h' the 
narrative of a **caso" — that of the child selected for 
"efpeiiinent, Kinile. Strictly speak in;^, lluussean de- 
clares, the natural and oidy prciper teachers for a child 
are its parents — in infai»cy the mother, and afterwards 
the fatlier.* JUit if for any reason the father cainiot 
or will not undertake the ehar«^e, tlien a tutor must 
be carefully chosen io fill his place. It is curious, if 
feinile s t rainin«r is to Ih) accepted as wliolly "natural" 
ancljrej)resentative, that his should be one of the un- 
usual and "inuiatural " instances in which the parents 
fail to fulfil their pr(»per functions. Hut so it is, Knnle 
is an orphan, and llousseuu himself becoiiies his tutor. 
Certain thinj^s he re<juires us to assume to start with — 
the l>oy nuist, for example, 1x5 of soun<l health and con- 
stitutio!!, and, that no financial restrictions may interf«»re 
with the experiment, he must lx'lon<^ to the wealthier* 
claases. A^ain, we nuiy object that these initial con- 
ditions render the case far from rejiresentative. J hit 
they are liousseau's data, and we nmst accept them. 

The work is com|M)s(^d of five lx>oks, the last of 
which deals with the education of women, while the 
other four are conc(?rned with the four lar^e pericwls 
into which Kousseau divides the development of the 
child under his char<^e from birth to full maturity. 
lkK)k I. covei-s the period from infancy to th(^ a;^o of 
live; Book II. that from five to twelve; Book IIJ. that 

* Hero follow the oliHpimt wonlH on tlio HAored ilutics of |>atoniily, 
already quotod. 
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ffoin twolvo U) rtrt.ccii; rtn«l l\iH>k IV. that from (Ificon 
to twenty or t\v*'nty-two. TIk^ho diviHloim aro hii|)(mih(hI 
to aiiHwor to actual nta^^oH in /^n»wt1i, ami mark vrry 
iliHtinetly corttiin most iiiiiHirtantclian;^oH in (Kincaiional 
method. ItouHHuau liad Moiz«^l tln^JruUi i1iiL(^i>i|nf»iLtifin 
hIiouKI Ik) |)ro<^n»Hsive; that a real HyHteiu.iifJ[rajrmi;j 
liiUHt aiTjiiHt itHeir to the unfoUlin;^, nee<lM of m iml an <l 
eliaracter; an<l that tlu; eonnnon hahit of treating the 
cliihl from (he I IrHt Its if he w«ro ah*ea<ly, ho to speak, 
an empty adult to l)e lilltMl up with inTormation. \vtU4 a 
lu<lieroUH.and fatid mintiike. I5nt t^»*'j][viMi2!]i^ ad<>pte<l 
hy him are manifestly arhitrary and artilieial ; no' Hdch 
liixsoluto on^alvH occur in natural growth ; anu tho 
attempt which, as we hIuiII see, he makes to sepiirat^ 
the sensational from the intellectual, and this n^ain 
fnun tluj n;oral,couM, if successrul, lead to nothing hut 
tin? most disastrous results. 

Kmile, hy tlu^ hypothesis, is to have (^verythin*^ in 
his favour, and therefore, since real men ami women 
are not to Imj i^rown in cities, he is hrou/^ht up in tho 
country. Ihirint^ his lirst ])erio<l, he does n ot_c<>tne 
innnediately under the charge of the tutor, who simply 
overlooks and directs tho women who for the iinio 
bein^ have tho care of him. Thou«;h obviously tho 
matter hardly concerns an orphan lK)y, Kousscau licro 
makes his famous a])peal to motlua's to ntu'se tlnn' r own 
clnl<lren, nisteiul ol handni^ them over to hnelm^, as 
wius then the fashionable "\V4iy;an<1 — which Is more to 
tho point — his eipuvlly fanunis attack upon tho 
HWiwldlin^^-clothes in which babies were in those days 
so tif^htly iMiund up that they could hardly move hand 
or foot.* Much specific advice is ;^iven on questions of 

' Hichiu'dwHi UimI ulroiuly toiiclK<<l ii|H»n IIiohu iiuitlvrii in Pmnetn, 
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tho iiui'Hory — IwvtIiH, milk, (lu» outtin^j of tooth, nucl ilio 

liko. Alivtuly (ho douuiuiDt [>ur|H>HO \h to nmko tho 

ehih! simplo iiinl niji^i^tHl. Artilloial toyn niv forhiihlon ; 

four in (o Imovoivtmio hy oarly rninilinrity with Hpiilorn, 

(oatln, lun.skM, chirk iiosn, th<» iu>ist» of liroannn, N(» ollort 

iH (o Ih> iiuulo U) (h^voh»|) tho ohiM'N v<K»nhuhiry, " It ih 

} II pvat ilisatlvanta^o for him to havo moro wtinls than 

/ itioas, niul to know how to nay moro thin;^ than lio oaii 

\ think/*- a romark whioli may ho a|»plio«l with 04|ual 

pi*t>prio(y to ohihhvn of hu*{;or ^rowlli. 

At livo, Kmih'M o»hu'a(ion has pn»;^roN.so«l thnn far — 
ho can oat, walk, an»l talk. Ilo now passos fron» tho 
Imiuls of tho wonu^n into ilu* caro of iho tuttir, who 
honci^forth i.s (o W \\\h ono insoparahlo oompanitm. 

Tho Nootmd book tloals with ** tin* ino.st orilioal poriul Tf' 
of hunuinTtTo**^^! ho yoar.s hotwoon livo and twolvo. ^ 
TTnrm^ tluHTinio, tfi>u.s.si»au*.s ^roat oonloniitMi is, othioa- v;^ 
Ititm on^ht to Ih> pvuvly nt»;;at.ivo. Tlu* aim i.s "not a( '^ * 
Mall to toaoh virtno or tnith," hnt '* ti> .shioM thi> hoart ,' ^v^" 
/ I fivm yToo. a nd tho mhid from orror/* 'TTIt* (MmTnuln mm ^ 
' ) i1PTTmfmT7u\s0^oa?S''n^^ loarn all sort.s of 

f ; tliin«;8. This, Honssoan doolaros, Ih all wronjuj. To ilo 
nothin»j and allow notion;; to Ik» dono, i.s thi» ^ohlon 
ruio. Tnist natnro and h't hor havo hor way. "Tho 
most impi>rtant, tho n)o.st u.soful ntaxim of all odnca- 
tion is, not , to t^ain timo, hot to K»so it." Thoroforo, 
iMicoura^o idlonoss. " Uxoroi.si* tho hody, tho or^anH, 
tho HO.nsoM and pt)Wors, hnt koop (ho sonl lyin^ faHow 
ns li>n*; as you can." At (avoIvo, tho lH»y oujjfht to 
Ih^ sound and Vi)hu.st — anti nnahio to di.stin;^uish 
In^twoon his ri;;ht hand and his loft. Thon — hut not 
till thon — may what is onlinarily calhsl education 
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Kiuit4iHti<; iiH all (liiN mviiiN, 1l(»nNH<Miii n ar^uiiii^nt con* 
UiiiiN (lio iiu|)or(uiit priiinplo tliat il io oointnon liiib it 
of ** fnivm ^VtlAiMnit uI Jm iiltwthH otv i*vil. niid that nui^ 
H!ornHTMinUM»rToi»xT4^ I Ai\ 

liiko li(H*k(% Ut»ll^4M4Mlll iiiHist^Ml ii|m»ii a ri^jlit tln'ii mrani'ly 
n»ro|;iMmMl - tlio rii^lit of ctiiMluNNi Ut rxiHt for it*« own 
Hiiki*. " Naturo ilrniroN (liat (*liil<lr««ii hIiouM lNU*liitflr«*ii 
lH»ror« thoy aro iiim.'* All Mtu«lirM tlint trniimvinl tlio 
oliiKlH ival oxporioiiro aro proiiiatiiiv. So iiiiK*li tlaii^«*r 
lurkH ill iiiori^ vorlxil kiiowliMl^ro, that Kiiiilo in (4i Irani 
iiothiii;^ hy luuirt. So far from IiIn Immii;^ put Ui 
lan|;ua;^rM (whirh forititMl tlu* vory fo\tii<lulioii of tho 
ttiMlitioiial HyH(«»in). \\r will hanlly, »t iw«'lv«, know 
what a lMM)k is. Kwlin;^ Im will Minilily jiirk mLJiL- 
his own iM'conI hy Im^Iii;^ ailfnily I'licoiira^jiMl hy tlin 
wi^^arioiiM aiul tlroloMM turortirttio <loHTm Ut ivml. llo 
will Ih» tau;;ht to <|nvw— of coiirHo from (lu? ohjocl'i 
(homm'lv«!M-r-f«»** tho Iraiiiiii;; «»f haml an<l *»yo; ami io 
4lrawiii)L(, miiNic may Ik' addod. Ihit tlio main tiling all 

(his whilo in to koop him »" **« *>"«* i'iiiiM«im«.^||j^>i'. 

conrNo with iiidnro, and to m«m» to it that ITm physical 

•pcW^M*a ro' i ' xTrcmo*], Ihat hin moiihivs an* dnvclo|HMh that 

ho i^aiiiH daily in .stron/^^h, vi^^oiir, hiinliluMKl, coura;^*'. 

Am i^) ^ovornniiMit, or moral control, that is t^i Im« Irft 
wholly to tlu^ disriplini' o f natural c a u s j* ami i '||i'rt ! or, 
cvon whcro tlu^ luTor is Iniund to int«'rvono, tim iiil«*r- 
fomico mu.stMtill ho madi* to hooiii a mattor of no<M'M.s<iry 
conHotpionco. Tlu'ro in to ho no uw^ of oitlioj^Mmish- 
'"l!!lijiLJli*^iil2l'' *^^ ordinarily undorNtiMMl. IToro^iH 
in sundry oIThm* placoM, wo muNt rooktni llon.s.H«'au 
amon^ tla^ fororunnors of llorln^rt Sponcor, wIiomo 
carilinal principio of moral othication is thuH antici- 
pated. ]/H»ke had naiil " wo mu.st ivaHon with children." 
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Rouflsoau scouts the iileo — wo cannot expect and onglit 
not to wiwh a child of Um to bo a rciisonablo creature. 
! Not by argument, but by bi'iny left in dependence 
!ui>on the thin^ which make up his environment, is 
'the boy to bo trained in ri«;ht conduct. If ho breaks 
iho whidows of his room, they aro not to bo mended, 
I'hc wind should bo allowed to blow in uj)on him, for 
it is l)etter that he should catch cold than grow up a 
fool. If he breaks the windows again, he is to bo 
placed in a vttoin where there are no windows. Always 
ho is to l>o made to experience the pain or discomfort 
naturally arising from his bad behaviour. 

At twelve, limile is presented as the embodiment of 
l)oyish health and spirits; and this, because he has 
lived the life, not of a precocious little nmn, but of a 
child. Were he to die then, says Rousseau, there wotdd 
still be some consolation in knowing that ho had at 
least enjoyed his childhood, missing nothing of what 
nature had intended that he should gain. 

But it is now tinie for our young "roebuck" to 
//begin lo learn; and we enter upon the period' between 
/ t^'l ^J vc ^^yd ii ftjLiei), which is to bo devuted to intellectual 
cjui( ^^^ yon. Oi 10 might object that, never luv v i'l ig aei [urred 
the lui^bit of steady thought and fixed attention, Kmile is 
very poorly prepared for this brief but most imiMutant 
stage in his career. But Rousseau thinks otherwise, 
and piXKieeds to show us what marvellous results the 
boy, if properly managed, is capable of achieving in 
the short space of three years. 

Even now he. must not bo forced to do anything 
against his will. It is indeed necessary that he should 
lea rn co ncentration, Ijiut th o iiiotivfcJ orcc should always j 
Ix) curiosity, interest, pleasure, never constraintjj alxjut 
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08 dangerouA a doctrine a8 could well be iinA^nc<1, 

nnlcRs young men are to go out into Oie world with 

the idea that all that ih re<)uiriHl of them in to do 

what they like. Human inti»l licence, llousseau ar^^es, 

iH very limited; we cannot know evcrytliing; but 

fortunately there Ih a goo<l deal that ih not worth 

knowing. The flpirit of his system, he insists, is not 

to teach a child many things, but to put him in the 

way and give him the po wei* of learning j inporf-nnfc 

V. tliTngs foip himscTC TTYh thiTeforo a (jut'stion of choice 

■ I among sttidfotf, And here w ii nmst be gut iliHl by the 

•' prineiplo of ntjj]tjfj>n'memlx»riiig always, however, that 

' nothing can be useful, at any given time, which is not 

well within the range of the childs comprehension. 

Hence no account is taken of grammar or the nninent 

I languages, while history is for the present proaciibi'd, 

jnominally because it is beyond limih^'s irrasn — whic h 

/ il,,2HIiLby^-^" '*^~~^^^ really, we may suspect, because 
liistoiy, by carrying the mind out into society, would 
tend to destroy the artilieial isolation uj)on which so 
much is imule to depend.^ The greater jmrt of the; 
time is now to be spent on the physical sciences. 
Astronomy and geography, which head the list, are to 
Ihj learned without maps or ghibes; chemistry, statics, 
hydrostatics, and similar subjects, through pei-sonal! 
observation and experiment. The great principle is to 
have nothing to do with the reiuly-made science which 
one finds in books, and to guide the pupil for himself 
fix)m fact to fact, from generalisation to generalisation, 
from law to law. In other words, we must substitute 
iirst-hand knowledge, which alone is real knowledge. 

In his Cons itUrtU ions sur h Qouvcrncnxent dc Pologne, liowevcr, 
Uou.Hscau gIvcM a largo place to history iu tlio BcholasticcuiTicnluiii. 
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for 8ecoiul-haud knowledge, which is not true knowledge 
at all. T he pupil is n o^t to_be_tpjd thin^gj^he JH to 
Hppr cliend the nij he *' is not to learn Hcience, JMJ[[0 * 
discovoHtJ' ThuH l^jnilo i.s expected to " invent even 
geometry— a feat which the child Pjiscal indeed acconi- 
pUnhed, but which niu.st surely bo deemed Ix^yond the 
capacity of any but a transcendent genius. Rousseau's 
theory is — and for it he seems to have lK»en immediately 
indebt<;d to the Abbi^ de Condilhic * — that the individual 
should follow the actual steps by which men have 
reached the arts and sciences, and thus repeating in 
petto the culture-history of the race, rediscover for 
himself, and through his own experience,.*the things 
neceasiiry for living. But lus this theory presuppases 
that each individual is capable, in the coui-se of a single 
lifetime and by the use of a single brain, of reaching 
results which have been achieved in tht»usands of years 
and by the accumulated ellbrts of millions of brains, 
it is obviously untenable; and thus from one point 
of view education is rightly conceived as a method of 
economising time and power by the cai)italisation of 
ix^sults and their transmission from generation to 
generation. Yet though llousseau's doctrine is, as it 
stands, a piece of sheer extravagance, the historic 
sigiiilicance of his argument is not to be overlooked. 
^y J>t'^c hu"d "g that the child, instead of Ixang 
" tivught " jd)out^ things, should be thrown directly 
back-Upon nature, and brought to obseive, feel, and 
rellect for himself, he made tt^bold and nmch-needed 
protest airainst authority and bookishness in education, 
ana poniled forward to a better way. In like maimer 
there is an element of truth in his sweeping attack 
* Discours j^rHimhiairc sur la Oraminairc» 
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\ipon inathcmntical iiiHiruiiii*ntH. ** Tlio nioro ing^iotm 
our instnimcnia arc, tlic blunter and inoro cluiiiHy our 
or|(an8 become." So many of those " have been invented 
to ^ii<lo UM in our exiKjriinentH, and to mipply the placo 
of accurate HcmHo-perceptioiiK/* that in the end, though 
Bcieiice may gain, it nuist be at the expense of our own 
Iwwei'H. 

All thin wliilo, then, the use of lxK>k.M, tus aids to 
education, is sy.stomaticaUy discoura«(ed. **^^^^ 
(bool^: they merel y teach u n to_talk g f wha^vi^o 
^l£ Know/ and so \'"AJi'2i_l!"t vmWy ^^'^^^^01] im>n, lnif 
I bj^l^ljlih^ One volume only is Emile allowed to rciul \ 
{ — "a volume which for a lon<^ tin»e will itself constitute ^ 
his whole library, and which will always hold a dis- 
tinguished place in it" — lialnnHon Crusof, The reasons 
which led Rousseau to attach so much imiwrtance to 
this work, and to speak of it as " the happiest treatise 
()n natural education ever written," are not far to seek. 
Stripped of its romance, the story of the York mariner 
is a wonderful storj^ of self-help, for it shows how, 
alone 011 a desert island, and wholly deprived of the 
aid of his fellows, a man may yet provide for all his 
real needs, and establish for himself a condition of 
sullieient comfort. 

One other important item stands on the programme 
for this third period. Since labour with the hands is 
that which, of all activities, brings men nearest to a 
Htftto of "<vtmx\l|nil^,imiHt_bc^^ 
not as a pastnuc, nut in earnest. 10 labour is the first 
<luty of all men, and every man should gain his bread 
with the sweat of his brow. " He who eats in idleness 
what he himself luis not earned," exclaims llousseau, in 
words which ring out to us from those prc-revolutionary 
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clays with a strangely oininouH souiul, " steals ; and a 
landowner whom the state pays for doing nothing docs 
not dider from a brigand who lives at the expense of 
travellei-s. . . .To work is a dnty indispensable to 
Bocial man. Rich or i>oor, powerful or weak, every 
i djo ci tizen is a knavc."^^ Tlie trade of cabinet-maker is, 
after some discussion, chosen as mast fitting for J^jnile ; 
and as he labours at his bench, boily and mind learn to 
work ill harmony. Great is the gain, Rousseau con- 
Hidera, when these two parts of our nature are made to 
provide recreation for one another. ^ t^ 

Here, then, is the child at th e age of fifteen j aiirt* 
what are the results of the method we have pursued / 
** Beginning by training the Ixidy and the senses, we 
have now trained the mind and the judgment." We 
h ave made of Emile " an active and thinking being." 
VTliat more is re(|uired ? In order to complete the man, 
we must nuike of him a being who not only acts and 
/thin ks, but lov es and fe(5lH"^iis weTt-^the reason must 
^^^^pcrI?!!f?TWrT^ the feelings. Up to 

this ix)int the boy knows nothing of mankind, of social 
relationships, of God. We have formed his body, his 
sonsesThls brain. We must proceed to give him a heart.* 

* In his* Khsu}' on Politit'al Koniiomy in tlio A'wn/c/<»y»<</iV, Kouhmoiui liatl 
already written — ** Kvery i«llo citizen is a thief." 

^ Tl)i8 notion of putting a man together inoconieal is to lie fre<iuent]y 
met with in the i»hilo.so]»hy of the eighteenth century. It is, t,g.t the 
essence of Loi*ko*s thouglit. A striking eiulKxlinient of the idea is to 
bo found in Condillac'9 famous fiction of the utatue which is endowed 
with the five seniles, one hy one. Another and niost curious ilhibtra' 
tion of tlic same habit of thought, in given in the cuUnre-story of 
AntomaOu'St hy Gibbon's tutor, Jolin Kirkby, and tlie book from which 
thii was plagiariseil — the anonymous History of Autunous, See the 
present writer's arti<'le, '*Tlie Story of Autunous,"in ihcPoptihr Science 
MoMhly for January ll>01. 
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Wo arc now at tlio ago wlioii tlio pa«H!onH begin to 
aasort thotnMcIvoH, and when the uiOHt careful and 
judicioUM handling of noHCcnt inHtincts and powcra in 
nccesHary ; and tliiw ih the point, therefore, at which 
ethical tmining may properly connnence. llithei*to, 
in accoiilance with the foundation principle of pro- 
grcHHive education, or education in pcn(Rls, the child's 
moral and Hpiritual natiue htus l)ei'n idmoHt entirely 
ignored — a proceeding which ih vvell ciilcuhitod to fill 
us with HurpriHc and ahinn. But KmilcH moral pro- 
gress in this fresh stage of experience is marked by the 
same astonishing rapidity as ehanvcterised his menUd 
pmgress in tlie stage wliich has just closed. He has 
Ix^en brought up, we remember, in practical isolation, 
without family, playmates, friends, and we might 
expect to see him mature into a profoundly and 
hopelessly seKish man. Not a bit of it. Though ho, 
enters his sixteenth year an absolute Individualist' 
without social sentiments, an absolute egoist without 
feeling for others, — though, at the nioment, ho has no 
consciousness of moral guidance, no sense of moral 
values, and no idea of God, — he is soon nuido into a 
gentle, humane, aflictionate, cohscieiitious, and religious 
youth. 

Rousseau starts from the principle of jmre egoism. 
The love of self is the source of all our passions, which 
in a sense are only so many diflerent modifications of 
this one primoixlial principle. The aim must therefoix) 
bo to turn self-love, which is potential alike for good 
or evil, to the interests of goo<l. The foundations of 
mondity are to bo found in the sensibilities. *' From 
the first emotions of the heart arise the iii*st utterances 
of the conscience, and , . . from the iirst feelings of j 
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Uovo and Unto, tho llrst notionn of good and ovil. • • 
/jiwtlco and goodnoHH iiro not niorely abHtmct terms, 
/conceived by tho undorHtandiiig, but real affcctionH of 
I ilio Houl, enli<i;]itoncd by reason." (^Virtue, iw always 
with RouHsoau, ih thuH essentially liii affair of tho 
liearE^and it is tliS thought which dominates iSmile's 
liioral training, lie is now to be made actjuaintod 
>vTlh men as "they actually are, but as first-hand 
knowledge would here be fraught with manifold 
tlangers, history is introduced, that through the study 
of history the youth mayToarn to know humanity "as 
a simple spectator" and judge of men, not as their 
accomplice or accuser. At tho same time, the great truth 
must Ik) made clear to him, that man is njiturally good, 
uiid that it is society which has corrupted him. Nor 
must Kmile be allowed to remain a mere inert onlooker 
upon life. As it is by doing gooil that we learn to be 
gooil, he nmst be interested in all the good deeds that 
ivre within his reach ; and in particular, he must be led 
to regard the Ciiuso of the poor and oppressed always 
ii8 his own. 

llelunous instruction enters the curriculum along 
wilK oi'"*soon ailerTtlTe beginning of moral training. 
At fifteen, Emile does not know he has a soul ; perhaps 
nt eighteen it is early enough for him to learn it, for if 
ho does so sooner than is necessary, says Rousseau in 
J lis favourite paradox, he runs the risk of never know- 
ing it at all. For thus leaving l5mile a pagan till the 
very threshold of manhood, he has his reasons. Partly 
iJiese are to be found in the general doctrine of pro- 
crivstination. To amiounce a truth to those who are 
not ii*tellectually mature enough to receive it, is 
equivalent to indoctrinating the mind with error. 
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Moreover, tlie child in l>y nainro tin i<lolat^r, and 
dopravetl iiotionH of Deity iiiiplnuUHl at a time wlien 
he iH totally unable to ;^ra.sp the real idea, will nMimin 
UN inenMliealile HuperHtitiuiiN throughout life.^ Hut now 
theri^ht time Iuih come, and Kmile.who iH to Ije left to 
ehoiJHe hcreaftiT for him.si*lf amoii^ do;^matie eretiln, if 
he fimlH it lU'COMHiiry to do mo, ih tnu j^ht th e tw o greiit 
Irutim of ** natund " ryljjjjoa — the oxistrn ce ojT ^ ( nxl um U 
!!u» s<)uL- Tile tutor hn.s now obtiiineil a wholly new 
TioTd u|X)n the youth's heart. llc»li<^ion yields its jjreat 
sanctions to morality. Kniile sees his ival interest in 
lK»in;ij j^ooil, irivsjK'ctive of opinions and laws ; in dpin^ 
his duty even at the cast of his life; in maintaining 
purity of heart for the love of the Creator, which in 
min^^led with the very love of self, and for the hunting 
happiness which a clear conscience and the contempla- 
tion of the Supremo IWn;^ will assui-e him in tlio life 
to come. 

1 lere we Uujrhi supiKwe that fimile s lon^ tutelage is 
at last to be brou|,dit to a close— that outsi«le mipportn 
may be withdrawn, and he may be left to staiul by 
himself. But liouaseau s scheme of etlucation extendi 
nuich further than this, lilmile is now a man, and 
must be treated as sucli ; he has ceased to be the pupil, 

' It is not easy to seo how fouilo can have been kept quito aa ij^norant 
of tlioso mattora as wo are asked to 8U|>|h>80. If not by accidental 
intercourse, tliou surely thri»ugh the reading of Jiobinson CViwor, h« 
mu-st liave had Iiia mind .stirrtnl to thoLghta of a religious chanu;tor. 
The question may also bo raised as to whether before this, on. RouHacau*8 
own theory, finiile would not have ** discovereil " religion for himself. 

At this jioint is introduced the famous episode of tho' Savoyard 
viear s confession of faith — at once a more excrescence upon the atory 
of Kmile's development, and our moat important document in tlie atudy 
of Uousseau*s religious teaching. For both which reasons, wo rcaorvc it 
for analysis by itaolf in the following chapter. 
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and Iui8 bcconio tho disciplo of his mentor. But ho has 
still to be giiided acixxss tho nlippery threnhold of the 
world, to Ih) introduced into the society of gi'cat citioH, 
and, in particular, to bo judiciously married. Locke left 
hiH " youngs gentleman " when he got him safely *' within 
sight of matrimony." Kousscan declines to "imitate 
I.A:)cke in this respect." Emile must be a husband, and 
the head of a household, before the tutor's compivhen- 
sivo task can be regarded as complete. ^.Af^ 

If we were in search of a capital illustratioii of tfio • 
way in which preconceived theories will often blind 
Rousseau to the most obvious realities of life, we might 
certainly find it in the wholly absurd behaviour of the 
tutor at this critical juncture. He begins by taking 
the artless and docile youth into his confidence. He 
. tolls him that his heart needs a companion, and that 
together they are going to seek for one who will be 
entirely suitable; he warns him that tlie quest niay be 
a long one, and urges him not to get discouraged ; ho 
pictures to hiuj tho kind of young woman who alone 
will meet the requirements. All this mawkish nonsense 
seems to Rousseau the height of wisdom — Emilo, ho 
argues, thus enamoured in advance of tho typo of 
perfection required, will be safeguarded from falling 
rijcklessly in love with the iii'st attractive young 
person who chances to cross his path. So much for 
our philosopher's knowledge of tho workings of 
passion! Soplne — such is tho name of gooil omen 
chosen for this " not imi)ossible she " — is so amiable, 
modest, simple, so everything that is right, that, 
pendhig her realisation in the flesh, she will preserve 
her lovers heart intact annM all tho temptations by 
which ho will bo besot. You marvel, says Rousseau, 
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that at twenty ^milo should be so tractable ? " How 
different our ideas are ! " Dazed, we can only acknow- 
ledge feebly that indeed they are. 

The qiicHt for Sophie, of course, takes Einile and Iuh 
preceptor far away from the great capital, where they 
have bet^u Hceing Noniething of life, Thoy are looking 
for love, happinesH, innocence ; and in Paris — i-cnowiiod 
city of noise, dirt, and smoke, where women no longer 
believe in honour, nor men in virtue — love, happiness, 
and innocence are hardly likely to Ih) found. Anil here 
we enter, upon the fifth book, whicMs d evoted t<> th e 

nll)!i !^ *^-r'^-^ HL^^-^^ ' '^"' '^^^^i '^^ '^ generally conc t'<UHl, i s 
I?rfaTthe^ woiikiZt poriicm of |,|^^> jytfi-k. Whatever 
may be our judguu^ni upon wliat has gone Ixjforo, we 
cannot fail to acknowledge that it is at least fresh, 
stimulating, pix)phetic. Wliat .Knusseau liaa tii Ja*II 
us al)out the training of girls is neitjiur fresh, nt>r 
stimulating, nor prophetic. The very reverse of 
" fi^ministe," he writes from the point of view of tfio 
sensualist, who regards woman simply as the female 
of man— a point of view not surprising in the case of 
one who had found all the sjitisfaction which liis 
nature craveil in the companionship of Tlw^re.so le 
Vasseur. Nature, he conceives, has marked off the 
sexes by the utmost diflerences imaginable in cri'a'tures 
belonging to the same species ; and from this he pro- 
ceeds to argue as if it were the main business of 
education, not only to allow for these natuml differ- 
ences, but to accentuate them. Sophie is the antithesis 
of hmile — all that the one should be the other should 
not. W^uiaa iocs. Jipt .i^JS^ist. f 01;;^ llS^^^l^u^^i^?^^^ 
her education is not to Ix^ directed to the realisation 
of her personality ; she exists for the sake of man, and 
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iniial be trained merely witli a view to his happincHA. 

The development aimed at, therefore, is not tlie develop- 

in p! i|>^ of individuality, but of Hex. " Tlie whbT[o*e3uailioh 

/ "o^ woiiicVouglX£o"Be relative to men. TofdmaiUtUfiUi^ 

\ toTie^sef ul^ to tliem, to rnakc themselves lionoured and 

loved by thein^.tocdiicate them while youn<;, care for 

them when they are j^rown up, advise them, console 

tTiem, make life pleasant and sweet for them,— such f 

/ arc the duties of women at all times, and these dutie»^J 

sliould be taught them from infancy. 80 lon[( ivi we 

'^^ .do not adhere to this principle, we miss the goal.* 

Kvcn the girl's physical health is not to be considered 
for its own sake, but only for the sake of her male 
children. 

Such being our foundation-principles, details of 

method may be inferred. !Much of the girl's time will 

necessarily be devoted to preparation for the household 

duties which will presently devolve upon her. Reading 

and writing are relatively unimportant, and may safely 

be pastponed to a later date than is commonly assigned 

for their acquisition. Gentleness and docility are the 

f \voman's inost desirable moral qualities, and she ought 

/ to learn to sutler in iusticc that she may presently endure 

i^ tTu>\vi"ongs inllietiHi by her liusband without complaint. 

Uiilike uoys, girls are to be taught religion very early, 

but it is not necessary that the grounds of faith should 

■ be explained to them, since with women, religion must 

always rest on authority. By such rules, and by rules 

Ruch jvs these, is Sophie made ready for marriage with 

Eniile, who, when the quest is at length successful, 

finds her submis>.ive, discreet, a good housekeeper, with 

a few simple accomplishments, and sundry " feminine " 

foibles, but of natural manners and happy disposition. 
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The ffrcni thing is, Umi aim la prc^rjaLfcLiltfJE^ 
onljnatcpasition ahe will liercafler occupy — tliat hIic 
ih' reatly to inorgo hcraolf wholly in her huaband's 
personality and become the mother of his sons. One 
principle has been held in mind throu<^liout her training 
— as, according; to llousseau, it should be held in mind 
throu/rhout the trainincj of every «jirl: — to keep her 
nature so ductile that her husbtuid may mould and 
fashion it according to his will. In other words, a 
woman is to have no characti»r of her own, but only 
such a character as her inttster sees fit to give her. 

With the meeting of fimile and Sophie, our pedago<i[ic 
treatise is transformetl for a time into a romance of lovo 
and courtship in the idyllic-sentimental maimer of the 
Nouvelle JIHolttc. When at length the youth and 
maiden are formally Ixitrothod, ftmile is sent to com- 
plete his education by two years* travel abroadT^t 
course with the inevitable tutor as his companten. 
It is gi'eatly against his will that ho is thus nidely 
separated from his lady-love, and ho gives vent to 
his distress by shrieks, torrents of teara, and other 
hysterical demonstrations, which convince us that, 
whatever else his education may have done for him, 
it at all events has not trained him in habits of 
self-control. The purpose of his " philosophic wander- 
ings" 18 twofold: that the young man -may iumku 
a study, by direct observation, of foreign manners, 
customs, laws, poliUoa^. and — since Rousseau holds 
that every man has a right to choose his own country 
— that ho may select tlie s|)ot for his future home. 
It is evident that he has plenty to occupy his time, 
but incidentally, we are told, he contrives to pick up 
"two or three modern languagea" In the end, lie 
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returns to lus own country, liaving learned that for 
the wise man one place is about as good as another; 
after which, he marries, and settles down "to a 
patriarchal country life, the primitive life of man, 
the mast peaceful, natural, and sweet for a man of 
uncorrupted heart." We leave him just as he realises 
that he is soon to be made a father. Then, and not 
till then, do the duties of the indefatigable tutor end. 
"You have accomplished your task," says Emile to 
him. " Now rest yourself. It is time." In this closing 
remark every reader will assuredly concur.^ 

Like almost everything else that Rousseau wrote, 
Ji !mile~ iH charged with a rhetorical (|uality which 
g reatl y detracts from its value as a serious contribu- 
tlon to the discussion of a ^serious subject ; and the ' 
-i'aults of his manner — his love of paradox, reckless / 
aAserCion, and ovcr-emphaHis — ai'e everywhere apparent. / 
Beyond which^coTicelved in a spirit of violent reaction, / 
the work exhibits that tcudcucyio iconoclastic excess / 
wTuch reaction habituauy generates. \V e have spoken 
^ Kousseau luTan educiattonal reformer; it would be / 
more correct to describe him as an educational revolu- ,' 
tjiiuiiiib. He dkl not aspire merely to correct the 
traditional system in these or those particulars. He 
aimed at its entire destruction. "Adopt the very 
reverse of current practice," he says in one place, " and 
you will almost always do right." 

Injured by such extravagance of thought and 

* HuusscAU was ill a<lvised onougli to l>cgin asoquci to ^hnile—ltmile 
H Sophie^ OH h's Sofitaircs—& roiUivnco lull of absurd situations and 
violent ]>aa.Hions, in which Sophie beionios nnfaithrul and finiile sullura 
slavory in Algiom. Tho )mri>080 of tlu» work — which rouiaina a fragment 
—was a)>pareutly to illustrate the value of the education which £mile 
had received, and to exhibit the depraving influences of city life. 
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expresHion, Umile 8ufl*ei*8 alHO from its ^(|(]|y^|^j^;al 
^/nualjy^. •* People will think," RouHHeau rcmarLt iu 
/ Ills preface, " that they arc remliiig, not so much an 
I cHsay on education, as the reveries of a visronary on 
eilucation." This, in fact, is the impression frecjucntly 
made. £miie, as has been well said, " is a chanictcr in 
a romance rather than a real nmn7^ Tlie value of 
his story as a study of the development of the actmil 
child is ruined by tlie fact that we do not in tlie leant 
believe in him as an actual child. First and last, the 
lxx>k is a Utopia. The spell of the imagination is iijjpn 
it everywliere, sadly to the detriment of its philosophy. 
In the very {(i*ound-plan of the treatise there are 
certain fundamental inconsistencies. To one of these 
we have already drawn attention. A system of educa- 
tion; to be of mucli practical service, should be devised 
. with a view to the ordiimry and jionnal^^^conditions of 
, life. Rousseau ixwtidates conditions that ariT^^rtfti- 
/ ordinary and abnonual. His representative child, 
instead of being trained by his parents in the common 
circumstances of the homo-cii*clo, is carried away 
to a remote country village, and brought up in arti- 
ficially nuiintained isolation. It is easy to understjind 
Rousseau 8 purpose in this — for the uninterrupted 
evolutbn of the " natural " man, it was required that 
hmile should be removed from the disturbing inllucnces 
of home and the companionship of brothers and sisters, 
from all customary human associations, from the chances 
of conttimi nation through biul example. The result of 
this method of sequestration would, we nuiy susi)ect,bc 
<|uite other than that which Rousseau fondly imagines. 
Hut that is not now the (|uestion. Desirable or not, 

' Compayrt*, Ifidonj of Ptila'jihjij (KiiftUaU trAUs.), p. 289. 
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the plan is untypical, because in the vast majority of 
instiinccs impossible. Interesting as the analysis ot a 
wholly exceptional case, li^nile cannot be accepted as 
th e solutio n of the j^racttcal eJiicational problems of 
everyday life.^ 

Similar criticism may be passed upon another essen- 
tial feature of the book — the use made throughout of 
the tuT Qr:> llousseau's scheme demands that a man of 
iftest exceptional character and endowments shall be 
found, who is willing to sacrifice himself completely 
during the twenty best years of his lite for the making 
of another man ; and if Emile's training is to bo taken 
lus representative, then we are to assume that such a 
tutor shall be forthcoming for every boy who is to bo 
educated. But while, perhaps, we ought not to press 
this difficulty — for we must yield something to the 
exigencies of theory — the really important point re- 
mains, that the tutor is an utterly illogiga] intruder 
into J ^ aC p rocess* or hatiinil j^rowlhi which is supposed 
toconsfilute the veiy essence of Rousseau's educational 
ci^ccd. U bi( (U i tons and untiring,' alert and watchful, 
he is not only always at his pupils side to utilise every 
incident and extract its moral, but he also mainifactures 
the emergencies, devises the occurrences, plans the 
8urj)rises, and invents the happy " accidents," by means 
of which mind and character are to be developed ; and 
tTius, like an amateur providence, he overrules every 
portion of the boy's life. Secretly, if not openly, his 
influence is exerted everywhere and at all times. The 
ch i Ids^ fre edom, of which to much is made, turns out, 
llierefore, to be ti^tu'eni pujy. In point of fact, no child 

' Thero is thus greater sigiiificaDoe iu Julie's account of her method of 
bringing up her own children, in the Nuuvdle lUloise. 
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could be leas frea Whilo ho fancies hiinaclf under no 
rcHtSurit, Tie is" unceasingly ol)8crved, checked, guided. 
" Let him always be his own niastcr in appearance, but 
do you take care to be so in reality." * Oddly enoucrh, 
Emile never sees through his preceptor's often puerile 
arti rices, and accepts all his subterfuges as a nitttter~bf 
course. Still the awkward question will arise — What 
would be likely to happen if once the boy's saspicioiis 
were aroused ? Of course, the tutor is supposed to bo 
only the agent of nature. But his everlasting inti»r- 
ference in the life of the child is in the lost degree 
unnatural 

^o glarin g arc the inco nHiHtcne icsj LLow touchtKl u|>o n, 
that to us tlicy nmy well seem to spoil thejysyrk as an 
"exhibition of education conducted accoixling to nature, 
and thus to upset the very thesis it was written to 
expound. But the book had too much st renj^ th, 
meaning, vitality, to be ruined bj;^ its absurdities oT 
concopiion and treatment, llousseau was the j^i-opTuJr 
of^a now educational ^gosjjel, and say what we may (}F 
IJmile to^Tay, it wovHdlje dlfRcult, in the whole history 
of literature, to name any book >vliich has niade so 
profound an impression ui)on the thought of its time, 
and the iniluence of whieh^ has jwoved so wide and 
lasting. 

Beneath all the writer's special theories, it will have 
been seen, lies his gi*eat central thought of a return to t 
natuixi as the one thing necnful iii educatlbnafT^ffiWii. j 
"Mature," he asserts again and again hi his writmga,/ 
" made man to be good and happy, while society has 
made him depraved and miserable"; and to discover 

* This combination of a{)[iai*eiit ficcduni with constant espionage is 
found again in Julie'ii treatuitint of her children. 
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what course to pursue in oixler that uian s natural 

goiKlnesH and luippinoMH nhould bo prcHcrved, waH, he 

liimsolf tolls' us, the gernunal principle of Emile} Now 

eilucation, 08 oixlinarily conceived, has siniplj^l)cen an 

/jinstrume ut in tTi e luindn of society forc^uloijuj^ie / 

/ /^nl Sii Yrn^m ^^ nature. It luis crushed virtue; it has 

{ [ incuumoTvic^ bred man in servile prejudices, 

antnitied hini for that slavery to institutions to whieli 

civilisation condemns him. lint true education should 

be the instiniment of naturif,^Vs^flTlKC education is that 

of s^ocieCy piPeco^rusri1i]f Ihe eternal distinction between 

the iijood — that is, thr natural, and the evil, — that is, 

the artificial, it should aim to maintain uncorrupted the 

ori<i;inal state of blessedness and purity. Man has been 

"dc^naturt^" — spoilt and sophisticated — by civilised life. 

Education is the art of inakin<( man, but this should 

mean the "natural" man beneath the conventional 

product—the true primitive individual, the creature of 

Coil and nature. We must not fall into the rather 

common mistid<e of assumin<»; that Rousseau i^^nores 

^^^yli^ ^^^^ pt'da;;o«j^ic scheme, and that Eiinle is to T)e 

V nSSS S^t up as if his whole life were to be spent in sava<^e 

isolation, lie himself distinctly declares tluit such is not 

* theTiiTention — Emile must hereafter become a unit i u _ y 

// the social systcinT1ttWT1t!?rTm;ttias to t)e Borne iirniind,/;^ 

/ / (J^!rtl\oii**jri K^H no part of the function of education 

^ to preimre for the sp mal bji^siiiess .o£ citi%,enshii). The 

problem, therefore, is, how to train the child in such 

* See L(Ure i\ Jieaumont. In a letter to Philibert Ciamor {(Kurrcs d 
CorresiHmditncc liUditvSt od. Streokciscn-Moulton, pp. 408, 409), Uoii5(seau 
atatea that tho work is a treatise on the truth that men are iiaturully 
giHHl, aiul an attempt to hai-nioniso ttiiti Aviih the not K'8s oertain truth 
tliat tliey aro aetually wieked, hy tracing tho origin of all the vices 
through the history of the hiuuan heart. 
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wiHO iUoi, tliougii hereufier the man sliall Uke his 
place in civil aociety, he hIihII bo kept wholly free 
from the vices of " ili^natumlituition." And Rousseau 
solves this pi*oblem by his doctrine of developin*^ \ , 
, jthe "natural" man, insteatT of sacriiicing sncli^l 1 
^[("natural" man in the ellbrt to miinufaeture the swial/ / 
funit. / ^ 

It neeil haixlly l)e said that, considered as a guide to 
practice, this precept of " following nature " may mean 
anything or nothing, and can therefore lead only to 
bewilderment, l^ut a great principle under lies th e 
maxim, aiid it was the elo<pient and fervent eimnci- 
ation of this principle which made /Jmile count as it 
did in the intellectual life of its century. A return 
to nature in education, whatever else it might or might 
not imply, at le:ist meant corttiin things which every 
one could understand. T^^y)<>?mt Mu* Niinplif*^'^*'^" ^'f 
I the whole sS'hoj|^.stift ^'<i/i7M^, which hmV iHnniJha^ 
; Uown from- the paust. It meant the reassertion of/( 
: wholo^^jj,^mi^jcljjdjiysxl at a time wTieil' wholesome child// 
Itood Avns unr(Cognis<»d, aiin"">\'TuMi biTjH and giils wer6 
forced by hot-house prcHHrnrrinttr pi emu t um , luanhooil 
and womanluKxl. It^nieant the sweeping away of 
cramping restraints and^Tunisy nuieliinery, ~tiP?3i^dtnr- 
"^Tuvt^tT^e*'spolltan^'olis j^owoi^j^^ might have a 
chance. It lueaiit all these things, and it is not 
wonderful that an age which was already growing 
weary of the parasitic ^coiivg^tyans ^Vhich were every- 
where sapping Its a^Kength and vitality, should have 
hailed it its a life-giving word of revelation and 
prophecy. The publication of fhnlle marks an 
epoch in the history of tlumght. Uousseau, as has 
been said, while the _lejj^^.«4y;;ailical, was at the 
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samo timo the ii q^st^ iaflncntjq l of all writera on 
education.* ^ . 

Of coiu*8o, ho liivd his Miaators and precui*8or8. His 
inilt'btodnes8 to various \vrit4.'i*s — to Montaigne, llabe- 
lais, Wnolon, the AbW de Saint-l^ierro, and, most of all, 
Locke — cannot hi ovcrtookod.- The ^ei ins of many of 
his ideas were in the air wlien lie wrote ; and Turcot 
anticipated by more than a decade his central doctrine 
of a return to nature in educatioiu' 15ut llousseau*s 
liistoric placeand inlluence are not to be measured in" 
terms merely of thti^pri^lnalily of his teachiii^s. ""l^'t^n 
wTien Tie 'deaTf wiTffTITou^fTFs su]^^ othci-s, he 

iiiiule them entirely his own by his mctluKl of presenta- 
tion; sjiturated with his personality, tl\ey took a fresh 
8haj)o and meanin*^ in his hands. It was his peculiar 
power and eloiiuence, his earnestness and his zeal, 
which were needeil to make them tell. What Ihiflbn 
said in reference to his success in touchin<if the 
maternal conscience of the time, is true of his work 
as a whole — the world which had been do'f to others, 
listenet! to him. 

In any estimate of Rousseau's contributions to the 
work of educational reform, the followin^j points are 
perhaps most worthy of attention, llejviis the first to 
base education on a study of the child to be educated^ ; 
the iirst to break a\\^ conTpTeTeTy froni the i'cnaissance 
conception of man as a learniiifi; and remembt^rinVj 
animal ; * the first to treat education, not as synonymous 

* Quick, Kdncational Jlc/onn^rs^ p. 515. 

' nut hU dinna debt to Locko i» sometimes ovorMtatod, as, v.y^t hy 
Erdmauu, iu hid History of Philosophy (Knglisli traua.), ii. 209. 
' lu a lotter to B[adamo de Orutli^fuy (1751). 

* Quick, op. cit., p. 24 tf. 

* Jbitl, p. 519. 
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with the imparting ot knowledjjo, but as a process of 
cuTiurc and diHciplino, liavin<; as its object tnemaEmg 
of a wi'lI-rounili»3 bunmn l>eing. lie proclaimed the 
iinportaiiar*of^p]rysiea^ not only for its own 

HJike, bnt also for the sake of the moral nature** He » 
denounced the l )opki s trnefts^ vhich was a tradrfibn of I 
/ hunuinisni, and taught that the child should l)e sent '^ 
filnvet to fact. He advocatt^l the substitution of 
[ natural diHciplinc for the arbitrary methods of crovcrn- 
ment then in vot^ue. He urged teivchers to watch 
nature and adjust their machinery to its requirements. 
And he laid down the principle that education, beyond 
all things else, must bo progressive — a.^prQgm,_pf 
spontane9Us ijro^tlL.iind unfoldiQg, to be assisted, but 
not interfei-cd with, by art. His own statement of his 
views is, as we have noted, often absiu-dly extra>Tigtmt ; 
he lacks the sense of proportion ; his love of paradox 
misleads him ; he spoils his case by rushing to extrcincs. 
Yet in surveying his work we cimnot fail to realise 
that nearly all the inspiring ideas of our modem 
education are ultimately to be tracetl back to him. 

The influence of Jim He was twofold — it told directly 
upon society in France and abitwul, and it proved a 
I)owerful stimulus to other minds. During the twcnty- 
iive years which followed its publication, twice as 
many books on education were issued in the French 
language, as in the preceding sixty years ot the cen- 
tury.* Imitiitions, refutations, corrections without 
nuniber, continued for many years to show how deeply 
the public interest had been stirred in the questions 

> Coni[)arc what ho says on this subject in his Considdmtions tur h . 
Oouttnii'tncnl de PoIoqm, 
» Coiai>ayr<J, JUstory of Palaijogy (English trans.), p. 809. 
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which RouBScau Iiad opened up. Nearly all the im- 
]X)rt4int pedagogical writers of the revoMionarjr and 
romantic periocis are elfchor to a greater or smaller 
extent his disciples, or owe much to his inspiration 
— Kant> Basedow, Pcstalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and 
Madame Necker, to mention only the names which 
stand out the most prominently in the annals of the 
development of modern educational theory and prac- 
tice.^ If the importance of a book is finally to be 
judged by its strength and potency, and if these in 
turn are to be measured by its life-giving quality — 
its generative power over many minds — then the 
place of E'mile is settled beyond all passiuility of 
controversy. Jls Mr, .Morley has put it, it is "one 
of the se miual books in the history of literature." - 

Ml is UHual to add tho iiamo of Ilorbort Silencer to tlio list. Mr. 
Si>oncoi' is, indeed, uftcn ttpokon of an a ivgulur disciple uf IIoushuuu, and 
if not directly asscrtoii, it iH implied thut ho derived many of his 
principles from J'^mih\ But Mr. Spencer himself informs mo that at 
the time his Education \\m written, he had not even heard of the 
existence of /-w/uYr, that he has never read it since, and that he knows 
nothing whatever of any of Rousseau's theories about any matters, save 
what ho has picked up in general reading about tho Social Contract. 
This should bo a warning to us not to indulge too riMsklessly in tho 
common practice of finding "soui-ces" for everyboily's ideas. 

* JiousMaUf ii. 218. 
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CHAPTER X 

Relioious WniTiNos 

Rousseau, as we have said, was a man of profoundly 
religious nature,, and amid the widespread persiflage 
and cynicism of his time lie passionately upheld the 
everlasting reality of spiritual tilings. A characteristic 
incident, which occurred at a banquet at Mdllo. do 
Quinault's, illustrates in a striking way the strength of 
lii.s fooling and his honour of the flippant unbelief 
which he everywhere encountered in the fashionable 
society of the metropolis. A number of brilliant men 
and women, in the Hpirit of absolute freedom which 
reigned on such occasions, had begun by discussing 
tiipcstrics, and ended by an open ivsaault upon religion. 
JIadame d'Kpinay lx»gged them at least to sjmre natural 
religion, but Saint-Lambert declined to make any ex- 
ception in its favour. " What sort of a God is it," he 
asked, " who first gets angry, and then allows Himself 
to be appeased ? " Rousseau made no attempt to dis- 
guise his irritation at the turn which the. conversation 
had taken. "If," he burst out, "it is meanness to 
permit evil to he spoken of an absent friend, it is a 
crime to permit it of one's God, who is present. And 
for my part, gentlemen, I believe in God ! " Madame 
d'lilpinay turned to Saint-Liunbert. "You, who are a 
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poet," she said," will concede that belief in the existence 
of an eternal, all-powerful, all-wise Being is the source 
of the most beautiful enthusiasm." " It is the source of 
all sorts of follies," was the not very poetic response. 
" Gentlemen," exclaimed Rousseau, " another word, and 
I leave the room." He had already risen from his seat, 
but the opportune arrival of a now guest broke up the 
discussion. Afterwards Madame d'Epinay expressed to 
llousseau her surprise and sorrow tliat Saint-Lambert 
did not believe in God. " I cannot endure," was Rous- 
seau's reply, "this mania for destroyin*^ without building 
up." He suspected that she shared Saint-Lambert's 
viewa " Belief in God," he told her, " is necessary to 
happiness, and I desire that you should be happy." ^ It 
was thus that, in the language of his own Savoyard 
vicar, Rousseau dared to confess God among the 
philosophers. 

In what he wrote on religion — and to this subject he 
returned again and again in his work — he was largely 
inspired by the same purpose ; for though in his con- 
troversial utterances he made vigorous onslaught upon 
the theologians, to proclaim God to a generation of 
scoHers was still one of his chief concenis. BefoiHJ the 
publication of J^mile, he had already defended the ways 
of Providence against Voltaire, and in the Noiwell^ 
Hdlowe, as we have seen, had incidentally laid stress 
upon the supreme importance of belief. But it is to 
the fourth book of his educational treatise, and to the 
writings which followed this, that we must turn for 
the fullest and most carefully reasoned statement of 
his religious views. 

It is well to note the relation of this statement to 
* Mimoircs de Madaiiie iJC^jrinay^ i. 374>383. 
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his own fluctuation in thought, from tho ProtcHtantism 
in which he was bred, to Catholicism in his early youth, 
and back to Protestantism in later life, — a fluctuation 
extreme enough, certainly, if it hardly justified the 
sneer of Diderot that Jean Jjicqucs* opinions swuno^ 
all the way from atheism to belief in .the baptism of 
bells. How little importance is to be attached to these 
nominal changes in creed, has alrciuly been shown. 
The point now to be mentioned is that, if we are to 
accept his own declaration in the matter, Rousseau 
throughout remained consistently faithful to what ho 
always understood as the " essentials " of religion. This 
is sometimes regardexl as nothing more than one of his 
many bits of rhetorical rodomontade. But the fact 
seems to be that, though at different times he may 
have added to such "essentials" now more and now 
less of the dogmatic teachings of Protestantism or 
Catholicism, the true kernel of his faith and the really 
vital element in it, was always the vague sentimental 
Deism which took full pos.se.ssion of him at the opening 
of his intellectual life at Les Charmettes. And it is 
this vague sentimental Deism which, as we shall now 
find, forms the substance of the creed set forth at 
length in £mile} 

It will be remembered that in the long course of the 
lx)y*s education, the time finally comes when he must 
Ije taught the truths of religion. But here a difl[icult 

* Of coui-so it ipay be. asked whetlior, giuco it is thrown into dramatic 
form, this crofld '^ ?- -^Uy to be treated as Rousseau's. In the lieat of 
the controversy I'd u' ■■ ;< th<» miblication of J^inilc, he denied that it was 
80 {IMclaratwn relcUU r V. Kernes). But elsewhere ho acknowledged 
that the vicar was m .^ > uis spokesman. In his reply to Beaumont 
he declared that he would always regard the Profession as the best and 
most useful production of the century. 

14 
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problem arises. The churches are many, and each 
claims for itself unique authority in the settlement of 
all questions of belief. In what sect, therefore, shall 
the " man of nature " bo trained ? The answer is 
simple— in no sect at all. Emile is not to bo brought 
up in tliis dogmatic system or in that. He is to be 
gi'ounded only in the great fundamental principles of 
natural religion — the principles which form the com- 
mon basis of all the creeds. If, hereafter, he feels 
himst»lf in need of a more positive and elaborate faith, 
it will be his privilege and duty to select one for him- 
Hclf. Upon which llousseau breaks oft' to sliow in what 
the great fundamental principles of natural religion 
really consist. 

llousseau cliooses as his mouthpiece a poor vicar of 
Savoy, who, having in earlier life incurred tlie dis- 
pleasure of his ecclesiastical superiors, has retired to 
tlie mountains, where he is now passing his days in 
ministering to the needs of the unlettered peasantry.^ 
The choice lacks somewhat in dramatic propriety, and 
the manner in which the priest reconciles his own 
broiul tenets with the forms of Catholic ritual, can 
hardly be pronounced convincing. But nothing could be 
more effective than the setting of the episode, and in its 
style we have Rousseau at his best. The vicar and Jean 
Jacques, rising at daybreak, climb to the top of a high 
hill, at the foot of which runs the River Po. Beneath 
them lies a vast stretch of fertile country, bounded by 
the distant Alps. The new sun touches the magnificent 
landscape with its sudden glory; to the two silent 
spectators the scene is the most beautiful they have 
ever Ixjheld. " One might have been tempted to think 
^ See ante, pp. 18 and 22. 
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that nature had at that hour unfolded all her grandeur 
and loveliness as a theme for our conversation." And 
amid such entrancing and uplifting surroundings, the 
good priest tells of the principles which have governed 
his life. 

Ho begins by giving such an account of his career 
as may serve to explain the nature of the intellectual 
difficulties by which he had been beset. . Craving for 
the satisfaction which is to be found only in settled 
faith, he had not known whither to turn for help and 
guidance in his uncertainties and doubts. The dogmas 
in which ho had been educated altogether failed hiin, 
and the writings of tlio philosophers, whom he found 
vahi and even dictatorial in their scepticism, only 
multiplied the questions to which he sought a reply. 
In despair, he determined at length to abandon all the 
teachers of all the schools, and to go direct to the 
" innate instructor " — the light within his own breast. 
The wisdom of this decision was proved by the results; 
for a simple course of reasoning soon led him step by 
step to those ultimate truths in which ever since he had 
been content to rest. 

He now proceeds to show us how these truths were 
reached. Starting from the undeniable fact of his 
own existence — a fact which it is impossible to ex- 
punge from consciousness — he begins by recognising 
two categories, — himself, and that which lies beyond 
himself. This latter he calls matter. Now matter 
receives and transmits motion; which motion is the 
effect of a cause. The cause of motion is sometimes 
mechanical or communicated, sometimes spontaneous or 
voluntary. But matter is moved by communicated 
motion — the cause is outside matter itself. "The 
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univorflo is not a huge, Hclf-moving animal, but receives 
its motion from some forei«(n cause, which we do not 
perceive. But I am so stron^^ly perauaded within 
myself of the existence of this cause, that it is imposs- 
ible for me to observe the apparent diurnal revolution 
of the sun without conceiving that some force nnist 
urge it forward; or, if it l)e the earth itself which 
turns, then I cannot but think of some hand that turns 
it." The action and reaction of the forces of nature 
are merely eilects ; we nuist seek their cause in 
volition. " I believe that a Will gives motion to the 
univei*se and animates all nature. This is the first 
article of my faith." 

But the movements of the universe clearly follow 
certain laws, and these laws imply intelligence. " I 
believe that the world is governed by wise and power- 
ful will " — volition guided by mind. ** I see it, or 
rather, I feel it." This, then, is ** the second article of 
my faith." But is the world eternal or created ? Is 
there a single principle in things, or are there two or 
more principles ? And what is their nature ? To these 
(juestions the vicar will attempt no answer. They 
transcend his intelligeiice, and their solution is not 
essential to conduct ; for which reasons they may be 
left alone. Let it suHice that the iniiverse is certainly 
formed on one plan ; that, as it is not in our power to 
conceive that passive, inanimate matter coidd ever have 
generated Jiving and sensible creatures, or that blind 
chance should have produced intelligent beings — that 
which cannot think originating that which does think 
— we must needs believe in one intelligent Power 
regidating and upholding all. This Power, whose will is 
itself deed, who is ivctive in Himself, who — whatever He 
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may bo— moves tlio univor«o and orders all tilings. — 
the vicar calls God. To this God ho attributes intol- 
ligonce, will, and power, because ho has derived tho 
conception of these from his ol)servation of things. 
But ho does not therefore dai^e to dogmatise conceniing 
the essence of tho Eternal Being, lie peixjeives Deity 
in his workings, but Deity Himself eludes the strongest 
eflbrts of his imagination. Ilenee, unlike the theo- 
logians, he will not discuss the nature of God. 

Having thus established the great truth of God's 
existenct), the vicar turns to humanity. Man is 
evidently the loixl of creation; and yet, while tho 
lower animals are happy, man, their sovereign, is 
miserable. How are we to explain this with refei-enco 
to Supreme Wisdom and Benetieence ? in other words 
— for it is the inunemorial problem of evil which wo 
have here upon our hands — how are we to reconcile 
the facts of man's present state with our doctrine of 
an all- wise, all-good, and all-powerful Deity ? The 
vicar finds his clue in the twofold nature of humanity. 
Man is not a simple being. Contrary forces struggle 
for mastery within him^-one lifting him to the highest 
regions of aspiration; the other subjecting him to 
senso and passion. But he has always within himself, 
as he is fully aware, the power of choice l>etween this 
and that. Therefore, man is a free-will agent, and, 
ivs a free-will agent, he is "animated by an immaterial 
substance." This is " the third article of my faith." 
By considerations which, however they way strike 
the modern reader, seem to him absolutely satisfactory,* 
the vicar has reached tho two great truths of God 
and the soul. Moreover, as a free-will agent man 
acts spontaneously; his actions are not part of the 
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general scheme of Providence ; arid the evil of life is 
the result of our abuse of the liberty which the 
Creator ha^ ^iven us. " Man, no longer inquire then 
who is the author of evil. . . ; It is yourself. . . . 
Take away our disastrous improvements,, abandon our 
errora and vices, strip ott' the work of man, and all 
is good.** 

Let us- be virtuous; we may rest assured that we 
shall be happy. " Tt is not in the lists,** says Plutarch, 
who is hore quoted with approval, ** that the victors in 
our games are crowned, but after tho coui*sc is run.'* 
The soul, being inunaterial, may survive the body ; and 
if so. Providence is justified. So much discord exists 
in the general harmony of- tilings, the just are so 
often oppressed, the wicked so often triumph, that we 
are inevitably led to believe in a life to come. It 
would be hard to say whence man first obt4iined the 
idea of his immortiility, and futile to speculate on the 
details of the life after death. But the yicnr feds 
that he has a soul, and does not fear to indulge in the 
faith that it will survive the body, for a time if not for 
ever, since such faith is consolatory and not uiu-eason- 
able. The virtuous hero will undoubtedly find their 
reward hereafter ; as for the wicked — where is the 
use of asking if their punishment will be eternal, 
when hell is already in their hearts ? 

Such l)eing the principles of his creed, the vicar 
goes on to show their influence upon his conduct. 
His aim must be to fulfil his destiny in accordance 
with the design of Eternal Wisdom which placed him 
on earth. He must therefore at all times listen to his 
conscience, and obey lis commands. Conscience is the 
voice of the soul, as the passions are the voice of the 
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body ; it is to the soul wliat tho inHtincts are to our 
physical life. It never deceives. Follow conscience, 
and you follow natuixj, and cannot go wrong. 

This ends tho fii^st, or pasitive part of tho vicar's 
profession. Tho second, or negative part, deals with 
various tenets of the orthodox Christian creed. 

To the vicar natural religion appeai-s suiBcient 
llevelation is unnecessary, for it can add nothing to 
what we can learn for ourselves by the use of our 
faculties and from tho dictiites of our hearts. " Observe 
the spectacle of nature^ — listen to tho inner voice. 
Ibis not (So<! stud everything to our eyes, our con- 
science, our judgment ? What more will men tell us? 
Their revelations only degrade Qo<l by giving Him 
human ptissions. Far from illuminating our ideas of 
the Great Being, their particular dogmas confuse them. 
. . . They render men proud, intolerant, cruel. ... I 
jvsk what good all this can subserve, and there is no 
answer. I see in it only the crimes of men and the 
miseries of the human race." Tho strife of the 
theologians, the controversies of the schools, the cease- 
less squabbles of the sect«, a :o all absurd. The worship 
God denuvnds is the worship of the heaii ; ceremonials, 
genuflections, fornuihis, are of no importtmce. 

Miracles, which are often adduced as proofs of 
alleged revelatioiv, have no value as evidence, since 
they themselves have to be substantiated. To support 
doctrine by miracle, and then miracle in turn by 
doctrine, after the very couunon practico, is to go end- 
lessly round and round in a vicious circle. Is tlie 
matter improved by adoption of the Catholic iK)sition 
— the autliority of the Church ? Assuredly not. For 
what d(K's this come to ? I'he Church decides that it 
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has tho ri^ht to decide — a pretty proof of " authority " 
forsooth ! 

Nor can tho vicar believe in a God who began by 
selecting a single people and pi'oscribing tho rest of the 
nice. Such an one cannot bo called tho Father of 
mankind, and if He destines to cterjial torment tho 
greater number of His creatures, He is not the good 
and merciful Being reveaknl to us by reason. Tho 
fanuliar dilhculty of the fate of heathen who never 
heard the glail tidings by which alone, it is alleged, 
men may be saved, is stated by the vicar with much 
force. 

Reason must test everything, including the supjwsed 
revelation. A religion shrouded in mysteries and 
contradictions at once inspires distrust. The God wo 
admire is not a God of darkness ; He gave us under- 
standing that we might use it, and to bid us extinguish 
its light is to insult Him. 

The vicar, however, does not go so far a,s to reject 
revelation. He holds lu's judgment in reserve. What 
ho d(Hs reject is the pretended obligation of accepting 
revelation; such pretended obligation being incom- 
patible with the justice of God, His attitude towards 
the Scriptures, therefore, is an attitude of reverent doubt. 
Tlieir majesty astonishes him ; the holiness of tho 
gospel apiK^als to his heart; tho purity and sweetness 
of the character of Jesus and the subUmity of His 
teachings scorn to him truly divine. If the life and 
deatli of Sociates were those of a sage, the life and 
death of the Founder of Christianity were thase of 
a God. Yet with so much that is beautiful and 
engaging, these same gospel-recoixls abound in in- 
credible incidents and in statements opposed to reason. 
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Honco tho "involuntary scepticism" in wliich the 
vicar finds hinwolf conipollcd to rest — scepticism by 
no moans painful to him, since it does not extend to 
any mattera essential to practice, and leaves liim— 
with a mind absolutely assured concerning conduct 
and duty — to serve Cod in all the sincerity of his 
faith. "My son," lie says in Qonclusion, "let your 
heart always desire that there may be a Ood, and 
you will never doubt it For the rest, whatever 
course you adopt, remember always that the true 
duties of religion are independent of the institutions 
of men; that a just heait is the real temple of 
divinity; that in every coimtry and sect to love Ootl 
beyond all things else and one's neighbour as one's self 
is the sum of the law ; that there is no religion which 
dispenses with the principles of morality ; that nothing 
is essential save these ; that inwaixl worship is the 
first of such principles ; and that without faith no true 
virtue can exist." 

In that i)ortion of his reply to the Archbishop of 
Paris which <leals with religious (]iK»stions, liousseau 
restates uiany of the foregoing principles with varia- 
tions of phraseology and argument. Again, he insists 
upon the worthlessness of miracles as proofs of doctrine, 
and upon tho unsubstantial character of the foundations 
on which the Catholic Church has reared its immense 
claim to be the authoritvtive interpreter between God 
and men. But he now pi*oclaims himself a Christian 
— not as a disciple of the priests, but as a disciple of 
Christ, who preached gootl works rather tluui formulas 
of belief, and taught through one of His apostles that 
whoso loves his brother fulHls the law. Love of. God 
and love of man are indeed the essential elements in 
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Christianity. But as religions grow older, their real 
objects disappear ; doctrinal subtleties encroach, tlo^nas 
multiply and grow ; the moral truth is lost sight of. 
Instead of teaching duty, the priests of all churches 
wa.<?te their time in disputes, and the question asked 
of the Christian is — not if he fears God, but if ho is 
orthodox ? Provided ho accepts all sorts of useless 
and unintelligible formulas, he may live pretty much 
as he likes. 

But now let us suppose, suggests Rousseau, that, 
weary of the conflict of the churches, reasonable men 
of all creeds assembled for the purpose of linding a 
common religion for all. Of course they wouhl begin 
by each oflering his own as the one true faith. But 
when each had in turn been proposed by its adherents 
and rejected by all the rest, and when, ui)on this first 
failure, all the theologians had been turned out of the 
conference, discussion would soon reveal ceitain founda- 
tion principles upon which Christian, Jew, and Turk 
could all unite. 'Jlie first article of their faith would 
1^, that all men should treat each other with brotherly 
love; the second, that they have a universal leather, 
maker of heaven and earth ; the third, that man is a 
mixed being, composed of two elements, one mortiil, 
the other immortal. These tenets would servo to 
. unite men of all countries and sects in the bonds of 
union. For the rest, all cults nuist be regarded as 
good when prescribed by the laws of dilFerent lands, 
provided always that the above essentials of true 
religion are found within them. Cults are the i)olice 
of religion, not religion itself ; hence they appertain to 
the regulations of the countries which adopt them. In 
this way llousseau seeks to solve the problem of the 
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rclAtions between universal relip^on — religion in its 
e&sence» pure and undefiled — and the concrete religious 
Hystenis of the world, which derive their vitality 
directly from the eti»riuil truth contained in them, 
though in the coui-se of their development such truth 
has been overlaid by manifold rites and forms. 

Over tlie mattei's of controversy started in t!m\le 
and liandled anew in the reply to Beaumont, Rousseau 
goes yet once again in his Lvttres ih la Montcujne, In 
tliese his manner is far more aggressive, particularly in 
wliat he says on the question of miracles. That Ood 
could perform iiiiraclos if lie would, he takes for 
granted, since to doubt this would Ije impious if it 
were not absuixl. But would He ? And if so, how 
could we l>e certain of the occurivnee of a miracle? 
Do we understand enough of the ojierations of nature 
to be able to decide when a given fact is " suj)ernatural,** 
or only natural in some way new to us ? Europeans 
have passed for gods among stivages: a man with a 
knowledge of electricity would, a century ago, have 
been burned as a wizard or followed as a pi'ophet. 
In any event, a miracle could never be any evidence 
of religious truth. Such evidence must Iw sought in 
the nature of the d<x;trine itself, and in the characters 
of those who preach it. Rousseau can undei-sUmd 
neither the certainty nor the utility of miraclea Ho 
will not out-and-out deny them ; but he is profoundly 
sceptical. On the other han'd, he expresses the highest 
esteem and veneration for the person and teachings of 
the Founder of Christianity Himself. In brief, his 
argument comes pretty much to a <leclaration of 
Christianity without supernatural ism — that is, of 
Christianity as the religion of nature. He himself 
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explains that the purpose of all his religious writing 
had been to disengage religion from dognia and 
superstition. Thus we return to the tenets of the 
Savoyard vicar's profession of faith. And if, Rousseau 
now asks, this profession were accepted in all parts of 
tlie world, what would be the result? In outward 
forms there would be no change at all, but there would 
be a vast change in the hearts and lives of men. 
Rousseau's teaching, in other words, need not interfere 
in the slightest details with the established religious 
systems of the world ; but it would make the funda- 
mental verities of universal religion — the essential 
truths without which no system is really alive — once 
more vital forces in the destinies of individuals and 
societies. 

As a religious teacher Rousseau met the fate which 
u hundred years later was to oveitake Matthew Arnold 
— his declaration of faith, for all his irenical inten- 
tions, was denounced at once as too orthodox by the 
heterodox, and too heterodox by the orthodox. It 
was, indeed, admirably calculated to incense both the 
powerful parties which between them represented 
thepmsh'</c and intellect of the time — the ecclesiastical 
party and the philosophical party. It is true that 
Jacob Vernet applied to him Tertullian's famous phrase, 
Aniiiui nataraliter Christ ianUj and that there were 
othei-s within the Chuixjh who saw in him a free-lance 
lighting on their side, and honoured him for daring to 
pnxilaim his faith in God in a century of atheism. 
But tliese were exceptions ; for the majority of the 
religious leaders not only condemned the anti-Christian 
utterances of the vicar, but even regarded them as 
more dangerous, through their insinuating rhetoric, 
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than the brutally outRpoken unbelief of the avowed 
atheistii themselves. On the otlier hand, the phiUh 
aophea fell foul of this new exponent of naturaliHtic 
religion, because he conceded too much to their 
opponents, spoke too reverently of the special doctrines 
which they scouted, and openly turned the batteries 
of his eloquence against tlieir own positions. Thus 
Rousseau contrived to antagonise both extremes of 
opinion. The first part of the vicars confession 
embroiled him with the philosophers, the second with 
tlie theologians.* 

It is on tlie former side — as declared opponent of the 
spirit otiheEncyclojy^die and the fundamental principles 
of the new philosophy — that llouaseau, in his capacity of 
religious teacher, has now most interest for us. As he 
told the Archbishop of Paris, one of his chief purpases 
in formulating the ProfesHicni de fox had been "to 
combat modern materialism and establish the existence 
of God." Nor did lie mistake the signs of the times in 
believing that it Wi\s the prime duty of those who had 
the intovests of religion at heart to sink minor difler- 
ences and unite in its defence. Walj)ole was horiilii'd 
by the openness and fanaticism with which the savants 
of Paris preached against religion — one of their lady- 
devotees, he wrote to Groy, had sneered even at 

' Rousseau was by no means consistent in his attitude towards 
Christianity. In the CotUrat Social (bk. iv. chap. viii. ), he iiioke of 
it, from the political point of view, as injurious to the State, and, aa 
inculcating only servitude and dependence, incompatible with civic duty 
and patriotism. Yet in the Profe»aioa defoif and in the controversial 
writings which followed tmlc^ he recognised the indebtedness of modern 
societies to the Gospel. A fragment dating from towards the end of his 
life, and published by Streckiesen-Moultou in his (Euvres el Curre- 
tjtondance IiUdites de JioussiHtHf suggests that his thought was then, 
undergoing favourable change towards Christian revelation. 
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Voltaire, who no longer satisfied the advanced party, 
a8 " bigot " and " ddinte ** ; ^ while Voltturo himself was 
seriously alarmed at the spread of atheism, which lie 
regarfed as ** dangerous to society." * It was the ever- 
increasing power and influence of the mechanical 
science which reduced the universe to a gigantic 
machine, and left no place in it for God or soul, that 
brought llouRseau to the rescue. With the enthusiasm 
of a mystic and the zeal of a prophet he denounced the 
rationalists and all their works, and proclaimed to a 
flippant world the divine mystery of things. "Fly 
from those," exclaims the vicar, at the close of his 
confession, " who, professing to explain nature, sow 
desolating doctrines in the minds of men, and whoso 
scepticism is a hundred times more aflirmative and 
dogmatic than the positive tone of their adversaries, 
Under the haughty pretence that they alone are en- 
lightened, truthful, of good faith, they imperiously 
submit us to their trenchant decisions, and otier us as 
the true principles of things the unintelligible systems 
which they have constructed in their imaginations. 
For the rest, overthrowing, destroying, rolling under 
foot everything which men respect, they snatch from 
the afflicted the last consolation of their misery, from 
the rowerful and rich the only check upon their 
passions ; they tear from the heart remorse for crime 
and the hope of virtue ; yet still boast themselves the 
benefactors of the human race. Never, they declare, 
is truth harmful to men. I believe it ; and this, in my 

> Letter to Gray, 19th November ITe.*!. 

* Voltaire replied to d'Holbach's material iitic Systhne de la Nature^ 
in his article " Dieu," in the Dictionnaire Philosojfhique, and exix)sed 
the character and effects of atheism in his Jliatoire de Jenni, 
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opinion, is a great proof that wliat thoy teach is not 
truth 1 " 

Rousseau's early Pi^otestant training had left per- 
manent influences upon his mind, and to this we may 
trace in paiiicular his venei*ation for tlio Bible, and his 
insiBtence upon the right of individual interpret*\tion — 
a right which to him meant freedom, not only to explain 
acconling to one's lights, but also to rest in doubt con- 
cerning passages of which the sense is ambiguous, and 
to leave such as are incomprehensible altogether alone. 
But though recognition of this Protestant element in 
his thought is necessary if we desire to investigate the 
derivation ot. his ideas, the signiticance of his work 
inliercs as much in liis iHjpudiation of the Protestant as 
in his reaction against the Catholic position. Uei^e, as 
elsewhere, his aim was to emancipate the individual 
front systems and scliools, and to throw him back 
wholly upon himself ; to get rid of external authority — 
be it that of Church or book — and to teach men that 
second-hand inspiration is useless, and that, each one 
for himself, they must seek tJieir own revelation of the 
divine. TJieologians had built up creeds, philosOphei-s 
had constructed systems ; and the result thus far had 
been anarchy and conflict. And, nieanwlnle, the true 
Bible was open to all eyes in the great book of nature 
it&elf. " It is in this vast and sublinie volume that I 
learn to serve and adore its divine Author. No one 
can be excused for not reading it, since it speaks to all 
men in a language intelligible to every mind." 

The way of faith preached by Rousseau is thus 
perfectly simple. Sweeping away all the machinery of 
the past, upon which, to the destruction of their true 
religious life they had come more and more to depend, 
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he taught men to go stmight to nature, and to trust 
their own hearts in tlie interpretation of her oracles. 
Tlioy were to "look through nature up to nature's 
God"; the seniwuni inn4y the voix inidrienre, the 
diciamen interne — in such phnises he describees the 
spiritual illumination and power of the soul itself — 
wei^e at all times to be theh* guide. Thus they could 
not fail to roach the truths and the satisfaction which 
the truth alone can yield. RtMisseau admits that he 
could understand how dwellers in the city, among 
walls, streets, and crimes, should lack religious faith ; 
he could not understand such lack in those who live in 
the country, and whose hearts, he felt, must rise a 
hundred times a day in utter ecstasy toward the 
Author of all the marvels which surmund them. 
There for him lay the ultimate secret of man's appre- 
hension of the divine. Human institutions, philoso- 
phies, creeds, were one and all fatal to the true religious 
life. The God of nature was ever nigh to the heart of 
man, if only the heart of man would lay itself open to 
the inflowing of the divine power. 

It is easy to belittle Rousseau's contributions to the 
religious literature of his time. 1 1 is teachings were 
vague and unsubstantial ; grandiose phrases were too 
often in them allowed to iill the place of positive 
thought; his philosophy rests on nothing but senti- 
ment; his religion is an aflair wholly of the heart. 
Moix50ver, it may be urged, the historic importance of 
this portion of his work may be exaggerated. There 
is not a new thought in the Pmfession defoi; in the 
positive part, the vicar only develops the arguments of 
l>}8cartes, F^nelon, Leibnitz, and especially the *♦ illus- 
trious" Clarke; in the negative part, his criticism of 
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revelation and miracles merely restatcR what had often 
been said by others, and had indeed become a common- 
place in the free-thought writiiip< of the century. All 
this 18 true. Hut Roitsscaus place and. power arc 
none the less beyond dispute, thouj^h they depend ui)on 
the informing presence of an element which unfor- 
timatcly has to be left out in any mere analysis or 
summary of his pro<luctions — the fervent e1o<|Uence 
which pive wings to his woixls an<l made tluMn i>olent 
to stir the hearts of men. He nmst be chtssed as a 
Deist as Voltaire is cla.sse<l as a Deist ; but his Deism 
is a vastly ditlerent thing from Voltaire's. To his great 
rival, Goil was a logical necessity — if He did not exist, 
it would still Ix) necessary to invent Him ! The God 
of Rousseau was a living G<xl. In that phrase we 
touch the spirit of his work. And it was not the 
originality of his teachings, Imt the high passion 
wnerewith he charged them, wliich gave them their 
power and inlluence over his own generation, and that 
which immediately followed his own. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Rousseau as Epocii-makeii 

The nnvin points of what, for want of a bettor nanio, 
"we liavo been bound (though perhaps a little too 
gi'nndiloi]aontly) to describe as Rousseau's philosophy 
of life, together with the general nature and direction 
of his influence, have, it is lioped,been made sufKciently 
clear by the foregoing brief analyses of his more 
irajK)rtant writings. It now remains for us to sum- 
marise his doctrines as a whole, and to consider a little 
more particularly his place and power as an historic 
figure and social force. 

The very corner-stone of all Rousseau's thought is 
furnished by his fundamental antithesis of Nature and 
Culture or Civilisation, and by the, to him, axiomatic 
truth that everything good belongs to the former, 
while everything evil is the pro<.luct of the latter. This 
is tlie germ of all his practical teaching, the essence of 
w hich may be condensed into the single comprehensive 
principle that civilisation is a colossal blunder, and 
that in a return to Nature is to be found our only way 
of escape from the' follies, the wickedness, and the 
miserj'. of our present lot. 

But what are we to undei'stand by the ** Nature " of 
which so much is thus made, and which we are asked 
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to accept OS at onco absolute standard and univei'sal 
ideal ? It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to 
this question. "Nature," as we all know, has long 
been one of the best abused of words; it has been 
employed so frequently, and with such reckless. dis- 
regard of definition, by writors of so many different 
schools, that it lias become ahnost a hopeless task to fix, 
even approximately, its true philasophic mcanin^x.* 
And such being our initial dilliculty, it is evident 
that we could not look for help to a writer so iin- 
passioned, paradoxical, and inconsistent as Rouaseaii, 
who indeed only adds to the confusion by himself 
using the word in shifting senses, and slipping from 
one to another without the slightest consciousness of 
the change.* But though the rhetorical vagueness and 
uncertainty of his language nuist constantly bailie the 
student bent on strict logical analysis, it is still a fairly 
simple matter to formulate the large, general ideas 
always dominating his mind. Nature with him is 
everywhere synonymous with the eternal order of 
things — with Jifc in its fundamental reality; and, «us 
such, is placed in everlasting opposition to man's 

* How vast ai*e tho variationa of significance attached to this word, 
wiU 1)0 realised by any English reader who takes the trouble to compare 
the nso of it in Poi>e*8 Ktsay on Criticism with that in Wordsworth *h 
Prelude, 

' Iluflfding, in his JRousseau og hans Filosofi (pp. 93 et Kq,\ analyses 
Rousseau's use of the word "Nature" in great detail, and attempts to 
show that it has three quite diflforcnt sources and meanings — a 
theological, an anthropological (naturhistorisK'e), and a iisychological. 
In the first case. Nature stands for the "simplicity and harmony" of 
the universe as op|)08ed to man's vicious handiwork ; in the second, for 
the primitive condition of humanity as opi>o.Hcd to civilination ; in the 
third, for the essential man.hood of the individual as o])iK)8ed to tho 
artificial product of culture and society. 
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handiwork, or " artifice," and, thcreroro, to all tliat is 
comprehended under the terms culture, society, the 
inventions and institutions, tlic manners and customs 
of civilisation. This^ baldly stated, is the conception 
undorlyin*^ the early discourses, with all their fantastic 
declamation and windy extrava^^ances ; the doctrines of 
education set forth in fhnilc; the naturalistic reli*jion 
proclaimed in the ProfoHnion tie foi; the theories of ' 
j^overnment developed in the Contvat Social; tlie 
practical morality inculcated in the Noiivrlle Jlelo'ise, 
And if, disrc;;ardin<( all minor (|ncstions and issues, wo 
soizo upon tills broad id(;a of Nature as the central 
principle in Uoussean's thou<;ht, we shall have no 
dinic\ilty in understanding^ the full si<;iii[icance of that 
**rc;turn to Nature" which from iii*st to last he insisted 
upon as the one iWirv^ necessary for the individual and 
for society. To <^et back to Nature means, to strip 
life clean of all that is merely temponiry, factitious, 
and accidental ; to cut down throu^^h forms and formulas, - 
artifices, and traditions, to the primal reality which ^ 
they have com])letely overlaid ; to sweep away the 
aecumulatetl rubbish of a^es of folly, error, and crime ; 
to rebuild upon first principles, elemental facts, vital 
truths; to seek always the essential reason behind the . 
delusive show of thin^js ; to disentan*jle the fundamental 
Uianhood of men from the complex mass of parasitic 
fashions and conventions by which it has been well- 
•in't^h destroyed; to turn from the oracles of society to 
the voice of one s own heart, which, however corrupted 
by e<lucj\tion and sin*r6undin^s, is yet inherently ^ood ; 
to be true to ones own character; to set aside accepted 
standards of conduct, obey the primitive instincts, and 
render alle<;iance only to the universal laws of life. 
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All this is implied in Rousseau's gospel of a " return to 
Nature," though the streas is laid now upon one aspect 
of Jiis general doctrine, and now upon anotlier. All 
tills we Jiiust recognise as essential to tliat fjospel, if wo 
would properly estiinate its iini)ortance and understiind 
the sources of its power. 

To a lar<^e extent, as will be seen, Rousseau's teaching 
is purely reactionary. He attacked civilisation and 
pr<)gi-es.s ; he struck fiercely at the scjcial order; he 
abused the sciences and the arts ; he sought his ideal in 
a pre-social condition of humanity, and among savages 
whom we should consider low down in the scale of life. 
Upon the absurdity of such vagaries it is needless, of 
course, to d\xell. 11 is unmeasured denunciation of the 
existing stattt of things was full of inconsistencies and 
contradictions, which clearly enough revealed its utter 
lack of any firmly laid philosophical foundation. His 
postulated primitive state of innocence v%'as, like the 
golden age of the classic poets, wholly unhistorical ; 
while the noble savage who, after his time, was destined 
to .stalk through so many thousands of sentimental 
pages, shaming the white man by his strength and 
purity, was sing\ilarly unlike any savage yet dis- 
covered — a fantastic and impossible creature bred by 
imagination in revolt against the man of civilisation. 
And in so far as llousseau's philosophy sprang from 
mere rebellion against established social conditions, the 
proposed attempt to undo such conditions and destroy 
in the mass the inheritance of the ages, which was 
involved in it upon the practical side, was manifestly 
as futile as the philosophy itself. Are we to abandon 
civilisation and get back to Nature ? Then, we ask 111 
return, how far is the reaction to carry us ? Are we to 
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Htop anywhoro (ill wo roach at lonjrth that four-fcH)tod 
sUiio to which Voltaire inoiloHtly ix>grotti»il that ho 
wa8 too old to revert ? * " (Joil lumlo the country, ami 
man maile the town/*^ we are told by the gentle Kn^linh 
poet who expivssed no nuiny of Uoussoan a idenH. Well 
and ^chkI, wo rott)rt with tlie wmho and witty Antoci'at 
of tl^e Hreakfavst Table; but it ih equally true tluit 
"Ooil made the cavern, and man made the liouse/* 
Once more, how complete is this desfnicti<m of the 
work of civilisation to be ? What, if anythin^^, of our 
social onler and its cult\u*e, is to be left us ? Where, 
if diiywhere, aie we to <lraw the line at which Nature 
becomes too ''natural" to be quite satisfactory, and 
which, theivfore, we n\ay properly decline to overpass? 
To these (luestinus there is no rej»ly. 

Hut wildly e\(.ravao;ant as were Rousseau s utterances 
a»s a prophet of chinterical Utopitis, they neverthelcHS 
conU\ined in embryo the first ^reat principles of that 
whole democratic nun'oment which he di<l so nuich to 
initiate, ancl which was to accomplish such astonishing 
n^sults in the half-century immediately following his 
ileaih. If he indi»;i\antly compared savap^ with 
civilised, to the imnumse disadvantao^o of the latter; it 
he postulated a primitive a^e of iimocence and cipiality 
as an ollset to the corruj>tion and monstrous class- 
disparities of the society in which he lived ; if ho 
returncil again ami a^jjain to the glarinj( distinction 
between " Thomme de riiomme " and " riionuno 
naturel," — it was not merely that he might indulge a 
whim by paiiiting fancy pictures of what never has 
l)een and never can lx», nor was it simply to startle the 

* 8«'e ante, p. 120, nolo 1. 

* Cow|H'r, The 7\uk', l.k. i. 1. 7 n». 
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worUI l>y UioorioH oh untonablo an tlioy wtjro novel iiiul 
tillurin^. noncath ftll hin pariuloxoH and Iuh vagiirics 
thoi'O wi\8 a iWp luomi Icshoii, which 1»re directly upon 
the conscience of the time. Air-Hpun and viHioiiary as 
many of hin itloas nii^ht 1k», lie at least Uui^ht his 
iXMulerH to rec4)^niso the difU^vnce betwo*»n the pjenitino 
<|UalitieH of manluxxl and all those acci<lents of birth, 
place, and fortune which are connnonly held of the 
lii*: t ini|)ortanee ; he at lea-st leil them to value, the 
individual hiniself, in all the simplicity of his ess»»ntial 
nature, nithor than the complex social product. Tear- 
intj away all .the merely artificial and fortuitous 
wrappin;;s of conventional life, he thus laid bare the 
bnmd lunnanity which is conunon to lettered and 
unlottiMvd, m>ble and peasant, kin*; an<l clown. How 
nuich this meant in an a;;e that lived only amon^ the 
wrappini^s, an«l knew nothing; and cared nothing for 
the fun<lamental fact« which they concealo^l, it is 
difUcult now to conceive. Simplilication, as Mr. John 
Morley has sai<l, was the keynotes of the revolutionary 
time; antl b'oussoau's whole jwwer tohl in the direc- 
tion of simplilication. Nor, in the «levelopment of 
his thesis, di*l RimHseau spend himself in a world ot 
logical abstractions. Hy his passionate pi\)test ajjainst 
what man hjis actually " made of man " ; by his 
vehement and oft-rei)eated attack upon concrete abuses ; 
by his prophetic <lenunciation of the ^reetl, callousncs.s, 
and depravity of those who sat in hi^^h places; by his 
eloi|uent ai>peals on U^half of the jxjor, toiling, down- 
troiMen masses, "groaning without hoi>e under the 
bui\len of oppressions," — he lifted \\U^\\ the standard o( 
the new democmcy, and led the way, a true " soldier of 
humanity," in the ;(reat work of social rejjeneratioii. 
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No man H labour can 1x3 rightly jmlged out of re- 
lation to local and tenqwrary conditioiiH, and to form 
any adequate idea of the originality and power of IIouh- 
Hcau we nuwt understand something of the moral and 
intellectual character of the age and society in which 
he lived and for which he wrote. The eighteenth 
century — the century of AnflUiruvg or Enlighten- 
ment — was, to speak In general terms, a i>criod of 
hard and arid rationality, when the intellect reigned 
suprenu*, when the eniotions were repress<»d or igncved, 
and when, in A! adanu' de Tencin s epigvammatic phrase, 
<he majorily of men had no lu»aii, hut «»nly another 
brain beneath the left bivast. Kverything was seen 
under the chill white light of reason, and teste<l by the 
univei-sal criterion of connnon sense. Cold, sceptical, 
cynical in its attitude t^waids tlie deeper pmblents 
of existence, the age was, at the same tin»e, in its daily 
thoughts ami habits, epicurean, frivolous, llippant, 
toii)id, self-complacent The souives of the stronger 
feelings had long been dried up; zeal and enthusiasm 
were impossible, and, had they been possible, wouM 
have been sneered and scoHImI at. The free play of 
passion and individuality was everywhei*e checked by 
the rigid formalism which heUl society in an iron grasp. 
Life had become stereotyped and artificial to an almost 
inconceivable extent, and was governed, in large things 
and small, by elaborate conventions and rules. Anil, 
as was inevitable under such wholly unhealthy condi- 
tions, a widesj)rcad contempt for great moral principles 
was meanwhile aapping the foundations of the estab- 
lished onler. Among the wealthy and cultured classes 
of the French capital, the honour of the home was 
practically unrecognised, and men i\iu\ women alike 
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talkcit and lived in HhamolcHS indifTercnco to the 
inairiagc tie. 

A^inut the dominatinp^flpirit of his era — against the 
Zeiftjeist of the eighteenth century — in all its manifold 
expressions in life and thought, liousseau threw him- 
self with the fervour and persistency of one divinely 
chosen to proclaim to men the way of salvation from 
an imi)ending doom. Himself a plebeian of the ple- 
beians, with a general view of life fashioned largely by 
the Puritanism of his native Geneva, and reinforcetl 
by his Inntndless admiration for the stoicisnj of Sparta 
and Home, he si»t iK'fore a luwnnous anil enbminato 
generation an ideal of antiipie simplicity wholly 
antagonistic to all the connnonly accepted standaixls of 
existence.^ He taught a world, hitherto blind to such 
things, to see and to enjoy the beauties of nature. He 
led men tro\\\ the noisy city streets into the peaceful 
solitudes of the country,* and stinndatinl theni to medi- 
tation theiH3 over the pix)blen»s of sin and destiny. 

* It is curiuuM,. conskleiing the eMscniml virility of all Housseau'a 
teachings, antl his fretjueiit protost again.st tViuinii)0 asoendDnoy, that 
his dinvt induenco ujmii wonion shouKl have been so great as it waa. 
His iK>rsoual power over thoni — as in the eases of Madame do Warena, 
Madame d'Epinay, and the Conitesse d'Houdetot— has alivatiy Ikhju 
remarked. Later, to mention a few only of the more |tromincnt, 
Charlotte Conlay, Madame Roland ("le Jean Jacques des fommes*'), 
Madame Cottin, Madame do Qcnlis, and George 8an<], have to Im 
reckonwl among his followers. Such women were doubtless attracted to 
Rousseau as tho interpreter of the classic, in contrast with the Gothic 
or mediteval, typo of womanhood. This seems quite natural when wc 
remember tho classicism (often exhibiteil in tho al>8urdest pedantry) 
which characterised the whole revolutionary age. 

* Arthur Young si^eaks of its l>eing a now fashion in France for 
wealthy )>eoplo to «ikmuI a jwrt of each year at their cimntry seats, *'a 
custom," he says, introtluccil from Knglaml, *'and assisted by the 
magic of Rousseau's writings " {Tnurh <*w Fnnice (Holm's e<i.), p. 84). 
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To (ho frivolity of tlio .vm/ojj.v ho oppmoil a H(ix»inu>UH 
oarnost uojiH atul hijjfh Hiiioority — (o \{h oynio.iMin, a iv» 
solulo optiinisin, ivsting \\\>\m wnMhakon fi\i(h' \u '(VmI 
aiul (ho worth of our oartl^ly onivor. 1Cvoryw)\oiv 
aKvut hin\ lovo hM\ ilo^Mioratotl into fri^itl gallantry/ 
v^r Ivon swamjHMl hy lkvn(io\iMtu\H.M. Ilo i>f all inoii 
in iho xvorKl — ma*lo (ho .snnotiiy of (ho hoiuo his oon- 
8(4n\t ihonu\aiul tUvoU utinMnittin^ly \\\^o\\ (ho ^lomo.stio 
viiiutVH. Uo (aujrhi (ho o(tn'nal vori(ioH of a na(tiral 
ivUj^^iou (o a sivioty Nvhioh hatl Ioh( ho(h faith and 
rovorouoo, aiul (tva(o^l all soriouH (hin^s aw HithjoctH 
for poi^itlajro atul riilioulo. Son( i!nou(ali.si iu (ho 
?iii4ls( of (ho »lryo.s( rati«>naliHm atul intollootualKy, ho 
<li«l nuMv than any «>thiM* n\an (o onu\noii>a(o (ho onio- 
(ions anvl roinN(a(«» (ho hoar(.. A\u\ (o (htvno who woro 
Knn\d hantl ami fot»( hy fornuila.M an<l oonvon(i«)nH, ho 
f»|>i>ko wi(h NOthio(ivo oloquonooof (ho [xM'Hotuil fivo»l<>n\ 
an«l <ho lar^onoss t)f lifo which nn*^;h( 1h> fovnul hoyotul 
(ho onunpin^ ivs(raint>s of tho nivial n^^inu\' 

Thus at ahnost ovory \>o\\\l Ho\iss<»a\i sto<Hl iu 
lu>s(ili(y (a> (ho provailiui^ iiloals n\u\ foivos of his 
cou(ury, autl hy tho iunnouso |»owor t)f his ]>orNOuali(.y, 
hy his ootuao^o, zoal, **»**1 oKhjuouoo, ho «lrovo honn* (ht» 
ilootriuos ho ha<l .sot hinisolf (o toach far au*l wiilo in(o 

* U may he worth \<\uU jurI to wMwo iu {\\\h \Atwo tho nhNUiiliiy of 
the i*H«»vi^tion in i>vovy«trty thought au«t M|>o«vh of th»» U!iut<*N of 
Kou!«!toan a\u\ Voltrtiix*. 'YUo two uu»u tj«tt, of oo\u'ho, hiiiiUy au i«h»ii 
or h\i\\\ iu oounuou ; thoy NttHul lor itiuuu'triortUy o|»|h>h«mI vi«>Mi of lilo ; 
thoir cnovnumN inthumoe toM u|h>u M«vi«»ty iu totftUy «UlVorout tlii-ivtioux. 
Thoir ouo jHMut of historio couuootiou licM niun^ly iu thi«, thnt oiioli iu 
hi« own wrty war a jwwcrful «olvout of tho oMtAhlinhiMl onh»r, au«I a 
forc».nmu<»r of tho UovoUitiuu. U«'y»uut this, to link thoui togothcr in, 
AH KrduiAun uoAtly [mt« It, to tivat lliv au*! wator ah "tho HAmo t)»iuK» 
KvAus*^ thoy hoth itostmy uuiu'h hauiUwork " {Nistortt o^ Phil oat i})hy 
(Ivui^tish trauK.), it. 270.) 
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tho mimlH of uumi. Nor lunsl wo conc<»ivo of ln» great 
work iVH Imviug conHiHUul only in tho pn »n nilgai itMi of 
now iilortK 1'hm wonl<1 1h» (o ov(»rl<H>U a nuwt oMm^^iial 
|>aii of \{h Bignificanco. HIm loMtorin iiniHjrtanco i« 
duo qnito aw nnioh to (ho ononnous clwu^go wnnight Uy 
Inui in tho vory ai n\»vs|>hoiv of lifo» Tliai atiuoHphoiv, 
hitUoHo H«^ hloak an«l chilly, ho oharginl with fivsh 
onio(.ii>n.H of ohvtiical [>invor, with tlosiron, cmvingn, 
an«l paxnionw which M(inv«l tho innornumt. soul of (ho 
ag«\ Ah wo Htuily tho litoratmv of tho Hooontl half of 
tho oightoonth oont\n*y, «h»oailo hy »hva«lo, wo aw oon* 
Noitui.H of an ovor inoivasing npiritnal warnUh, of a 
growing intonsity of fooling, of a lutnwant! nioix! froo 
an«l vapi*! otun^^ing t>f tho hUxxl (lnx>ngh all tho 
artorioH of lifo. All thin, wo know, wan a jMvnnmi- 
ti«^n of (ho groa(. n>nian(ic outhni'st which Wfia to 
nuirk tho cotUurys chwo, An«l nnich of all thi^ 
wa,s tluo, ilinn^tly t>r inilinvtiy, i*) tho intlnonoo of 
Honssoan. 

Yd, while insisting to tho full upon tho oxtra- 
oiviinary stiSMigth anil t)riginality manifest o<l hy <»«r 
author in his con^ploto hivak with tho npirit of tho 
tinu\ wo nuist not forgot that in n\any rt^spoct,s (ho 
work! wa.s iwuly for tho givspol which ho Inxnight.. 
Ui?^ was another o^vso of tho hour and tho man. Dry 
ami cynical, tlippant an<l spiritually ai>athoiic as tho 
agi^ i>f (^chiiivisaemrnf wa^, it had novcrtholoss given 
utunist^ikahle indications that it was already growing 
weary of its ohsolescent ideals, it>s en\otional hinvnuess, 
it^s 8elf-imiH>seil ivst,raint>s and limitations, .laditl in 
the midst of itns nuich-vauntvd cultuiv and ivtinotnout, 
ivstless and ill at ea,so in spi(e of it^ characteristic solf- 
complacei\cy, and by no moatis unconscivms of, however 
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much it might strive to ignore, the moral corruption 
vrithin its gates, it had aspirations which it hardly 
understood towards a fresher and larger play of passion, 
yearnings after a satisfaction other than that yielded 
by its formal scheme of life, a half-realised sense of 
the beauty and grandeur of a social order purer and 
nobler than its own. In wholly unexpected places 
and ways, in the literature of the first Hfty years of 
the century, we find expression given to the spirit 
of reaction and revolt — in Robinson Crasoe, for 
example, and Gay's burlesque operas, in Gidliver'a 
Travels, in Le Diahle Boiieihx of Le Sage, and the 
Letirea Persanes of Montes<juieu, and in innumerable 
minor writers, English and French. Rousseau, there- 
fore, did not appeal to deaf cars. lie found an 
audience to some extent prepared for him — a fact 
to be remembered in any attempt to account for the 
immense effect of his teachings. And what marvel that 
after so many years of . emotional repression, the 
feelings, when once liberated, should assert themselves 
with almost despotic power ? That the cold and formal 
age of enlightenment should be followed by an age of 
crude and mawkish sentimentalism ? That the primit- 
ive energies of manhood, long restrained and now set 
free, should generate that " erregte Trotzgef Uhl " — 
that iierce spirit of hostility to accepted traditions — of 
which Goethe speaks, and bring into literature as into . 
life all the unbounded extravagances of an era of 
general revolt ? 

In considering Rousseau historically, it is very neces- 
sary bo lay stress upon this point, that he did not 
suddenly and by himself initiate a totally new period 
in the world's development. We have to be very 
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careful when wo coino to deal with any man as epoch- 
maker— as the leader or most prominent representative 
of a great movement in society or thouglit — lest we 
should fall into the quite common and natural mistake of 
grouping all the facts of such movement about his per- 
sonality as centre, and thus destroying all sense of time 
perspective and relationships. The most striking in- 
dividual figures in history — the men whom wo are apt 
to think of as having unaided changed the currents of 
our destinies — liave really owed much of their vast 
influcneo to the way in which they have gathered up 
and given strengtli and meaning to obscure and 
scattered forces in the life of their time ; and thougli 
our love for the dramatic and tlie picturesque inclines 
us inevitably to the "gi*eat man" view of human 
affairs, the simple fact of the matter is tliat no one 
has ever been .quite the first to do anything since the 
world began. There was Rousseauism before Rousseau, 
and theixj was Rousseauism irrespective of him in his 
own age and in that which succeeded his own. His 
gi'eat principle of Nature against Civilisation was 
already in the air. Buflbn had taught, before him, that 
virtue belonged rather to man in his savage condition 
than to man in organised societies. Delisle, in his 
Arlequin Sauvage, as far back as 1721, had denounced 
the folly of seeking a multitude of uselcas objects, 
when Nature stands freely open to the enjoyment of 
all. BefoK^ one of Rousseau's greater works had 
appeared, Morelly was seeking the bases of civil society 
and law in the code of Nature.* In England, whence, 

* See his Bafiliade, 1753, and iwirticuUrly his CoiU de la Nature, 
1755. This latter remarkable little book was published auonyniouslj, 
and was once printed in a collective edition of Diderot's works. 
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txH WO have 8oen, camo directly so much of Rousseau's 
inspiration, many of the fundamental doctrines which 
wo now associate with his nauio, took shape and found 
a varied uttcmnce apart altogether from his inlluence. 
Young, both in the Niijhi TlioiKjhts, and in the far ntore 
interesting and important Coujccturcs on Orujlmd Com- 
jhtsUioyi; Thomson in the ^^easouti; Macphewon in 
his Ossianic poems; Richardson and Sterne, — arc 
among the most conspicuous of thaso who anticipated 
or independently expressed certain of his idetus and 
nuich of his attitude towards life. To pursue this 
subject further would cany us beyond the proper 
limits of our present theme ; but enough has, I think, 
been said to expose the error of treating Rousseau as 
if ho stooil altogether alone. Othei^s were iilled with 
his spirit, and had their faces turned in the same 
direction, for his great work was only part of a mighty 
general movement which had already set in during the 
period of eidightenment itself, and which constantly in- 
creased in depth and rapidity as the eighteenth century 
ran its coui*se. l^ttt it is not therefore to be assumed 
that the signiticance of Rousseau's own position is in 
any degree minimised. His place as leader remains 
unchallenged. I have already referred to Ruflbn's 
emphatic testimony to Rousseau's peculiar power of 
appeal. " Ikit you yourself proved before Jean Jaccjues 
the duty of mothers to nurse their own children," 
some one is reported to have said to the famous 
naturalist. " Yes," was the rcply, " wo all proved 
it — but Jean Jac(|ues only commands and is obeyed." 
However much his predecessoi's and contemporaries 
had preached and prophesied, ho alone had the 
mysterious faculty of arousing a universal feeling 
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'* of ndiiiiration, aiid, in a hoiiho, of torror." ^ Ho was 
not, then, tho solitiiry exponent of tho new idealH ; but 
he wiiH far and away tho mast powerful and influential 
of all tho oxiX)nenta of them. Others, benide himself, 
heli>ed in the Hpi'etul of theories which were shown in 
tho se<|uel to be instinct with I'ovolutionary potencies ; 
but their laboui's seem slij^ht and inefrcctivc comparoil 
with his own. He, more than any other, made the 
world conscious of greater possibilities of life, and 
flrcd it with the enthusiiusm necessary for at least an 
ellbrt towards their realisation. And thus the whole 
movement which had " Bivck to Nature" as its watch- 
word is rightly linked with his name. 

And now, what were the personal qualities of his 
work which enabled llousseau to secure and retain tho 
attention of those to whom ho made his appeal — to 
arouse their admiration and terror ? Undoubtedly, his 
extraonlinary audacity and ivcklessness of statement 
had not a little to do with his early sensational suc- 
cesses. People like to be startled; and llousseau 
startled his readers oven when ho did nothing else. 
1 lis jMiradoxes were at least amusing, and fashionable 
society found a certain fivsh kiml of excitement in his 
vehement attacks upm its most cherished traditions. 
But while we note this fact, we must not Kiy too much 
emphasis upon it. Far more imi>ortant was his wonder- 
ful i)ower of language, llousseau had pi-e-eminently 
the magic gift of style, and he wielded words with all 
the skill and etiect of a practised master of oratory,* 

* Garat, aU^ moires sur Suardt i. 164. 

'Kcforence sliould bo made to the fact that in style, as in other 
mat ten, Rousseau was an iuuovator. French prose, when ho first took 
u]) the ]>cn, was facile, criHp, incisive, clear,— instance any i>ago of 
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who can sway at his will, to varying emotions, the 
multitude before him. He was, indeed, essentially the 
orator, whose address to the reason was always made 
magnetic by the passion . with which his arguments 
were charged. We are habitually, I suspect, inclined 
to underestimate the weight and authority often given 
to the leaders of men by their mere command of words. 
Here is a case which may well lead us to reconsider 
our opinion. But the ultimate secret of Rousseau's 
influence has not yet been reached. It depended at 
bottom upon just one quality— his absolute sincerity. 
Men knew — for about this there was no possibility of 
mistake — that, as Lessing said, he was no ** venal 
sophist";^ that there was for him a living thought 
beneath his wildest paradoxes ; that his splendid elo- 
quence was only the expression of profound earnest- 
ness of feeling. It was in reality this which made 
him the mighty power he was. Pei'sonal conviction, 
and the emotion bred of such conviction, are always 
contagious. It was by the strength of such conviction 
and emotion that Rousseau entered as a vitalising 
force into the spiritual life of his age. 

To trace in detail the influence of Rousseau upon the 
writers and thinkers who themselves were leadera in 
the second half of the eighteenth and the early years of 
the nineteenth centuries, would require, not a few 
paragraphs in a brief chapter, but a volume to itself. 
It must suffice here to record the names of the more 

Voltaire's. Ho abaudbned the classic principle of sentence-structure, 
and introduced the long, sweeping rhythm, the extended balanced 
periods, the colour and the music, afterwards characteristic of the whole 
romantic school. 
> UdmrnUiehc Schri/Uiit v. 67. 
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important of thoee who to a greater or smaller extent 
were under his spell ; for such a list, however incom- 
plete and inadequate, will at least serve to indicate 
the amazingly seminal character of his teaching. In 
philosophy, as might perhaps have been expected, his 
direct power was felt most strongly in Germany, where, 
as Falckenberg says, his " emphatic summons " to a 
more spiritual view of life than that current in the 
age of enlightenment, "aroused a loud and lasting 
echo " in the hearts of two great men in particular — 
Kant and Fichte.* Upon Kant, as we have noted, £mile 
made a profound. impression; to finish tliis book, he is 
even known to have abandoned, on one occasion, his 
invariable afternoon walk ; its author's portrait was 
the only one that adorned his plain little Konigsberg 
study. Fichte's postulate, in his Grundzllge des gecjcn- 
tvartigen Zeitalters, of a primitive state of innocence 
and instinctive righteousness — the starting-point of 
his whole scheme of human evolution — clearly owes 
much to Rousseau, whose characteristic note, moreover, 
is heard again and again in his social and political 
discussions. But it is rather in the field of literature 
than in that of philosophy proper, that Rousseau's 
ascendancy is everywhere to be marked. Here his 
role was indeed a European one. In France itself, we 
reckon Bernardin de Saint Pierre, Chateaubriand 
and S(5nancour, Madame de Stael and George Sand, 
among the more famous of his immediate disciples ; 
while his impress will readily be detected in many a 
page of Lamartiue and De Vigny, of Alfred de Musset 
and Victor Hugo. In Italy, Ugo Foscolo produced his 
Jacopo Ortia in imitation of WeHher, which is equiva- 
* Jfistary of Modern Philosophy (English trans.), p. 266. 
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lent to saying that it was ono of the innumerablo 
progeny of the Noxivelle Hdloise ; we know, too, that 
llousseau's romance itself was one of his favourite 
books.^ In Germany, where, as Hettner jastly says, 
Rousseau's impulse was greater than even in France, 
he deeply touched writers of widely different train- 
ings, objects, and ideals. Lessing never spoke of 
him without "secret respect." Hwder in earlier life 
looked up to him as guide and friend, and retained 
much of his youthful enthusiasm to the end. The 
whole Storm-and-Stress movement — which Gervinus 
succinctly describes as a revolt of Nature against 
civilisation, simplicity against convention, the heart 
against the brain, liberty against tyranny — may bo 
largely traced back to his stimulus and example, 
though here, of course, the powerful agency of English 
literature must not be overlooked. It may safely bo 
said, at any rate, that all the leaders of that movement 
were devoted students of his writings. Klinger, who 
opened the way, and whose drama, Stut^^n ^md Dramj, 
gave its name to the entin; upheaval, took fJmile as 
his "chief text-book."* Goethe, though no "blind 
worshipper," held Rousseau, for many years, in " liigh 
regard," * and makes special reference to the " univei-sal 
inrtuence over the whole cultivated world " exerted by 
the treatise on education;* while Werther — fertile 
parent of dozens of sentimental domestic novels — was 
itself the offspring of the Noiivelle IMo'iae, By his 

^ Kotiziahlhlifxjraphica intorao alle Ultime Lettere, in Opcre, i. 179 
ct seq, 

' Goethe, AuitAtiography (English trans.), ii. 6. 

' Letter of Kestuor, in Lewes, Life of Goethe, p. 116, 

* Autobi'otjrayhyf ii. 6, 
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onthtuiiastic study of this same work, Schiller too was 
inspired to the production of Die Raiiber and Fiesco, 
and his verses on Rousseau's tomb express his reverence 
for the memory of the modem Socrates who wa8 
persecuted for his eifoii to "make Christians into 
men." In En^^Iand — tliough here it would be in- 
judicious to venture upon too definite a statement, on 
account of the 8]X)ntiineous rise and spread in thin 
country of much of liouHseau's spirit and many of his 
ideas — he must still bo accounted a litcmry force of 
considerable power. Gray, while attaching but little 
value to his works as a whole, and ][jarticularly slight- 
ing Jidie, recognised the epoch-making character of 
fhnile} Beattie made a long and careful study of 
RouHHoau;* Henry Alackenzie, "the Man of Feeling," 
cleaily accepted him as one of his masters. Thougli 
hardly by direct contact, yet indirectly through the 
agency of those new elements with which, as we have 
said, he charged the emotional atmosphere of the 
time, he must to some extent have aHected Goldsmith, 
Cowper, and Burns ;^ while there can be no c^oubt 

* Letter to Wharton, in U^orka (eil Gosse), iii. 161, 152. 

^ Essay on Truth; Forbes, Life of BtaUU, i. 66, 108, 240. 

' For GoIdHmitli'a llouHscauiMni, hoc ]>articular1y tlie attack uiion 
luxury in The TravelUr and 2'he Iksertal Village* CowjKjr was, of 
course, independent of Rousseau, and the many striking coincidences in 
the teachings of tha two men must not tempt us to assume any direct 
connection between them. Yet the English poet, if he liad not read the 
Genevan's work, evidently knew in general wliat lie and his phiIo?M>phy 
stood for. Sec the ))u.ssiigo in The Task (bk. v.), on tha ini]K)ssibility 
of finding tnio liberty, except in grace ; and the playful allusiuii in 
Pairiiujf Time AnlidpaUd, nufns, while he may have known little of 
Rousseau directly, drank deep of Thomson, Sterne, the Ossianic iM>enia, 
and The Man of Feeling^ prizing the last-named book "next to the 
Bible." See Piose Works (1819), i.p. 13 and 182. 
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'whatever about his iininecHato and immense influ- 
ence upon Byron, who hailed him as an apostle of 
Nature,^ and Shelley, who spoke of Julie as a master- 
piece of ''sublimest genius and more than human 
sensibility."* To this list we should almost be 
tempted to add the name of the poet of The Prelude, 
but that we Know that, however great the parellelisms 
between his thought and Rousseau s, — in the central 
doctrine of each, for example, that Nature is good, and 
in their common hatred of cities and their luxury, — 
Wordsworth's philosophy was original and not derivat- 
ive. Finally, from a great English teacher of more recent 
times comes a perhaps unexpected personal testimony 
to the continuance of Rousseau's stimulating power. 
His genius, George Eliot declared, " sent that electric 
thrill through my intellectual and moral frame *' whicli 
" awakened me to new perceptions," and "made man and 
nature a fresh world of thought and feeling to me."' 

It will thus be seen that Rousseau was one of the 
supreme masters of the romantic movement which 
reached its height in the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century. He lias indeed been more than once 
described as tlie real author of it. But this, of coui-se, 

' Childe JlaroliVs PUtfrimmjc^ bk. iii. stanzas 99 et teq, Byron's 
loiters contain many references to Rousseau — often highly eulogistic. 

' DoM'dcn, Life o/ Hhellcy (1 vol. ed.)i p. 312. Reference may also be 
made to the praise given to Rousseau (d jirojMJs of Gray's dis]>aragemeut 
of the Xouirtle JUldfse) by Landor in his Dc cuUu Latini Senmnis, 

' J. W. Cross, Life of George JCiitdf i. 160. George Kliot adds that 
Rousseau affwted lior so strongly, not by teaching her "any new belief," 
bat simply because "the. mighty rushing wind of his inspiration has so 
quickened my faculties that I have been able to shape more definitely 
for myself ideas which had previously dwelt as dim Ahnungen in my 
soul." This exactly indicates the nature of much of his iultuence on 
the world at large. 
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IB aliogcthor too awooping an aHficriion. What we 
know oa i*oinanticism wa« not, oa wo are often apt to 
imagine, a simple historic growth out of certain easily 
specified conditbns, but an extremely complex pheno- 
menon into which many conflicting factors entered. 
The love of Nature, the return to simplicity, the asser- 
tion of individuality, the temper of revolt, and the 
high-pitched emotionalism, which were among the 
most conspicuous of its aspects, are of course in largo 
measure to be connected with Rousseau's teachings; 
but the neo-mcdiasvalism which was from the first so 
prominent in the entire reaction against classicism as 
to lea<l Heine and Madame de Stael (among others) to 
regard romanticism and the Gothic revival as synony- 
mous and co-extensive, is not only not to be found in 
his work, but was wholly alien to his spirit, and to 
the foundation principles of his thought.' But while, 
tlierefore, we cannot speak of him, or indeed of any 
single individual, as the father of ix)manticism as a 
whole, ho may at least be considered as immediately 
responsible for a very important element in it — its 
extraordinary subjectivity. It is no exaggeration to 
say that he discovered and made popular that culte da 
moi wliich dominated literature for many decades 
after his death, and has never since been abandoned ; 
that to him we owe in the main the overthrow of the 
objective principles of the classic school, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of the particular and the pei^sonal. 
The literature of intimate self -delineation — of inner 
experience, and the analysis of individual thoughts, 
motives, and feelings— really took its rise in the first 

* Note, e,g., his disparagement of Gothic art in his Lctfre aur la 
MtLSi'quc Fran^aise, 
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great modern oxaiiiplo ot autopsychography, — the 
Confessions, which more than any other one work 
stimulated the lyric quality — the mania for self-expres- 
sion, — which was so marked a characteristic of roman- 
ticism in all its varied developments.^ 

But while the effect of Rousseau's writings on litera- 
ture, and the reflection of life in literature, deserves 
the closest attention, the most important manifestation 
of his influence for the general student is to be souglit 
in the sphere of politics. In France, from the middle 
of the eighteenth century onward, the rapidly increas- 
ing interest of serious-minded people, and even of the 
fashionable world, in the first principles of government, 
was shown by the books which enjoyed the widest 
circulation, and the subjects which were most popular 
in the conversations of the salons; and the inevitable 
tendency of the whole movement of thought, as we 
can now see clearly enough, wivs to siiake the founda- . 
tionsof the existing r^givie. Within a few years after 
Rousseau's death opened that tempestuous era of up- 
heaval and experiment in which, to use Louis Blanc's 
vivid phrase, ideas were translated into acts, books 
into combats, philosophers into gladiators — in which, 
in a word, the theories of the closet were carried out 
into the world of practical affaira* With that era, for 
good or evil, the name of Rousseau is now indissolubly 
connected. Without going so far as to say, witli 
Napoleon, that but for him France would have had 
no Revolution,' — for the study of French social and 

' Reference must hero be mode to the i)owerful co-operating influence 
of Sterne. But this is a matter which — as we are not now >mting the 
history of romanticism—cannot be discussed. 

* HoUtiud, Foreign Raminiseences (2nd ed.), p. 259. 
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political oonditiofiR before 1789 RhouUl, I think, con- 
vince us that the direct influence of the Ho-callcil 
intellectual forerunners of tlie great convulsion is 
frequently overstated, — it is none the less beyond con- 
troversy that he counted immensely as a revolutionary 
power. Without reference to him, no recoi-d of the 
forces behind the Revolution would be complete. 

lie himself, like Edmund Burke, had prescience 
enough to rcaliHo that the world was on the eve of a 
tremendous cataclysin. In a passage which has be- 
come justly famous by reason of its singularly prophetic 
character, he once wrote: "We arc approaching a 
crisis and a century of i-evolutions " ; and added in a 
footnote; "I hold it impassible for the great mon- 
archies of Europe to lost much longer." ^ We can now 
see in what ways he helped to hasten the change which 
he thus foretold. But it must never be forgotten that 
he <lid not himself desire it. This is a point which 
has already been touched upon, but it is so important 
that, even at the risk of some repetition, it has to be 
re-emphasised. Rousseau was theoretically no revolu- 
tionist; ho did his utmost, according to his lights, 
to correct the abuses by which the very existence 
of society was imperilled, and, had he lived to 
witneas the events which followed the fall of the 
Bastille, he might even have taken the ground that 
the crash could have been averted had the world 
given heed to his warnings. Moreover, his oft-reiter- 
ated doctrine of the sanctity of the individual must 
necessarily have led him to scout that catchword of 
" public safety " with which the extremists sought to 
justify their wildest excesses, while his instinctive 
* £mil€f livre iii. 
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hatred of violence and bloodshed would have caused 
him to recoil witli horror from the excesses themselves.^ 
Thus we may lulmit a measure of truth, both in George 
Sand's contention, already (quoted, that the Contrat 
Social was no more responsible for the brutalities of the 
Revolution than was the Gospel for the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and in the German witticism that 
the Jacobins were certainly not " Jean-Jacobins." The 
Contrat Social, as Mr. Lccky says, "is in truth utterly 
condemnatory of the proceedings of the French lie- 
volutionists, for one of its fundamental doctrines is, 
that it is essential to every act of sovereignty that it 
should be submitted to the free and unintimidated 
vote of the entire community." ^ 

But in the iix>ny of human affairs, it often liappens 
that the effect of a man's teaching is totally at vari- 
ance with his own spirit and intentions, and even with 
. tlie manifest principles of that teaching itself; and 
while Rousseau would probably have been astonished 
and disgusted by the conduct of those who proclaimed 
themselves his followers, his immense power over 
them, and their faith in him as director directoncm, 
remain among the simple facts of histoiy. During 
the reign of Louis xvi. and throughout the entire earlier 
period of the Revolution, veneration for his memory 
was almost unbounded, and he was popularly idolised as 
the typical friend of virtue and liberty — the writer who 

* ** Public safety is nothiugif all the imlividuaU arc not wifo," he 
wrote, in his Rifutation d^JIeli^^tiua. And in his article on political 
economy in the KncycUjjt^dlc, he denounced tlie theory that govornnicnt 
has the right to sacritico an innocent man for the safety of the multitude, 
as false, [)crniciouH, and absohitcly opjiosed to the fundamental laws of 
society. 

^ Uistory of Engl ami , v. 304. 
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boyond all othora Iiod Hliown hiinHolf tlio onomy of 
tyrants and the advocate of the people. The result 
WOH the development of a regular llousscau cult. Hih 
portrait woh conspicuous in public exhibitions ; statues 
were erected to him; a street in Paris, in which he 
had lived for nearly eight years, was re-chnstcncd by 
his name; on the 20 vendemiaire, an ill., a splendid 
fote wius held in his honour, and the remains of " the man 
of Nature and truth " were borne in triumph to the 
Panthdon. And while he thus entered cverywnere into 
the imagination of the Revolution, he directly and 
profoundly influenced those who were mainly respons- 
ible for its destinies. He himself had taken pains to 
qualify his doctrine of the onmipotence for the sove- 
reign people. His disciples took the df>ctrine, stripped 
it of the qualifications, and made it the corner-stone of 
their paper constitutions. As early as 1788, as we 
have seen, Mallet du Pan heard Marat reading and 
commenting upon the Coiitrat Social in a public 
promenade, and amid the applause of an enthusiastic 
audience, and he adds to his record of the incident, 
that he would find difliculty in "mentioning a 
single Revolutionist who was not transported by 
these anarchistic theories, and did not burn with 
desire to realise them."^ Robespierre, in particuUir, 
took Rousseau as his guide in |)olitics, and deliberately 
fashioned his stylo upon the Noiivelle IHlo'iHe^ which 

' Mcrcure Britanniquet ii. 362. Coniparo tlio emphatic testimony of 
Burko: "EvorylxKly knows that there is a great dispute amongst 
their loaders, which of them is tho' best resomblaneo to Rousseau. In 
tnith, they all resemble him. . . . Him they study ; him they mc<li- 
tato ; him they turn over in all tho time they can spare from the laborious 
mischief of the day, or tho debauches of the night. Rousseau is their 
canon of holy writ ; ... he it their standard figure of perfection. To 
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ho always kopt on a tablo besido him. The debates in 
the assemblies are full of references to, and echoes 
from, the master's UTitings. His doctrines furnished 
the basis of the Jacobins' effort to reconstruct society ; 
and the ground-plan of both those great features of 
their programme — the scheme of State religion and 
that of public education — is to be found in jSmile} 

In the later years of the Revolution, and during the 
reaction which followed, Rousseau's influence naturally 
waned. But that in more recent days his memory is 
Ftlll cherished in the popular heart of France as that 
of one of the great makers of modem democracy, is 
conclusively proved by the erection of the statue in 
the Place du Panthdon during the centenary celebra- 
tions of 1889, and by the character of the speeches 
delivered on that occasion.* 

In the foregoing pages I have sought to define 
Rousseau's place as epoch-maker, and to trace in broad 

this man and this writer, as a pattern to authors and to Frenchmen, the 
foundries of Paris ar« now running for statues, with the kettles of their 
]K>or, and the bolls of their churches" (Lftter to a Memhtr of the 
National Assemhhj (1791), pp. 31, 32). 

* Sec «»/«, pp. 161, 152, for reference to the question of Rousseau's 
possible iuduence over the minds of the founders of the. American con- 
stitution. Considering the whole tendency of the eighteenth century, 
the n"»taphy.Hical phraseology so frequently employed by tho framers 
of ''Articles," "Kills," and "Declarations," need not, however, by any 
means, bo traced back immediately to him. It should at least bo 
remembered that tho United States, and not France, led the way in the 
establishment of a political system U|>on tho doctrine of the "in- 
alienable rights " of man ; and that the prestige which the doctrine 
thus gained, added much to its practical iH)Wor and influence during the 
early revolutionary i>eriod in Franco. 

• For which, see Rousseau juij4 par Icb fran^aia d\iujourtVhu\ (ed. J, 
Grand-Carteret), pp. 643-569. 
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outline his person&l relationship with the principles 
and ideals of the great age of revolution in politics 
and romanticism in lettera One closing remark is 
naturally suggested by our sui^vey. Brief and incom- 
plete as this has been, it should none the less serve to 
establish the truth of Sir Henry Maine's statement, 
that " we have never seen in our generation — indeed, 
the world has not seen more than once or twice in all 
the coui-HO of history — a literature which has exercised 
such prodigious influence over the minds of men em 
that which emanated from Rousseau between 1749 
and 17G2."^ Yet, wlien we compare the literature 
with the influence — the cause with the effect — we are 
• bound to confess that the one seems out of all propor- 
tion to the other. That Rouaseau was a man of extra- 
ordinary genius, we do not seek to deny ; but we may 
say of him, as some one said of Victor Hugo, that if he 
had genius, that was all he had. He was not a system- 
atic thinker; his treatment of life was narrow and 
one-sided; his philosophy was full of paradoxes and 
inconsistencies ; his teachings seein, from the point of 
view of the present day, a strange compound of the 
fantastic and the commonplace, the impossible and the 
obvious; in the whole body of his voluminous work 
there is nothing which for a moment we should bo 
justified in ranking among those abiding things of 
literature which are independent of all fluctuations of 
theory and taste. His case, then, is a very striking 
instance of the general truth, which is familiar to 
every historian, and upon which we ourselves have 
insisted, that the ascendency of any great leader 
in thought, can be understood only when he is 
* Ancient Law, p. 87. 
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placed in his environment, and studied in connection 
with the whole culture and tendencies of his time. 
Explain him how wo may, however, Rousseau's claim 
upon us is incontestable. He was, as Amiel said, an 
" ancestor in all things." Nor is our interest in him 
historic only. While we may regard him primarily as 
a motive-force in a period of rapid and widespread 
change which has now closed, we must remember that 
wc of to-day are still living in the midst of great 
intellectual and social movements, which he did much 
to inspire. Vastly as their form has altered, their 
power is by no means spent. 
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theatre. Set Lettre #ur lee SpU' 
tacUs, 

American constitution, 151, 152, 
250, note 1. 

Aniiel, H. F., quoted, 252. 

Anet, Claude, 31, 32. 

Anglomania in France, 102. 

Aristocracy, as form of govern- 
ment, Uousseau on, 142. 

Arlequin Sauvage^ Delisle's, 237. 

Arnold, Matthew, 220. 

Atitfa, Cliateaubriand's, 165» 

Athanasius Paulus, 27. 

Aubonne, M. d', 22. 

Aufkhirung. See Eulightonment. 

AutuimtthcHf Kii-kby's, lUO, note 2. 

Aittonuus, Htvry of, lUO, note 2. 

Basedow, J. B., 206. 

Beattie, J., 213. 

Beaumont, C. de. Archbishop of 

Paris, condemns Jtmile, 92 ; 

Rousseau's reply to, 92, 209 

note, 217-219. 
BcUegdrdc, Mdlle. do. See Hou- 

detot, Comtesse d'. 
Benzenval, Madame de, 41, 42, 

40. 



Bernard, Gabriel, 7, 8. 

Berne, Canton de, Rousseau 

banished from, 89, 96. 
Bible, Tft4t Rousseau and, 216, 223. 
Blanc, L., quoted, 246. 
Bossoy, RousMcau at, 8. 
Bossuet, J. B., 148. 
lk>swell, J., 92 note, 99. 
Bourgeois movement in literature, 

162, 163, 165, 172. 
Bourgoin, Rousseau at, 104. 
Broglie, Madame do, 41, 42. 
Bullon, (J. L. L., 129, 204, 237. 
Burke, K., 217 ; quoted, 219 note. 
Burlamaqui, J. J., 146 note. 
Burns, I^, 243. 
Buttafuoco, M., 92. 
Byron, Lord, 175, 244. 

CanditlCt Voltaire's, 71, 72. 
Carlyle, T., quoted, 69, 90. 
Caro, E. M., quoted, 112. 
Custel, C. I. See Saint • Pierre, 

A\M de. 
Castel, Pere, 41, 46. 
Caylus, Cunite do, 39. 
CIiaiaW*ry, RousHcau at, 80 et 9eq, 
Chateaubriand, F. A., 165, 175, 

211. 
Clionouccaux, Madame de, 54. 
Childhood, rights of, Rousseau ou^ 

185. 
Christianity, Rousseau on, 221 

note. See also BilU and 

Religion. 
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Civilisation, Rousseau on, 129, 226, 
229, 230, 237. See also Nature. 

Clarissa liarlowey Richardson's, 
163, 161, 163, 164. 

Clarke, S., 224. 

Compayr^, G., quoted, 180 note, 
199. 

Concise Account of the Dispute 
between Humt and Jiousseau, 99, 
102. 

Condillac, AIM de, 66. 18S. 

CoiuHUao, £. B. de, 190 note. 

Con/essio^iSf Les^ projected, 86 
not© ; work on, 102, 104 ; 
Rousseau's readings from, 106, 
107 ; inlluence of, on literature, 
215, 216 ; documentary value ol', 
Preface^ pp. vii, viii ; quoted 
passim* 

Comidiraiions $ur le gouvernemeiU 
de Poloijyiet 108. 

Coiiti, Prince de, 97, 104. 

ContriU Soeialt Le, published, 85 ; 
analysed, 138-145 ; sources of 
theories of, 145, 146 ; inlluence 
of, 149-152, 248-250. 

Corday, Charlotte, 233, note 1. 

Corinney Madame do Staiil's, 165. 

Cottin, Madame de, 233, note 1. 

Country, tlio, Rousscsu's love of, 
175-178 ; stimulates taste for, 
233. 

CowjKJr, W., 243 ; quoted, 230. 

Crtbillon, C. P. J. de, 166. 

**Culte du nioi," Rousseau's in- 
lluence upon the, 245. 

Daveniwrt, Mr., of "NVootton, 99, 

103. 
Declaration of Inde|)ondence, 151, 

152, 250, note 1. 
JJ^ouverte du Nouveau Monde, La, 

116. 
Detl'and, Madame du, 138, 166. 
Defoe, D., 158, 163, 176, 230. 
Pelisle, L. F., 129, 237. 
JJjiphine, Maitame de SUel's, 165. 
Democracy as form of government, 

Rousseau on, 142. 
Descartes, R., 224. 



Jkvin du tillage, Ls, 116 ; success 
of, 58 ; proceeds of, 64 ; per- 
formed in Rousseau's honour. at 
Strasbourg, 97. 

Dialk Boiteux, Le Sage's, 236. 

DicUonnairc de Musique, 67, 91, 
104, 105. 

Diderot, D., 55, 56, 60, 62, 66, 
79-83, 139, 209 ; his Lettre s^tr 
lesAvew/ies, 55 ; Le FilsNaiurel, 
SO; De la poisie dramatique, 80 
note. 

Dijon, Acadi^'mie de, questions pro- 
lK)8ed by, 55, 60. 

Discours sur les Sciences et Us Arts, 
conce]>tion of, 65 ; crowned by 
the Acad^mie de Dyon, 57 ; 
success of, 57-59 ; analysed, 
117-121. 

Discours sur VliUgaliti, written, 60; 
analysed, 1U3-137 ; cited, 128. 

Drama. See Stage. 

Drama bourgeois, 80 note, 163, 
172. 

Duclos, C. P., 166. 

Ducommun, A., 10, 11. 

Duelling, 174. 

Dupin, Madame, 41, 42, 64, 57. 

Ecclesiastical Polity, Hooker's, 146, 
note 1. 

£claircissenicnt, age of. See En- 
lightenment. 

Education, Rousseau on, 173, note 
2. See also ilmile, 

Eliot, George, 244 ; quoted, 76, 
note 1. 

filysi-e, Julie's, 177, 178. 

£'inilc, projected, 67 ; published, 
85 ; condemned by the Archbishop 
of Paris, 92 ; bunit, 89 ; purpose 
of, 202; analysed, 181-198; 
criticism of, 198-208 ; place 
among Rousseau's works, 180, 
181 ; RousNcau's indebtedneas to 
other educationalists in the 
writing of, 204 ; historic im- 
]»ortance, 204, 206 ; influence. 
205, 206,250 ; quoted or refeired 
to, 180, 228. 241, 242, 243, 247. 
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J&miU a S0pkii, 198 noU. 
Sncydopidie, L\ 55 ; RoutMftu oon- 

tributn to, 55. 
MngagemtiU Um^raire, L\ 116. 
England, Rooisetu in, 98-lOS.. 
Eugliih gardens, 177. 
Kngluih writers, inflaeuce in Qer- 

many, 242. 
Enlightenment, age of, character* 

ised, 232, 233. 
Epinay, Madame d', 54, 62, 63, 74, 

78, 79, 82, 83, 107, 207, 208, 

233, note 1. 
Ef^uality and inequality, Rousseau 

oil, 133-139. 
Erdmann, J. £., 204, note 2; 

quoted, 234 note. 
Ernienonville, Rousaeau at,- 109 ; 

burial at, 110. 
AWy ati Crittcisfn, Pojie's, 227, 

note 1. 
JCssaij on Man, Poi)0*8, 68. 
JSjcposi succiticl ae la conteitation 

entre Maine ei Housseau, 99, 102. 

Fulckenberg, R., quoted, 241. 
Fciielon, F. de S. do la M., 204, 

224. 
Fichto, E. H., 241. 
Fieaeo, Schillor's, 243. 
Filnier, K., 14C, note 1. 
FUs Nalurel, Diderot's, 80. 
Fouteiiello, B. lo B. de, 39. 
Fos.;olo, U., 241, 242. 
Fraacueil, Madame dc, 51, 52. 
Fraicueil, M. do, 42, 54, 57, 82. 
Frederick the Great, 90, 95, 97. 
Fiocbel, F., 206. 

G lime, Abb<^, IS. 

Girdeuing, English, 177 note; in 
La NonvelleHaolse, 177, 178. 

Gatier, M., 22. 

Gay, J., 236. 

Guueva, proiM>sal to establish theatre 
at, 12i>, 127; influence of early 
lire at, u)»oii Rousseau, 147, 233 ; 
his visit to, 00, 61 ; Council of, 
restores him to civic rights, 61 ; 
he dedicates his Discuurs sur 



VlnigaliU to, 61 ; offer of .oit^ 
librarianship declined, 62 ; re- 
fuses to admit Rousseau, 80 ; 
orders burning of £miU, 89; 
orders seizure of Lettre d Beau* 
mont, 93 ; Rousseau renounces, 
citizenship, 93. 

George in., 98, 101, 106. 

Germany, Rousseau's influence in, 
241-243. 

Gcrvinus, G. 0., quoted, 242. 

Gessner, S., 88. 

Girardln, Manjuis de, 109. 

Goethe, J. W. von, 69, 165, 286, 
242. 

Goldsmith, 0., 243. 

Gouccru, Madame, 1, 4. 

Gothic revival, 245. 

Gouvon, Abb6 do, 17, 18. 

Gouvon, Comte de, 17, 18. 

Guvorumcnt, Rousseau on, 141, 
143. See also Contrat Social, 

Gray, T., 176, 177 note, 243. 

Groat man theory of history, 
237. 

Grimm, F. M., 54, 60, 62, 65, 81, 
107. 

Grotius, H., 146 note. 

Oulliver'i Travels, Swift's, 236. 

Heine, H., 245. 

llenriade, La, Voltaire's, 21. 

Herbart, J. F., 200. 

Ilorder, J. G. von, 242. 

Ucrmitage, the, Rousseau at, 64, 

83. 
History, Rousseau on, 134, 187, 

192 
Hobbes, T., 129, 145, 146 note. 
Hutrding, H., quoted, 227, note 

2. 
Holbach, Baron d', 54 ; probable 

original of Wolmar, 165, note 1. 
Holmes, 0. W., quoted, 230. 
Hooker, R., 146, note 1. 
Iluudctot, Comtcsso d', 54, 74 et 

ji('9.,-233, note 1. 
Hugo, v., 241, 251. 
Hume, D., 98-103; quoted, 113, 

114. 
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Inequality, Rousseau on, 133-139. 
Iphis, 116. 

Jacobins, 150, 248, 250. 
Jaccpo Ortia, Foscolo's, 241, 
Johuson, S., 72 note, 98 ; quoted, 

111. 
Julk, See Kouvelle HiloSse, 

Kant, I., 206, 241. 
Kcitli, Marshal, 90, 92 note, 95. 
Kirkby, J., 190, note 1. 
Kliuger,F. M., 242. 

La Bruyere^ J. do, 21. 
Laniartine, M. L. A. P. de, 241. 
Lauibcroicr, 1^[. and ^[dlle., 8, 9. 
Liiiidor, AV. S., quoted, 244, note 

2. 
Landscape in La NouveUe I/Mse, 

174, 175. 
Lecky, W. E. H., quoted, 148, 

149, 151, 248. 
Lc'ilmitz, 0. W., 224. 
Le Saee, A. H., 230. 
Les CharmettcH, Housscau's life at, 

33-35. 
Le.v.ing, G. £., 242; quoted, 

240. 
Letters, method of conducting 

story by means of, 167 note. 
Jjfittrf A lAfi'fiei'^que de Pann^ 92 ; 

analysed, 217-219. 
Ijftti'c sur laMusiqvc Fran^aise, 60, 

245, note. 
Lctlre sur la PrwidiMe^ 70. 
Lcttre sur la Spectacles^ written, 84 ; 

analysed, 125-128 ; referred to, 

163, note 1, 171. 
Lettrcs icritcs de la Campagne, 

Tronchiu's, 93. 
Leiircs icriUs de la Montague, 98, 94, 

219, 220. 
LetifspersaneSt Montesquieu's, 236. 
IjC N'asscur, family of, 46-49, 54, 

59, 83. 
Lo Vasseur, Tht^rfcse, 46-48, 65, 66, 

87, 96, 97, 99, 100, 104, 109 

note. 
LivUe d'Ephrahn, Le, 88, 116. 



Lillo, 0., 168. 

Lisbon, earthquake at, 68 et uq,t 

84 note. 
Locke, J., 129, 145, 146 note, 185, 

190 note, 194, 204. 
Louis XV., 58. 
Lucrice, 116. 

Luxembourg, Madame de, 87. 
Luxembourg, MartSchal de, ^0, 85. 

Mably, M. de, 37, 38. 

Mackenzie, li., 243. 

Macphcrson, J., 176, 238, 243, 
note 3. 

Maine, Sir H., quoted, 145 note, 
251. 

;Malcshcr1>cK, C, G. de, 85 ; Rous- 
seau's letters to. See Quatre 
Leltres, 

Mallet du Pan, J., quoted, 149, 
150, 219. 

Manual labour, Rousseau on, 189, 
190. 

Marat, J. P., 149. 150. 

Marivaux, P. 0. de 0. de, 41, 166. 

Mimd.slcy, Dr. 11. , quoted, 112, 
114, note 3. 

Mcdiiuvalism in the romantic move- 
ment, 245. 

Mcreuret, Mdlle., 23, 24, 

MinibcHU, MarquiN de, 104. 

MiracIuH, UousMcau on, 93, 215, 
217, 219. 

Misinnthrope^ Le^ Molit'ro'H, 127. 

Moli^ro, J. IJ. P., 126, 127. 

^touarchy, Rousseau on, 142. 

Mouquin, Rousseau at, 104, 105. 

Montaigne, M. E. de, 204. 

Moutaigu, Comte de, 42-45. 

Montesquieu, 0. de S. de, 147, 
2136. 

Mont-Louis, Rousseau at, 83-87. 

Moral training, Rousseau on, 185, 
ISO, 190-193. 

Morale SensUive^ La, 67. 

Morelly, 146, note 1, 237. 

Morley, J., quote<l, 206, 231. 

Mothei's, Rousseau's apical to, 
183. 

Mutiors, Rousseau at, 91-95. 
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Mtuei ga!anie$, Le$, 63, 116. 

Music, RouMMu's passion for, 4 ; 
his study of» 22, 28 ; toaches, 
20, 83 ; <|uarrel between Frencli 
and Italian schools of, 60, 81 ; 
Rousseau's new system of nota- 
tion in, 39, 40. 

Mu8sct, A. de, 241. 

Napoleon on Rousseau, 240. 

Harcisse, 116; written, 39; per- 
formed, 58 ; preface to, analysed, 
123-125. 

Natural religion. See Religion. 

Nature, Rousseau's love of, 8, 174- 
178; his iuterpretation of, 233; 
theory of, in his thought, 
analysed, 220-229; return to, 
168, 228-230 ; . in education, 
201-204 ; life of, 157 ; state of, 

129, 130, 133-13.''., 139, 146 note, 
147, 173. 

Nccker, Madame, 206. 

Neufchatel, jirinci^Mility of, Rous* 
Heau's stay iu, 90, 91. 

Nicolaz, M., 22, 23. 

Nouvelie lUlolse, La^ conception of, 
72, 73 ; work on; 74 ; published, 
85 ; success of, 85 ; analysed, 
153-161 ; historic tjiguificnucc 
of. 162-167 ; ctliied jniriioso of, 
107-174; nature iu, 171-178; 
iufluence of, 179 ; quoted or 
rt'fi'rred to, 200 note, 208, 228, 
242, 243, 244. 

Opei-a, tho, Rousseau on, 172. 
Ossian, 176, 238, 243, note 3. 

Pamela^ Richardson's, 183 note. 

Paoli, P., 92. 

Paris, Rousseati's first visit to, 28, 
29 ; second visit, 39 ; excitement 
caused by his stay in, 97, 98 ; 
return to, 1770, and life there, 
105, 106 ; his hatml of, 62, 6.'>, 

130, 169-171. 

Paris, Arehbisliop of. Sec Beau- 
mont, C. de, and Lctirt rt VArcht' 
v^que (Ic Paris» 

17 



Pascal, B., 186 note, 188. 

Paul et VirginU, Saint Pierre's, 

165. 
Peasantry, French, condition of, 

29, 30. 
I PesUlozzi, J. H., 206. 
I Pilgrim Fatheis, their com)>act, 

145 note. 
1 Plutarch, 6. 
I Poland. See Cormd&atitms tur U 

Pollock, Sir F., quoted, 147, 

note. 
I Pontverre, M. de, 12, 13. 
PoiK?, A., 68. 70, 227, note 1. 
Prevost, A. F., 164. 
PfincciHe de Xararref Voltaire's, 

53. 
Pngonniers de Guerre, Zes, 116. 
Proftssioti de foi d*nn Vieair* 

Savoi/ard, 86, 193, note 2, 228 ; 

analysed, 210-217. 
Pt'ojd de CoiuttUuiion your lt$ 

Cone^, 92. 
Prop(»rty, Rousseau on, 135-187. 
Prose, French, 239, not) 2. 
Pufleudortr, S., 21, 146 not**. 
Pygmalion, "'16. 

Qnntre Lettre$ d MalcsJierbes, 86, 83, 
(^xwrelle dcs /?< r.»j. La, 60, 81. 
Quiek, J:. II., quotwl, 201. 
Quinot, E., quoted, 110. 

Rabelais, F., 201. 
Hameau, J. P., 54, 65. 
Jinsschis, Johnson's, 72 note. 
Jiaiibcr, Die, Schiller's, 213. 
Jicinc/aHtamjiie, La, 116. 
Religion, Rousseau on, 190-193, 

207-225. 
Religion, State, Rousseau on, 143, 

144, Kil. 
Religious experiences, Rousseau's, 

35, 36, 208, 209. 
Jt/'jtonsi- d StimLdaa, 121-123. 
Uestif de la Bretonne, N. £., 168 

note. 
Revelation, Rousseau on, 21 JS, 216. 
Jicccries d*Hn Promeneur SolUaire, 
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108 ; cited or roforred to, C2, 53, 
59, 90 note. 

Hvvolution, French, Rousseau and 
the, 148-161, 216-200. 

Kichardson, S., 1^3, 1G2, 164, 166, 
167 note, 183. 

Bichelieu, Cardinal, 53. 

Robespierre, A. B. J. de, 150, 249. 

JMnnsan Crusoe, Defoo's, 158, 163, 
189, 193, note 1, 236. 

Roland, Madame, 233, note 1. 

Romances read by Kousscau, 5, 6 
note. 

Romanticism, 24r). 

Roquin, M., 88, 89. 

Rousseau, Aunt, 1, 4. 

Rousseau, Franyois, 3, 7. 

Rousseau, Isaac, 2, 3, 5-7, 15, 24, 45. 

RoussKAir, J. J., birth, 1 ; ^Mrents, 
2-7 ; education, 3-9 ; apprentice- 
ship, 10 ; fliglit from Geneva, 
11 : relations with Madame de 
Warens, 13, 11, 19-38, 54, 60, 
61, 233, note ) ; at Turin, lp-18; 
life at Annccy, 20 et seq. ; sent to 
Lazurist Seniinary, 22 ; studies 
muuic, 22, 23 ; wanderings, 23- 
25 ; teaches music, 25, 33 ; secre- 
tary to Athanasius Paulus, 27 ; 
first visit to Paris, 28, 29 ; enter- 
tained by a |)easant, 29, 30 ; at 
ChamW-ry, 30 et scq, ; falls ill, 
33, 35, 36 ; at Les Charmettes, 
33-35; religious experiences, 35, 
36, 208, 209; at Mouti>elier, 
36 ; teacher of 51. d« iiubl3''8 
children, 37 ; second visit to 
Paris, 39 ; pics'nits svst'm of 
music notation ti. Acjufomy, 40 ; 
idleness ^nd fashionable S4»ciety, 
41, 42 ; in Venioy as secretary to 
M. de Montaigu, 42-15 ; visits 
father, 45 ; returns to Paris, 46 ; 
meets Th^rese Ic Vasseur, 47 ; 
lia.son with her, 47 ct seq. ; 
sends liis children to the Found* 
ling Hospital, 19-53 ; mont*tary 
didiculties, 53 ; meets Diderot 
and other prominent men, 51, 
55; wins prize offered by Academy 



of Dgon for essay on Influence 
of the Sciences and Arts, 55-57 ; 
social successes, 57 ; undertakes 
reform of dress, 59 ; writes Lettrt 
SUV la Mtiiique Fran^aif^ and 
Diseuurs anr Vhy^yiUiU, 60 ; at 
Geneva, where he receives ova- 
tion, 61 ; returns to Protestant- 
ism, 61 : grows distiustful of 
friends, 62; at the Hermitage, 
63 et scq. ; misunderstandings 
with Madame lo Vasseur, 65, 
66 ; projects' of work, 67 ; colli- 
sion with Voltaire over the 
Lisbon earthquake, 68-72; vision- 
ary extravagances, 72, 73 ; re- 
lations with Madame d'lloudetot 
and Madame d'^pinay, 74-79 ; 
quarrel with Diderot and Grimm, 
79-83 ; at Mont- Louis. 83 et seq,; 
Leltre sur hs Sj^ctacleSf M\ La 
Nouvelle Jlt'iohe, Le Ou^frat 
Soeial, and Jh'^mile^ 85 ; flight 
from France, 87 ; wanderings 
and persecutions, 88 et seq,; 
relations with Frederick the 
Great, 90, 91 ; further wander- 
ings, 95-97 ; in England, 97- 
103 ; retunis to France, 103 ; 
many changes of abode, 104 ; 
goes througli form of martiago 
with . Th^rose, 104 ; in Paris, 
105 ct scq, ; readings from the 
Confessions, 107 ; carries MS. 
r>( JiotiMeau Jugc. de Jean Jacques 
to Notre-Dame, 107, 108 ; at 
Ermenonville, 109 ; last days, 
illness, and death, 109 ; burial, 
110; analysis uf his character, 
110-115; the question of his 
mental contlition, 113, 114 ; list 
of his works, 116 ; his attack 
U|>on science and art, 117-132 ; 
analysis of his essay on the 
influence of the arts and sciences, 
117-121 ; of the renly to Stanis- 
las, 121-123 ; of the prefaco to 
NareUse, 123-125; of the Lettre 
sur les Sycctaclest 125-128; jwlit- 
ical writings, 133-152 ; analysis 
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of the Diseonn $ur rinSgaltV, 
1SS-1S7 ; of the Cantmi Social, 
137-145; La NouvdU HHoiae, 
153-179; jSlmiU, 180-20e ; re- 
li;(iout writingti, 207-225 ; analy- 
via of the Pt^cuion dtfoi, 211- 
217 ; of the LcHrt A VJrthev^qttt 
dc PaHi, 217-219 ; of the J>Wrfj 
t/e la MoTUafjtM, 219-220 ; Rous- 
scan aH epoch -maker, 226-252; 
aiialyuU of his teachings, 226 
ct $eq, ; reaction against the 
spirit of his age, 233-235 ; char- 
acteristics of his work, 239, 240 ; 
influence in Gennany, France, 
Italy, iind £nglan<l, 210-244 ; 
connection witli the romantic 
movement, 244-240 ; as fore- 
runner of the revolution, 216- 
250 ; place in history, 250-252. 

Rousiteau, Suzanne, 1, 2. 

HoHSscav jufje tie Jean JaetiveSf 107, 
108 ; (i^uoU'cl, 103, note. 

Uousseamsm before UuiLHscau, 237. 

Saint Evrcmond, C. M. de S. D., 

21. 
Saint Lambert,' J. F., 75 et ua,, 

77, 78, 207, 208. 
Saint ^larc Girardin, quoted, 160. 
Saint-Pierre, AbW de, 07, 68, 201.' 
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